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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


IN the Treatiſes here publiſped, there 
ts the following Connection. The firſt 
treats of Art in its moſs comprehenſive 
Ila, when confidered as a Genus to many 
| I ſalordi nate Species. The ſecond conſiders 
bree of theſe ſubordinate Species, whoſe 
* Beauty and Elegance are well known to 
4 all. The loſt treats of that Art, which 
\ reſpetts the Conduct of Human Life, and 
which may juſtly be valued, as of all Arts 
the moſt important, if it can truly lead 
4 1 to the End Ps. 
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CONCERNING ART 


TO THE RIGHT HONOVRABLE 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBVRY 


My Lox, 


HE following | is a Converſation 
in its kind ſomewhat uncom- 


mon, and for this reaſon I have 


remembered it more minutely than I could 


imagine. Should the ſame Peculiarity prove : 
a Reaſon to amuſe your Lordſhip, I ſhall 


think myſelf well rewarded in the Labour 


of reciting. If not, you are candid enough 
to accept of the Intention, and to think 


there is ſome Merit even in the Sincerity 


of my Endeavours. To make no longer 


Preface, the Fact was as follows. 


PL, 


4 Concerning A R T, 


A FRIEND from a diſtant Country hav- 
ing by chance made me a Viſit, we were 
tempted by the Serenity of a chearful Morn- 


ing in the Spring, to walk from Saliſbury 
to ſee Lord Pembroke's at Wilton. The 
Beauties of Gardening, Architecture, Paint- 
ing, and Sculpture belonging to that Seat, 
were the Subject of great Entertainment to 
my Friend: Nor was I, for my own part, 
leſs delighted than he was, to find that our 
Walk had ſo well anſwered his Expecta- 
tions. We had given a large Scope to our 
Curioſity, when we left the Seat, and lei- 


ſurely began our return towards home. 


Aby here, my Lord, in paſſing over 4 
few pleaſant Fields, commenced the Con- 
verſation which Jam to tell you, and which 


fell at firſt, as was natural, on the many 


curious Works, which had afforded us both 


ſo elegant an Amuſement. This led us in- 


ſenſibly to diſcourſing upon ART, for we | 
both agreed, that whatever we had been 


admiring of Fai air and Beautiful, could all be 


referred 
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referred to no other Cauſe. And here, I 
well remember, I called upon my Friend 


to give me his Opinion upon the meaning 
of the word ART: A Word it was (I 
told him) in the Mouth of every one; but 


that nevertheleſs, as to its preciſe and defi- 
nite Idea, this might ſtill be a Secret; that 
ſo it was in fact with a thouſand Words 
beſide, all no leſs common, and equally fa- 


miliar, and yet all of them equally vague and 


undetermined. To this he anſwered, That 
as to the preciſe and definite Idea of Art, it 
vas a Queſtion of ſome Difficulty, and not 
ſo ſoon to be reſolved; that, however, he 
could not conceive a Wöre e) Method of 
coming to know it, than by conſidering 
thoſe ſeveral Particulars, to each of which 


we gave the Name. It 1s hardly probable, 


ſaid he, that Muſic, Painting, Medicine, 
Poetry, Agriculture, and ſo many more, 
ſhould be all called by one common Name, if 
there was not ſomething in each, which was 
common to all. It ſhould ſeem ſo, replied I. 


What then, ſaid he, ſhall we pronounce 
this to be | ? Atthis, I remember, Was 
| B J under 
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under ſome ſort of Heſitation. Have Cou- 


rage, cried my Friend, perhaps the Caſe 1s 
not ſo deſperate. Let me aſk you—ls Me- 
dicine the Cauſe of any thing ? Yes ſure- 
Iv, ſaid I, of Health. And Agriculture, 


of what ? Of the plentiful Growth of 


Grain. And Poetry, of what? Of 
Plays and Satires, and Odes, and the like. 
And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of 


Muſic, of Statuary,of Architecture, and, in 


| ſhort, of every Art whatever? I confels, 
aid I, it ſeems ſo. Suppoſe then, ſaid 


be, we ſhould ſay, It was common to ever. * 
Art to be a Cauſe Should we err? 1 
replied, I thought not. Let this then, 


ſaid he, be remembered, that all Arti is Cauſe, 


1 promiſed him it ſhould. 


Bor how then, continued he, if all Art 


be Cauſe, is it alſo true, that al/ Caſe "Ip 
Art? At this again I could not help 
heſitating. You have heard, ſaid he, 


without doubt, of that Painter famed in 


Story, who being to paint the Foam of 
a Horſe, and not ucceeding to his Mind, 
| threw 


4 DiALoGUE. . 


threw at the Picture in Reſentment a 


Sponge bedaubed with colours, and pro- 
duced a Foam the moſt natural imaginable. 


Now, what ſay you to this Fact? Shall 
we pronounce Art to have been the Cauſe ? 


By no means, ſaid J. What, ſaid 


he, if inſtead of Chance, his H and had been 
guided by mere Compulſion, himſelf diſſent- 
ing and averſe to the Violence ? Even 


here, replied 15 nothing could have been 


referred to his Art. But what, con- 

tinued he, if inſtead of a caſual Throw, or 

| involuntary Compulſion, he had willingiy and 
dgęſignedly directed his Pencil, and fo pro- 
duced that Foam, which Story ſays he 
failed in - Would not Art here have been 

the Cauſe? 1 replied, in this caſe, 1 
thought it would. It ſhould ſeem then, 
ſaid he, that Art implies not only Cauſe, 


but the additional Requiſite of Intention, 


Reaſon, Volition, and Conſciouſneſs; fo that 
not every Cauſe is Art, but only voluntary 


or mtentional Cauſe. 380, faid-1,- it 


. Apen. 


8 Concerning A R T, 


no reaſon, ſaid I, why not. 
ſaid he; Hunger this Morning prompted 


AnD ſhall we then, added he, pronounce 
every intentional Cauſe to be Art? I fee 
' Conſider, 


you to eat. You were then the Cauſe, 


and that too the intentional Cauſe, of con- 
ſuming certain Food: And yet will you 
refer this Conſumption to Art? Did you 
chew by Art? Did you ſwallow by Art? 


Doc certainly, ſaid J. Soby 
opening your Eyes, ſaid he, you are the 


intentional Cauſe of Seeing, and by ſtretch- 
ing your Hand, the intentional Cauſe of 
Feeling ; and yet will you afhrm, that 
theſe Things proceed from Art? I ſhould 
be wrong, ſaid I, if I did: For what Art 
can there be in doing, what every one is able 


to do by mere Will, and a ſort of uninſtructed 


Inſtintt'? You lay right, replied he, and 
the reaſon is manifeſt : Were it otherwiſe, 
wee ſhould make all Mankind univerſal Ar- 
tiſts in every ſingle Action of their Lives. 
And what can be a greater Abſurdity than 
this? L confeſſed that the Abſurdity ap- 
Ce no Bed Eu pRoey 
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peared to be evident! But if nothing 


then, continued he, which we do by Com 


pulſion, or without intending it, be Art; and 
not even what we do mfentionally, if it pro- 
ceed from mere Will and uninſtructed In- 


ſtin& ; what is it we have left remaining, 
where Art may be found converſant? Or 
can it indeed poſſibly be in any thing elſe, 


than in that which we do by Uſe, Practice, 
Experience and the like, all which are born 
with no one, but are all acquired after- 


ward by advances unperceived. I can | 
think, ſaid I, of nothing elſe. Let there- 


fore the Words Habit and Habitual, ſaid 
he, repreſent this Requiſite, and let us lay, 
that Art is not only a Cauſe, but an in- 


tentional Cauſe; and not only an intention- 
al Cauſe, but an intentional Cauſe found- 


ed in Habit, or, in other Words, an habi- 


tual Cauſe, You appear, ſaid I, to ar- 


aue rightly. 


Bur if Art, ſaid he, be what we 
have now aſſerted, ſomething learnt and 


acquired 3 If It be alfo A thing intentional | 


a „ £5 


feſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 
place, continued he, we muſt exclude all 


10 Concerning ART), 
or voluntary, and not governed either by 


Chance or blind Neceſizy—If this, I ſay, 
be the Caſe, then mark the Conſequences. 


And what, ſaid I, are they . The 


: fir ſ, ſaid he, is, that 70 Events, in what we 
call the natural World, muſt be referred to 
Art; ſuch as Tides, Winds, Vegetation, 


Gravitation, AttraCtion, and the like. For 


theſe all happen by ſtated Laws; bya curi- 


ous Nece ity, which is not to be withſtood, 


and where the nearer and immediate Cauſes 


appear to be wholly unconſcious. I con- 
In the next 


thoſe admired Works of the Animal World, 


Which, for their Beauty and Order, we ne- 
tapborically call artificial, The Spiders 
Web, the Bee's Comb, the Beaver's Houſe, 
andtheSwallow's Neſt, muſt all be referred 
to another Source For who can ſay, theſe 
ever learnt to be thus ingenious? or, that 
they were igao/ant by Nature, and knowing 
only by Education? None, ſurely, re- 


plied I. But we have till, ſaid he, a 


higher Conſideration. And what, faid I, 
5 is 
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A DIALOGUE. 11 
is that? It is, anſwered he, this 


Not even that Divine Power, which gave 


Form to all things, then acted by Art, when 
it gave that Form. For how, continued 


he, can that Intelligence, which has a// 


Perfection ever in Energy, be ſuppoſed to 
have any Power, not original to its Nature? 


How can it ever have any thing to earn, 


when it &nows all from the Beginning; or, 


being perſed and complete, admit of what 
is additional and ſecondary? I ſhould 


think, ſaid I, it were impoſſible. If fo, 


ſaid he, then Art can never be numbered 
among its Attributes: For 40! Art is ſome- 
thing learnt, ſomething ſecondary and ac- 


quired, and never original to any Being, 


which poſſeſſes it. So the Fact, ſaid I, 
has been eſtabliſhed. 


: Ir this 3 continued he, be true; 


if Art belong not either to the Divine 


Nature, the Brute Nature, or the Inanimate 


Nature. to what Nature ſhall we ſay it 
does belong? I know not, ſaid I, unleſs 


itbe to the Human. You are right, ſaid 
Se be; 5 


12 Concerning ART, 
| he; for every. Nature elſe you perceive is 
. either too excellent to want it, or 200 baſe tobe 1 
Ai capable of it. Beſide, except the Human, 
| | RE what other Nature is there left? Or where 3 
4 elſe can we find any of the Arts already 3 
inſtanced, or indeed whatever others we 4 
bed may now fancy to enumerate ? Who are 
= Statuaries, but Men? Who Pilots, wo 
i | Muſicians? This ſeems, replied I, to 2 
be the Fact. 5 55 1 


„„ then, continued he, ſay, not 
C only that Art is a Cauſe, but that it is 

| Man becoming a Cauſe ; ; and not only Man, 
\f = but Man intending to do what is going to 
bi be done, and doing it alſo by Habit; fo 
4:18 - that its whole Idea, as far as we have 
170 „ hitherto conceived it, is Man becoming 1 
| | a Cauſe, Intentional and Habitual. I con- 
feſs, ſaid I, it has wp ſo. 
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Ax b chus, ſaid he, ws you hand exhi- 
bited to you a Sketch of Art. You muſt re- 
. member however, it is but a Sketch: there 
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is ſtill ſomething wanting to make it a 
finiſhed | 


N * . 
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Sutor erat | 
ſaid I, the Paſſage, but to what purpoſe is 
it quoted? Only, replied he, to ſhew 


A DiaLloGus. 13 
| finiſhed Piece. I begged to know what 
this was. In order to that, replied he, 
I cannot do better, than remind you of a 


Paſſage in your admired Horace. It 1s con- 


cerning Alfenus; who (if you remember) 


he tells us, though his Tools were laid 


alide, and his Shop ſhut up, was ſtill an 

Artiſt as much as ever,—— 5 
B Afenus vafer omni 

Abjecto en Artis clauſaq. taberna, 


— IL remember, 


you, that I ſhould not be without Prece- 


: dent, were 1 to affirm it not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the being of Art, that it ſhould 


be Man actually becoming a Cauſe; but that 
it was enough, if he had the Power or Capa- 


city of ſo becoming. Why then, ſaid I, 


did you not ſettle it ſo at firſt? Becauſe, 


replied he, Faculties, Powers, Capacities, 
| (call them as you will) are in themſelves, 
abſtract from Action, but ob/cure and 
Hidden things. On the contrary Energies 
and Operations lie ofen lo the Senſes, and 


cannot 


—— 
— 
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cannot but be obſerved, even whether we 


will or no. And hence therefore, when 
firſt we treated of Art, we choſe to treat of 


it, as of a thing only in Energy. Now we 
better comprehend it, we have ventured 


ſomewhat farther. Repeat then, ſaid J, 


if you pleaſe, the Alteration, which you 


have made. At firſt, anſwered he, we 
reaſoned upon Art, as if it was only Man 


actually becoming a Caule intentional and 


habitual. Now we ſay it is a Power in 
Man of becoming ſuch Caufe ; and that, 


though he be not actualiy in the Exerciſe of 


ſuch a Power. I told him, his Amend- 
ment appeared to be juſt. 


THERE is too another Alteration, added 


he, which, for the ſake of Accuracy, is 


equally wanting; and that is with reſpect to 


the Epithet, Intentional or Voluntary. And 
what, ſaid I, is that? We have agreed 


it, replied he, to be neceſſary, that all Art 
ſhould be under the Guidance of Intention 
or Yolition, ſo that no Man acting by Com- 
| pulfion, or by Chance, ſhould be called 


an 
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an Artiſt. We have. Now tho” 

this, ſaid he, be true, yet it is not ſufficient, 
We muſt limit this Intentionor Volition to 
a peculiar Kind. For were every little 


Fancy, which we may work up into Habit, 
a ſufficient Foundation toconſtitute an Art, 
we ſhou'd make Art one of the oweſt and 


moſt deſpicable of things. The meaneſt 
Trick of a common Juggler might, in ſuch 
caſe, entitle a man to the Character of an 
Artiſt. I confeſſed, that without ſome 
Limitation, this might be the Conſequence. 
But how limit Intentions to a Kind or 
Species? What think you, replied he, 
if we were to do it by the Number and 
Dignity of the Precepts, which go to the 


directing of our Intentions? You muſt 


explain, ſaid I, for your Meaning is ob- 
ſecure. Are there not Precepts, replied he, 
in Agriculture, about Plougbing and Sow- | 
ing? Are there not Precepts in Archi- 
tecture, about Orders and Proportions ? 
Are there not the ſame in Medicine, in 


Navigation, and the reſt? There are. 
And what is your Opinion of theſe 
ſeveral | 
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16 Concerning ART, 


ſeveral Precepts? Are they arbitrary and 


capricious ; or rational and ſteady? Are 


they the Inventions of Day; or well 
approved by long Experience? I told him, 
1 ſhould conſider them for the moſt part as 


rational, ants and well-approved by long 


Experience. 


tiſts themſelves ; and they only by length 


of time, with due Attendance and Appli- 
cation? I replied, it ſeemed ſo. 
Suppoſe then We were to pronounce, that 
to every Art tbere was 4 Syſtem of ſuch 
various and well-approved Precepts: Should 


we err? No certainly. And ſuppoſe 


we mould ſay, that the Intention of every 
Artiſt, in his ſeveral Art, was directed by 


ſuch a Syſtem : Would you allow this? 


Surely. And will not /is limiting of 
Intentions to ſuch only, as are ſo directed, 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh Art from any thing | 
elſe which may reſemble it? In other 

words, 


And what, continued he, 
ſhall we ſay to their Number ? Are they 
few? Or are they not rather ſo numerous, 
that in every particular Art, ſcarce any 
comprehend them all, but the ſeveral Ar- 
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A D1artoev E. 17 
words, Is it likely, under this Diſtinction, 


to be confounded with other Habits of a 


trifling, capricious and inferior Kind? 


Ireplied, I N not. 


Let us then "3 ſaid he, and colle& 


all that we have ſaid, together. We have 


already agreed, that the Power of acting 


after a certain manner is ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute Art, without the aZually operating 
agreeably to that Power. And We have 


now farther held the Intentions of every 
Artiſt to be directed by a Syſtem of various 
and well-approved Precepts. Beſidesall this, 
we ſettled it before, that all Art was founded 
in Habit; and was peculiar to Man; and 
was ſeen by becoming the Cauſe of ſome Ef 


| feff. It ſhould ſeem then, that the whole 


Idea of AR T was this AN HABITUAL | 


POWER IN Man or BECOMING THE 
CAUSE OF SOME EpFECT, ACCORD= 


ING TO A SYSTEM OF VARIOUS 


AND WELL-APPROVED PRECE PTS. 


I replied, That his Account appeared 
to be probable and jut. 
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13 Concerning ART, 


F2: AnDnow then, continued he, as we 
have gone thus far, and have ſettled between 
us what we believe Art to be; ſhall we goa 


little farther, or is your Patience at an end? 


Oh! no, replied I, not if any thing be 


left. We have walked ſo leiſurely, that much 
remains of our Way and I can think of no 

Method, how we may better amuſe our- 

ſelves, | 


_ MyFrienduponthisproceededwithſay= 


ing, that if Art were a Cauſe, (as we had 
agreed it was) it muſt be the Cauſe of ſome- 
thing, Allow it, ſaid I. 


And if it be 
the Cauſe of ſomething, it muſt have a Sub- 


ject tooperateon. For every Agent has need 


of ſome Patient; the Smith of his Iron, the 


Carpenter of his Wood, the Statuary of his 
Marble, and the Pilot of his Ship. 


I anſwered, it was true. 


If then, 


fail he, the Subjects of particular Arts be 
thus evident: What Idea ſhall we form of 


chat vi verſal Subject, which is common to all 


Ar? Atthis Queſtion, it muſt be con- 


felled, I was a little embaraſſed, 


Tuis 
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TH1s induced him toaſk me, How many 


Torts of Subjects I allowed of? Here I 


could not help heſitating again. There 
is nothing, continued he, ſo difficult in the 


Queſtion. You muſt needs perceive, that 


all Natures whatever can be but either con- 
tingent or neceſſary. This may be, re- 
lied 1; bot even 56 1s cotammprehent © : 
you. Not comprehend me ! ſaid he; 


then anſwer me a Queſtion: Can you con- 
ceive any Medium between Motion and No- 
Motion, between Change and No- Change? 


I replied, I could not. If not, 


can you conceive any thing in the whole 


Order of Being, which muſt not be either 
liable to theſe, or not liable? Nothing. 
Call thoſe things therefore, ſaid he, 


which are liable to Change and Motion, con- 
tingent Natures ; and thoſe which are not 
liable, neceſſary Natures: And thus you 


have a Diviſion, in which all things are in- 


cluded, We have fo, ſaid I. 


20 Concerning ART, 


In which therefore, ſaid he, of hee Na. 
tures ſhall we ſeek for this common Subjectof 
Art? To this, I told him, I was unable 
to anſwer. Reflect, ſaid he, a little. 


We have found Art to be a Cauſe. 
We have. And is it not eſſential to 


every Cauſe to operate? or can it be a Cauſe, 
and be the Cauſe of nothing? Impoſſible. 


Wherever therefore there is Cauſe, 


here is neceſſarily implied ſome Operation. 
There is. And can there poſſibly 

be Operation, without Motion and Change? 

But Change and 


There cannot, 
Motion muſt needs be incompatible with 


what is neceſſary and immutable, They 
muſt, $0 therefore is Cauſe. It muſt. 


And fo therefore Art. It muſt, 
Truth therefore, ſaid he, and Know- 
ledge; Principles and Demonſtrations; the 


general and intellectual Eſſencesof Things; 
in ſhort, the whole immutable and neceſſary 
Mature is no part of it reducible to a Subjeft 
/ Art, It ſeems fo, ſaid I. 5 


Ir 
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Ir therefore Art, ſaid he, have nothing 
to do with the ſeady, abſtrat?, and ne- 


cefſary Nature, it can have only to do 


with the tranſient, the particular, and 
contingent one. It is true, ſaid I; for 
there is no other left. And ſhall we 
then ſay, replied he, it has to do with al. 


contingent Natures exiſting in the Univerſe? 


For aught, replied I, which to me ap- 


pears contrary. What think you, ſaid 
he, of thoſe Contingents of higher Order? 2 


ſuch as the grand Planetary Syſtem; the 


Succeſſion of the Seaſons; the regular and 
uniform Courſe of all ſuperior Natures in 


the Univerſe? Has Art any Ability to 
intermeddle here? No certainly, ſaid I. 

Theſe ſuperior Contingents then, 
which move without Interruption, are, it 


ſeems, above it. „ They are.” 


And ſhall we ſay the ſame of 7ho/e of lower = 
Sort; thoſe, whoſe Courſe wwe ſee often inter- 
rupted; thoſe, which the Strength and Cun- 


; ning of Man are able to influence and con- ; 
froul? Give Inſtances, ſaid I, of what 
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22 Concerning ART, 
you mean. I ö mean, ſaid he, Earth, 


Water, Air, Fire; Stones, Trees; Ani- 
mals; Men themſelves. Are theſe Con- 


tingents within the reach of Art, or has 


Art here no Influence? I ſhould think, 
ſaid I, a very great one. 


Ir this, continued he, be true, it ſhould 
ſeem that the coMMONM OR UNIVERSAL 
SUBJECT oF ART was- ALL T HOSE CON- 

TINGENT NATURES, WHICH LIE WITH 
IN THE REACH OF THE HUMAN PowERS 

To INFLUENCE. I acknowledge, ſaid I, 
it appears ſo. 5 


Thu s far then, ſaid he, we have ad- 
vanced with tolerable Succeſs. We have 
gained ſome Idea of Art, and ſome Idea of 
5 its Subject. Our Inquiry, on the whole, 


has informed us, that ART is —— an hab:- 


tual Power in Man of becoming à certain 
Cauſe— and that its SuBJecT is—every 
lch contingent Nature, which lies within the 

reach of the human Powers to influence. 
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$2. It is true, ſaid I, this appears to have 

been the reſult of our Inquiry, and a full 
and ample one it ſeems to have been. 

A long one, replied he, if you pleaſe, but 
not a full and ample one. Can any 
thing, ſaid I, be wanting, after what you 
have ſaid already? Certainly, replied 
he, a great deal. We have talked much 
indeed of Art, conſidered as a Cauſe; and 
much of the Subject, on which it operates; 
but what moves theſe Operations to com- 
mence, and where it is they end, theſe are 
Topics, which we have as yet little 
thought of. I begged him then, that 
we might now conſider them. 


Hz was willing, he ſaid, for his Part, 
and immediately went on by aſking, What 
1 thought Was the Beginning of Art? 
I mean, ſaid he, by Beginning, that Cauſe 
for the Sake of which it operates, and which 
being ſuppoſed away, Men would be never 
moved to follow it. To this, I told him, 
I was unable to anſwer. You will not 
| -Q 4c. abok 
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24 - Concerning ART, 


| think it, ſaid he, ſo difficult, when you 


have a little more conſidered. Reflect 
with yourſelf—— Was it not the Abſence 


of Health, which excited Men to cultivate 


the Art of Medicine? TI replied, it was. 
Wbat then, ſaid he, if the Human 
Body had been ſo far perfect and ſelf- 


 Jufficient, as never to have felt the Vicifſi= 


tudes of Well and Ill: Would not then this 
Art have been wholly unknown ? 


I replied, I thought it would. And 
what ſaid he, if we extend this Perfection 


a Degree farther, and ſuppoſe the Body not 
only thus healthful, but withal ſo robuſt, as 


to have felt no Uneaſineſs from a/l Incle- 
mencies of Weather : Would not then the 


Arts of Building alſo and Cloathing have 


been as uſeleſs as that of Medicine? 
I replied, it ſeemed they would. But 
what ſaid he, if we bound not this Per- 


fection of ours even here? What if we 
ſuppoſe, that not only Things merely neceſ- 
ſary, but that thoſe alſo conducive to Ele- 
gance and Enjoyment were of courſe all 
ee in the Conſtitution of Human Na- 


ture; 
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ture; that they were all ſeady, conſtant, 


and independent from without, and as in- 
ſeparable from our Being, as Perſpiring, or 


Circulation: In ſuch caſe, would not the 


Arts of Muſic, Painting, and Poetry, with 


every other Art paſſing under the Denomi- 


nation of Elegant, have been as uſeleſs, as 
we have held thoſe others of Medicine, 


Clothing, and Architecture? I replied, 
It ſeems they would. It was then the 


Abſence of Joys, Elegancies, and Amuſe- 
ments from our Conſtitution, as left by 


Nature, which induced us to ſeek them in 


: ; heſe Arts of Elegance and Entertainment. 


It was. And what, ſaid he, are 


Joys, Elegancies, Amuſements, Health, 


Robuſtneſs, with thoſe ſeveral other Objects 
of Defire, whoſe Abſence leads to Art, but ſo 
many different Names of that complex Being 
called Good, under its various, and multi- 


orm, and popular Appearances? I e re- 


plied, it ſeemed ſo. 


Ir this then, faid he, be granted, it 
 hould kem that the Beginning or Prin- 


ciple 
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26 Concerning A R T, 
ciple of Art was the Abſence of ſomething 
thought Good; becauſe it has appeared that 
it is for the Sake of ſome ſuch abſent Good 
that every Art operates; and becauſe, if 


we ſuppoſe no ſuch Abſence to have been, 


doe ſhould never have known any Art. 


1 confeſs, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 


Bur how then, continued he? If it be 


true that all Art implies ſuch Principle, 


it 1s reciprocally true, that every ſuch 


Principle ſhould imply Art? l ſee no 
Reaſon, ſaid I, why not. Conſider, 


? 


ſaid he. It might be thought a Good by 
ſome perhaps, to be as ſtrong as thoſe 
Horſes, which are ploughing yonder Field; 
to be as tall as thoſe Elms, and of a Nature 
as durable. Vet would the Abſence of 
Goods like theſe, lead to Art? Or is it not 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, there ſhould be an Art 
of Inpoſſiviliies? Abſurd, ſaid I, cer- 
tainly. If ſo, ſaid he, when we define 
the Beginning or Principle of Art, it is not 
enough to call it the Avſence of Something 
thought Good, unleſs we add, that the Good 


be 
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"MN DIALVUOYE 27 
be a Good Poſſible; a Thing attainable by 
Man; a Thing relative to Human Life, and 

conſiſtent with Human Nature: Or does not 
this alſo appear a Requilite ? J replied, 
I thought it did. 


VE Bur ſtill, continued hes it a ſuf- 
ficient Motive to Art, that the Good deſired 
ſhould be attainable? In other Words, 

does every Abſence of Good attainable lead 

to Art, or is our Account ſtill 700 looſe, and 
in need of ſtricter Determination? 

Of none, ſaid I, which appears to me. 

Reflect, ſaid he; there are ſome of the poſe 

ble Goods ſo obvious and eaſy, that every 

Man, in an ordinary State of common na- 

tural Perfection, is able to acquire them, 
without Labour or Application, You will 
hardly deny butthat a fair Apple, tempting ; 
to eat, may be gathered; or a clear Spring, 
tempting to drink, may be drank at, by 


the mere Suggeſtions of will and unin- 


firufed Inſtin?. ] granted, they might. 
It would be therefore impertinent, 


bid he, to e that Goods, like theſe, 


| ſhould = 
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28 Concerning AR 1. . 
ſhould lead to Art, becauſe Art would be 


— ſuperfluous, and in no reſpect neceſſary. 


Indeed, ſaid I, it ſeems ſo. 


Ir cherefore, ſaid he, neither Impoſſ bles 
lead to Art, becauſe of ſuch there can be no 
Art; nor Things eafily poſſible, becauſe in 


fuch Nature can do without Art : what is it 
we have left, to which we may refer it ? 
Or can it indeed be to any other than to that 
middle Claſs of Things, which, however poſ- 
ſible, are ſtill not ſo eaſy, but to be beyond 

the Powers of Will, and Inſtinct unin- 


ſtructed? I replied, it ſeemed fo, 


That there are many ſuch Things, ſaid he, 
is evident paſt Doubt. For what Man 


would pay Artiſts ſo largely for their Arts, 
were he enabled by Nature to obtain what- 


ever he deſired ? Or who would ſtudy to 
be ſkilled in Arts, were Nature's original 


Powers to be of themſelves alone ſufficient? | 
I told him, it was not likely. 


Ix ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, according 


tothisReaſoning, thattheBeGINNING, Mo- 


ſive, 5 
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tive, or Principle of Art; that Cauſe, which 


firſt moves it to Action, and, for the Sake of 
@obich its ſeveral Operations are exerted, 
is TH WANT OR ABSENCE OF SOME= 
' THING APPEARING Go0D; RELATIVE 
 ToHuMANLIFE, AND ATTAINABLEBY 


MAN, BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURAL | 


AND UNINSTRUCTED FACULTIES, 
1 replied, I could not deny, but that the 


Account appeared probable, 


$4. Lr this then, ſaid he, ſuffice, as to 
the Beginning of Art. But how ſhall we 


| deſcribe its End ? What is it we ſhall pro- 
nounce this? My Anſwer, I replied, 
muſt be the fine as often already; which 
was indeed, that I could not reſolve the 
Queſtion. It ſhould ſeem, ſaid he, 
not fo difficult, now we have diſcovered 
what Beginning is. For if Beginning and 
End are Contraries and oppoſed, it is but 


to invert, as it were, the Notion of Begin- 


ning, and we gain of courſe the Notion of 


End. ls aſked him in what Manner? 
Thus, ſaid he, the FOO of Art has 
| been 
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been held to be Something, which, if ſubpoſed 
_ away, Men would be never moved to apply to 


Art. By Inverſion therefore the End of Art 


muſt be Something, which, while ſuppoſed 
away, Men would never ceaſe applying to Art; 
becauſe, were they to ceaſe, while the End 
Was wanting, they would ceaſe with Im- 
perfection, and their Performance would 
be incomplete. To this I anſwered, That 
the Account, however true, was by far too 
general, to give me much Intelligence, 


Hr replied, If it was, he would endea- 


vour to be more particular. And what, 


continued he, ſhould we ſay, that every : 
Art, according to its Genius, will of courſe 
be accompliſhed either in ſome Energy, or in 
ſome Work; that, beſides theſe two, it can 


be accompliſhed i in Nothing elſe; and con- 


ſequently that one of theſe muſt of neceſſity be 


its End? I could not here but anſwer 


him with a Smile, That the Matter was 
now much obſcurer than ever. I find 

then, ſaid he, it is proper we ſhould be more 
5 Bent in our Inquiries, and deduce our 


Neaſon- 
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Reaſonings from ſome clearer Point of 
View. I told him, It was quite neceſ- 


ſary, if he intended to be intelligible. 


Tuus then, aidhe. You will grant, that 


every Art, being a Cauſe, muſt be productive 


of ſome Effed ; for inſtance, Muſic, of a 
Tune; Dancing, of a Dance; Architecture, 


of a Palace; and Sculpture, of a Statue. 


It is allowed, ſaid I, You will 


grant alſo, ſaid he, that in theſe Productions 

they are all accompliſhed and ended: Or, in 

other Words, that as Muſic produces a Tune, 
ſo it is ended and accompliſhed in a Tune; 


and as Sculpture produces a Statue, ſo is 
it ended and accompliſhed in a Statue. 
It is admitted, ſaid J. Now theſe Pro- 
ductions, continued he, if you will examine, 
are not like Units or Mathematical Points; 


but, on the contrary, all conſiſt of a certain 


Number of Parts, from whoſe accurate Or- 


der is derived their Beauty and Perfection. 
For example; Notes, ranged after ſuch a 


Manner, make a Tune in Muſic; and 


_ Limbs, ranged after ſuch a Manner, make a 


Statue 
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Statue or a Picture. I replied, They did. 


If then the Productions, continued he, 


of every Art thus conſiſt of certain Parts, 
it will follow, that hee Parts will be either 

co. exiſtent, or not; and if not co-exiſtent, 
then of courſe ſacegſive. Aſſiſt me, 
ſaid I, by another Inſtance, for you are 
growing again obſcure. 
plied he, as in a Statue, where Arms, Legs, 
Body, and Head all ſub/ift together at one in- 
dividual Inſtant: Succeſſive, as in a Tune or 
Dance, wherethere is noſuch Co-exiſtence, 
but where ſome Parts are ever paſſing away, : 

and others a are ever Neben them. | 


Co-exiflent, re- 


Gan any Thing be ſaid to exiſh fr faid , 
whoſe Parts are ever paſſing away? 

Surely, replied he, or how elſe exiſt Years 
and Seaſons, Months and Days, with their 
common Parent, Time itſelf? Or indeed 
what is Human Life, but a Compound of 


Parts thus fleeting; a Compound of various 


and multiform Actions, which ſucceed each 


other in a certain Order? The Fact, 
ſaid I, appears ſo. = 
| THis 


* 
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Tuis then, continued he, being the caſe, 
and there being this Difference in Produc- 
tions, call every Production, the Parts of 


hich exijt ſucceſſively, and whoſe Nature 


hath its Being or Eſſence in a Tranſition, call 
it, whatitreally is, a Motion or an ENERGY— 
Thus a Tune and a Dance are Energies; 
thus Riding and Sailing are Energies; and 
ſo is Elocution, and fo is Life itſelf. On 
the contrary, call every Produdlion, whoſe 


Parts exiſt all at once, and whoſe Nature de- 


ends not on a Tranſition fer its Eſſence, call 
it a Wokk, or Thing done, not an Energy 
or Operation, —Thus a Houle is a Work, 
a Statue is a Work, and ſo is a Ship, and 


ſo a Picture. MS ſeem, ſaid I, to com- 
prehend you. | 


Ip then there be no Productions, ſaid he, 
but muſt be of Parts, either cc-exiſtent or 
* fucceſ we; and the one of theſe be, as you 
perceive, a Work, and the other be an 
Energy; it will follow, here will be no 
Production N but will be either a Work or an 

5 Energy. 
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34 Concerning ART), 
Energy. There will not, ſaid I, But 


every Art, ſaid he, you have granted, is 
accompliſhed and ended in what it produces? 
And there are 


T replied, IJ had. 


719 „Prod ier, but V orks or Energies ? 
None. 


5 It will follow then, ſaid he, thatEvERY 
ARTWILL BE ACCOMPLISHED ANDEND- 


ED IN A Work OR ENERGY. 


* 


To this! anſwered, That his Reaſoning 


I could not impeach; but that ſtill the Di- 
ſtinction of Work and Energy was what I 
did not well comprehend. There are 
ſeveral Circumſtances, ſaid he, which will 


ſerve ſufhciently to make it clear. 


I begged he would mention ſome. 


Tuus PE ſaid he Wes the Pro- 
duction of any Art is an Energy, then the 


Perfection of the Art can be only perceived 
during that Energy. For inſtance, the Per- 


fection of a Muſician is only known, while 


he continues playing. But when the Pro- 
duktion 
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duction of any Art is a Work, then 7s not the 


Perfection viſible during the Energy, but only. 


after it. Thus the Perfection of the Sta- . 
tuary is not ſeen during his Energies as a 
Statuary, but when his Energies are over, 


when no Stroke of the Chizzel is waiting; 
but the Statue is left as She Reſult of all. 


It 1 18 true, ſaid I, 


AG Ain, continued he, — in conſe- 
quence of this, where the Production is an 
Energy, there the Production is of Neceſſity 
co-eval with the Artiſt, For how ſhould 


the Energy ſurvive the Man? the Playing 


remain, when the Muſician is dead? But 


where the Production is a York, then is 
tere no ſuch Neceſſity. The Work may well 
remain, when the Artiſt is forgotten; there 
being no more reaſon, that the Statue and 
the Artiſt hould be co-eval, than the Man 


and the rude Marble, before it received a 


regular Figure. You ſeem now, ſaid I, 
* to have explained yourſelf. 
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1 Concerning A R T, 


Le then, ſaid he, Wok k and ENERGY 


be made 7ntelligible Terms, you cannot but 
perceive the Truth of what we before aſ- 
ſerted——Zhat every Art, according to its 


Genius, muſt needs be accompliſhed in one of 


theſe ; that, except in theſe two, it can be ad- 3 
 compliſhed in nothing elſe ; and conſequently 
bat ONE OF THESE MUST OF NECESSITY 
BE ITS Ex Db. 
Reaſoning appeared juſtly deduced. 80 
much then, replied he, for the Ending or 
Accompliſhment of Art; and fo much allo 


For a long, and, 1 fear, an intricate Diſqui- 
ſition. 


T1 anſwered, That the 


F 5. He had no ſooner ſaid this, than I 


was beginning to applaud him ; eſpecially 


on his having treated a Subject focopioully, 
ſtarted, as it were, by Chance, and without 

any apparent Preparation. But J had not 
gone far, before he interrupted me, by ſay- 


ing, That as to my Praiſes they were more 


than he deſerved; that he could pretend to 5 
BO great Merit for having been, as I called 


0 it, 
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it, ſo copious, when he had ſo often before 
thought, on what at preſent we had been 
talking. In ſhort, ſays he, to tell you a 
Secret, I have been a long time amuſing 


myſelf, in forming an Eſſay upon this Sub- 
Jet. I could not hereforbearreproach- 


ing him, for having hitherto concealed his 


Intentions. My Reproaches produced aſort 
of amicable Controverſy, which at lengtn 
ended in his offering, That, to make me 


ſome amends, he would now recite me (if 


4 pleaſed) a ſmall fragment of the Piece: 


a Fragment which he had happened acci- 
dentally to have about him. The Propoſal, ; 
on my part, was willingly accepted, and 


without farther Delay, the Fapers were 
9 produces. ” 


As to the Performance it{elf, it muſt be 


=} confeſſed, inpointof Stile, it was ſomewhat | 
high and florid, perhaps even bordering 


upon an Exceſs, At the time however of 
recital, this gave me leſs Offence, becauſe _ 
it ſeemed, as it were, to palliate the Dryneſs 
of what had Paſſed before, and in ſome fort 
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38 Concerning ART, 
to ſupply the Place of an Epilogue to our 


Conference. Not however to anfieipats, 
he began reading as follows: 


= 0 ART! Thou diſtinguiſping Attribute 


* and Honour of Human Kind! who art 
ce not only able fo imitate Nature in her 
“ Graces, but (what is more) even 79 adorn 


te ler with Graces of thy un. Poſſeſſed of 


© Thee, the meaneſt Genius grows deſerv- 
© jng, and has a juſt Demand for a Portion 
* of our Eſteem. Devoid of Thee, the 
ce Brighteſt of our Kind lie loſt and uſeleſs, ; 
and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from 


ce the moſt Deſpicable and Baſe, When 


« we inhabited Foreſts in common with 
„ Brutes, nor otherwiſe known from them 
than by the Figure of our Species; Thou 
« taughteſt us to aſſert He Sovere? gnty of our 


& Nature, and to aſſume that Empire, for 
« which Providence intended us. Thou- 
« ſands of Utilities owe their Birthto Thee; 
c thouſands of Elegancies, Pleaſures, and 


*« Toys, without which Life itſelf would be 


but an inſipid Poſſeſſion, 


« Wipe 
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« Wipe and extenſive is the Reach 
& of thy Dominion. No ELEMENT is 


there either ſo violent or ſo ſubtle, fo yield- 


irg or ſo fluggiſh, as by the Powers of its 
Nature to be ſuperior to thy Direction. 
« Thou dreadeſt not the fierce Impetuolity 
e of Fire, but compelleſt its Violence to 
& be both obedient and uſeful. By it Thou 


« ſofteneſt the ſtubborn Tribe of Minerals, 


« ſo as to be formed and moulded into 


Shapes innumerable. Hence Weapons, 


« Armour, Coin; and previous to theſe, 


« and other Thy / Yorks and Energies, 
4 hence all thoſe various Too's and Inſtru- 


«© ments, which empower Thee to proceed ? 
* to farther Ends more excellent. Nor 18 | 
« the ſubtle AIR leſs obedient to Thy | 


4 Power, whether Thou willeſt it to be a 


« Miniſter to our Pleaſure, or Utility. At 

10 Thy Command it giveth Birth to Sounds, 
ce which charm the Soul with all the Powers 
« of Harmony. Under thy Inſtruction it 
* moves the Ship o'er Seas, while that 
6c yielding Element, where otherwiſe we 
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ä Concerning A R 1 

„ ſink, even WATER itſelf is by Thee 
* taught to bear us; the vaſt Ocean to pro- 
© mote that Intercourſe of Nations, which 


Ignorance would imagine it was deſtined 
d to intercept. To ſay how thy Influence is 
„ ſeen on EARTu, would be to teach 
„the meaneſt, what he knows already. 
$* Suffice it but to mention 1e,dsof Arable 


and Paſture ; Lawns and Groves, and 


Gardens, and Plantations; Cottages, Vil- 


ages, Caſtles, Towns; Palaces, Temples, 
"bs and ſpacious CUES, 


« Nor does thy Empire endi in Subjefts 
te thus in-animate. Its Power alſo extends f 
& thro! the various Race of ANIMALS, 
ho either patiently ſubmit to become 


« thy Slaves or are ſure to ſind Thee an ir- 


« refiſtible Foe. The faithful Dog, the 
&« patient Ox, the generous Horſe, and the 
06 mighty Elephant, are content all to re- 

« ceive their InitruQtions from Thee, and 


« readily to lend their natural IH inchs or 


© Szrength, to perform thoſe Offices, which 
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« any Species, which are ſerviceable when 


« dead, Thou ſuggeſteſt the Means to in- 
« veſtigate and take them. If any be ſo 
« ſavage, as to refuſe being tamed; or of 
& Natures fierce enough, to venture an At- 


e tack; Thou teacheſt us to ſcorn their 
© brutal Rage; to meet, repel, purſue, and 


6c ee 


| 40 AND hack, O Aus 18 is thy amazing 


Influence, when Thou art employed only 
* on theſe inferior Subjects; on Natures In- 


te animate, or at beſt [rrational, But when- 


© &er Thou chooſeſt a Subject more noble, 
e and ſetteſt to the cultivating of Mix p 


« ;t{elf, then it is Thou becomeſt truly ami- 


“ able and divine; the ever- flowing Source 


of thoſe ſublimer Beauties, of which 20 
Subject but Mind alone is capable. Then 
eit is Thou arftnabled to exhibit to Man- 
* kind the admired Tribe of Poets and of 
„ Orators; the ſacred Train of Patriots and 
ce of Heroes; the godlike Liſt of Philoſo- 
ce phers and Legiſlators; the Forms of vir- 
* tuous and equal Nenne, where private 


9 „Wel- 


42 Concerning A R T, 


Welfare is made the ſame with public ; 
« where Crowds themſelves prove dil- 

e intereſted and brave, and Virtue is made 

a national and popular Characteriſtic. 


« Hair ! ſacred Source of all theſe 
% Wonders! Thy/e/f inſtruct me to praiſe 
“ Thee worthily,thro' whom whate'er we 


do, is done with Elegance and Beauty; 
* without whom, what we do, isever grace- 
| © Jeſs and deformed. —Venerable Power! 
„By what Name ſhall I addreſs Thee? 
46 Shall I call thee Ornament of Mind ; $ 
or art Thou more truly Mind itſelf — 
4 11 18 MIND Thou ART, moſt perfect : 
« Mind ; not rude, untaught, but fair and 
6c 1 in ſuch Thou dwelleſt, of ſuch 
Thou art the Form; nor is it a Thing 
© more poſſible to ſeparate Thee from ſuch, 
e than it would be to leparate Thee from | 


thy own Exiſtence — 


My good Friend was now arrived to a 
very exalted Pitch, and was purſuing his 
Panegyricwith greatWarmth and Fluency; 

when 
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A DIATLOG UE. 43 
when we entered the Suburbs, our Walk 
being near finiſned. The People, as we 
went along, began to look at us with Sur- 
prize; which I, who was leſs engaged, 
having leiſure to obſerve, thought it was 
proper to admoniſh my Friend, that he 
ſhould give over. He immediately ceaſed 
reading; put his Papers up; and thanked 


me for ſtopping him at to ſeaſonable a 
Time. : 


86. WHAT remained of our Diſcourſe 


. paſſed off with leſs Rapture, and was in- 


deed no more, than a kind of ſhort Re- 


capitulation. 


HE obſerved to me, that our Inquiries 


had furniſhed out an Anſwer to four diffe- 


rent Queſtions. For thus, ſaid he, if it be 


aſked us, What Art is? We have to 


Anſwer, it an habitual Power in 
Man, of becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effet, 
according to a Syſtem of various and well. 
approved Precepts. If it be aſked us, On 


what Subject Art operates? We can anſwer, 
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1 Concerning AR T, 5 

On a contingent, which is within the reach 
of the Human Powers to influence. If it be 
aſked us, For what Reaſon, for the ſake of 


_ what, Art operates? We may reply, For 


the fake of ſome abent Good, relative to Hu- 
man Life, and attainable by Man, but ſupe- 


rior to his natural and uninſtructed Facul- 


ties. Laſtly, if it be aſked, here it is the 


Operations of Art end? We may ſay, 


Either in fome Energy, or in fome Wark. 


He added, That if he were not afraid of 


the Imputation of Pedantry, he could be 


almoſt tempted to fay, That we had been 
conſidering Art, with reſpect to thoſe four 


Cauſes, ſo celebrated once among Profeſſors 
in the Schools. By theſe, upon Inquiry, I 


found that he meant certain Cauſes, called 


the Hffcient, the f Material, the Þ Final, 


and the | Fermal. 


BUT 


| * P. 17. 1 P. 22. P. 28, 29. 
{ P. 34, 36. 


Deen, . 
Hor here, without farther explaining, 
he begged for the preſent that we might 
_ conclude, being ſufficiently, as he laid, 
fatigued with the Length of what had 
paſſed already. The Requeſt was reaſon- 


able I could not but ovrn, and thus ended 


our Converſation, and ſoon after it our 


Walk, = 


The END. 
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CHAP TER the FIRST: 


1 NTRODUCTION - Dgu and 
Diſtribution of the Whale—- Preparation 
fer the following Chapters, 


CHAPT 'ER the S cop. 


O the Subjects 11105 Pit nting mitates. i 
On the Subjects which Muſic imitates — 
1 To Comturiſon of Mujic with Painting. 


o 


CHAPTER the THIRD, 


ON the Subjects 851 rb Poetry imitates, 32 
imitates only thro natural Med a, or mere 
Sounds — — Compariſon of Poetry in this 

| Capacity, Her. With Paint mg, then with 

1 Muſic ICs 


= CHAP- 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER the Four TH. 
On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, not 
y mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 
_ Words ſignificant; ie Subjects being ſuch 
to which the Genius of each of the other two 
Arts is moſt perfectly adapted. — Its Com- 
5 Poriſini in theſe Subjects, firſt with Paint- 
ing; then with TO nn 


CHAPTER the Fir ru. 
o the Subje?s wah Poetry imitates by 


Words ſignificant, being at the ſame time 
Subjects notadapted 70 the Geniusof either 


of the other Art,. 7e Nature of theſs 


Subjects, ——T he Abilities of Poetry 7 


imitate them.—Compariſen of Poetry in 


reſpect of theſe Subjedts, firſt with Paint- 


ings then Ws th M. Wo. 
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on Mf conſidered nit as an Imitation, but 
y = os deriving its Eficacy from another 

Source, ——On its joint Operation by this 
0 means with Poetry.—— An Objection to 
— Muſic ſolved. Ihe Advantage ariſing to 


it, as well as to Poetry, from their being 
united, ——Concluiſon, 
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A DISCOURSE. 


On MUSIC, PAINTING, 
and POETRY. 


CHAP, I 


Introduction. Deſ zu and Diſtribution of 
theW, F on for the - following 
Chapters. | 


Some contribute to its Necęſſ- 


lies, as Medicine and Agriculture; others 
do its Elegance, 3 as Mubic, Painting, and 
= Poetry. 


Now, with reſpect to theſe two diffe- 


rent Species, the neceſſary Arts ſeem to have 
been prior in time; if it be probable, that 


__ on Men 


A LL Arts have this in common, Ch. I. 
that they reſpe Human Life. 


1 " Þ £4: n 3 3 yo = - 2 * 
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Ch. J. 
tthemſelves, before they began to deliberate 


A Discovurse on MUSIC, 
Men conſulted how 70 live and 10 ſipport 


how to render Life agreeable. Nor is this 


indeed unconfirmed by Fact, there being 


no Nation knovwu ſobarbarous and ignorant, 


as where the Rudiments of theſe neceſſary 


Arts are not in ſome degree cultivated. 


And hence poſſibly they may appear to be 
the more excellent and worthy, as having 


claim to a Preference, derived from their 
| Seniority, | 


Tur Arts however of Elegance cannot 


be ſaid to want Pretenſions, if it be true, 
that Nature framed us for ſomething more 


than mere Exiſtence. Nay, farther *, if Well. 


being be clearly preferable to Mere-being, 
J and this without it be but a thing contempt- 
| ible, they may have reaſon perhaps to | 
aſpire even to a Superiority. But enough 
of this, to come to our Purpoſe. 


92. 
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O ro Civ wipi WAYS Werne, 
A v i , Plat. in Critone. 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


23 


82. Tur Deſign of this Diſcourſe is to Ch: I. 


treat of Moste, PAINTING, and POETRY; 
to conſider in what they agree, and in 


what they differ; and WHICH UPON THE 
WHOLE, 1S MORE EXCELLENT THAN THE 


OTHER TWO. 


. In entering upon this Inquiry, it is firſt 


to be obſerved, that the MIND is made 


conſcious of the natural World and its Af. 
fections, and of other Minds and their 


18 

12 

* oo 

S * 

25 
— At 
. ; = 


Affections, by the ſeveral Organs of the 


Senſes (a). By the ſame Organs, theſe Arts 


exhibit to the Mind Inntatious, and imitate 


- either Parts or AﬀeAions of this natural 
Ty ns World, 


** 


* 


(2) To explain ſome future Obſervations, it will 
be proper here to remark, that the MIND rem theſe 


Materials thus brought together, and from its ewn Ope- 
rations on them, and in conſequence of them, becomes 
fra«ght with IDtas and that Many Minps / 
fraught, by a ſort of ComeacrT af//gning to ear IDEA 
ſome SOUND to be its MARK or SY 14397, ee ie fir ft 
INVENTORS and FOUNDERS 2f LaxGuAGz. dee 
Vol. "uy or 1 Lib. iii. cap. 3: + | 
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A DiscopRSE ec MUSIC, 
World, or elſe the Paſſions, Energies, and 


S—= other Affections of Minds. There is this 


Difference however between theſe Arts and 
Nature; that Nature paſſes tothe Percipient 
thro? all the Senſes; whereas theſe Arts ule 
only taco of them, that of Seeing and that 
of Hearing. And hence it is that the n 
ible Objects or Media, thro' which (6) they 
imitate, can be /uch only, as theſe two Senſes 


are framed capable of perceiving; and theſe 


Media are Motion, Sound, Corus and 


Figure. 


PainT- 


— — — — — — 
- 2 


pg _ , 


WON 'To prevent  Contullan” it watt be bee reg, 
that in all theſe Arts there is a Difference e 
the ſenſible Media, thro' which they imitate, and the 
Subjefts imitated. The ſenſible Media, thro' which 


they imitate, mult be always relative to that Senſe, 
by which the particular Art applies te the Mind; but 


the Subject imitated may be Vereign to that 6 and 
beyond the P.wwer of its Perception, Painting, for in- 


ſtance, (as is ſhewn in this Chapter) has 0 /er/ible 


Media, thro! which it operates, except Colour and 
Figure: But as to Subjects, it may have Motions, 


Sounds, moral Affections and Actions; ene of which 
are either Colours or Figures, but which however are 
oll capable of being imitated thro them. See Chapter 
the ſecond, Notes (Þ), (e), (4). 
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PAINTING, having the Eye for its Or- Ch. I. 
gan, cannot be conceived to imitate, but 9 
thro' the Media of vi/ible Objects And | 
farther, its Mode of imitating being always 
motionleſs, there muſt be ſubtracted from 
theſe the Medium of Motion. It remains : 
then, that Colour and Figure are the only 
Media, thro* which Painting imitates, 


Mus 1c, paſſing to the Mind thro' the 
Organ of the Ear, can imitate only by 
| Sounds and Actions. 


Ri having the Ear alſo for its 
Organ, as far as Words are conſidered to be 
no more than mere Sounds, can go no far- 
ther in Imitating, than may be performed 
by Sound and Motion. But then, as Thee 
its Sounds ftand by * Compat? for the various A 
1deas, with which the Mind is fraught, it is I 
- enabled by this means to imitate, as (Jar as 1 
Lan- 


nat — — ; © 37 
2 


| 0 See Note (a) Page 55. | 
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A Discovrss on MUSIC, 
Language canexpreſs; and that it is evident 


Yry will, in & manner, include all things. 


Now from hence may be ſeen, how 


theſe ARTS urn and how they differ. 


THEY agree, by being all MinETIc, 
or IMITATIVE. 


TRE V 4: Aer, as they imitate by d:ferent 


Media; PAINTING by Figure and Colour ; 
Mus 1c, by Sound and Motion; PAINTING 
and Music, by Media which are Natural; 
Po T Rx, for the greateſt Part, by a Medium, 
which is Artificial (c). 


93. 


Rn . — 


— 


(e) A Figure painted, or a compoſition of Mu- 
ſical Sounds have always a natural Relation to that, 
of which they are intended to be the Reſemblance, But 


a Deſcription in Words has rarely any ſuch natural 


Relation to the ſeveral Ideas, of which thoſe Words are 


the Symbals, None therefore underſtands the Deſcrip- 
tion, but thoſe who ſpeak the Language. On the con- 


trary, Muſical and Picture Imitations are intelligible 
12 all Aen. | 
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h 
* 


95 2. As to that ART, which upon the Ch. I. 
| wholeis moſt excellent of th ethree; it mult be e 
obſerved, that among theſe various Media 
of imitating, ſome will naturally be nore ac- 
curate, ſome 4%; ſome will et imitate one 
Subject ; ſome, another. Again, among 
the Number of $u4je&#s there will be-natu= 
rally alſo a Difference, as to Merit and De- 
merit. There will be ſome /u4/:m:-, and 
ſome /ow; ſome copions, and fome ſhort ; 
| ſome pathetic, and others vod of Pe ion; 
ſome formed to mnfiruet, and others not ca- 


pable of it. 


Now, from theſe tuo Circumſtances; 
that is to ſay, from the Accuracy of tbe 
Imitation, and the Merit of the Subject = 
imitated, the Queſtion concerning </ich | 1 
Artis moſt excellent, muſt be tried and de- 5 | 
termined. Bs PONG 1 


Tris 


. 


War it 1s ſaid that Poetry i is not e fot, bes 

only for the greater part artificial, ſee below, Chapter 

the Third, where what Natural Karre it t has, 18 cx 
amined and eſtimated. 
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60 A Discourst on MUSIC, 


Ch. I. TyHis however cannot be done, without 


WY a Detail of Particulars, that ſo there may 


be formed, on every part, juſt and accurate 
Compariſons. „ 


To begin therefore with Painting. 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


CHA P. II. 


On the Subjects which Pointing imitates. — 
On the Subjects which Muſic imitates.— 
N of Muſic with Painting. 


PAIN TIN, are all ſuch TniN es, 


| at Ie SES; as are * peculiarly cha- 
racteriſed by FIGURE and CoLouR. 


Or this kind are the whole Maſs (a) of 


Things inanimate and vegetable; ſuch as 


Flowers, Fruits, Buildings, Landſkips— 
The various Tribes of Animal Figures; ſuch 


as Birds, Beaſts, Herds, Flocks——T he 
Motions and Sounds peculiar to each Animal 
Species, when accompanied with Confgura- 


tions, which are ob vi ous and remarkable(b)— 
The 


. 


61 


HE F1TTEST Sunjrers FOR Ch. II. 


(a) Tur Reaſon is, that theſe 3 ate e 


wholly known to us by theirs Colour and Fiutre. Be- 


fides, they are as motionleſs, for the molt Part, in 
Nature, as in the Imitation. 


(b) InSTANCEs of this kind are the Flying of 


Birds, the Galloping of Horſes, the Roaring of Lions, 
the Croming: of Cocks. And the Reaſon is, that 
though 


62 
Ch. II. The Human Body in all its Appearances (as 
— Male, Female; Young, Old; Handſome, 


DISscouRsE on MUSIC; 


Ugly;) and in all its Attitudes, (as Laying, 


Sitting, Standing, &c.)——The Natural 


Sounds peculiar to the Human Species, (ſuch 
as Crying, Laughing, Hollowing,&c.) (e 


All Energies, Paſſions, and Aſfections of the 
Soul, being in any degree more intenſe or 
violent 


3 


though to paint Motion or Sound be impoſſible, yet the 
Motions and Sounds here mentioned having an im- 
mediate and natural Connection with a certain viſible 
_ ConFIGURATION of the Parts, the Mind, from 2 


Proſpect of this Configuration, conceives inſenſibly that 


which is concomitant 3 and hence it is that, by a ſort of 


Fallacy, the SounDs and MoT1oNs appear to be 


painted alſo, On the contrary, not ſo in fuch Mo- 
tions, as the Swimming of many kinds of Fiſh; or in 


ſuch Sounds, as the Purring of a Cat; becauſe here is no 
ſach ſpecral Configuration to be perceived. Hamer in his 
Shield deſcribing the Picture of a Bull ſeized by two 


Lions, ſays of the Bull— 9: aan En EY. 

He, belliwing loudly, wasdrag'dalong. Where Eu ſtathius, 
in commenting on this Bellowing, ſays, ws di To 
ulli, as he (the Bull) made manife}t (in the Picture) 
by his Figure or Attitude, Euſt. in J. L. p. 1224. 
(e) Tyr Reaſon is of the ſame kind, as that 
given in the Note immediately preceding; and by 
the /ame Rule, the Obſervation muſt be confined to 
natural Sounds only. In Language, few of the Speakers 
know the Configurations, which attend it. 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 
violent than ordinary (d) 


6g 
All Aims Ch. II. 


and Events, whoſe Integrity or Wholenefs — 


depends upon a bort and ſelf-evident Suc- 
ceſſion of Incidents (e Or if the Suc- 
ceſſion be extended, then /uch Actions at 
leaſt, whoſe Incidents are all along, during 
that Succeſſion, ſimilar (F) All Actions, 
which being qualified as above, open them- 
ſelves into a large Variety of Circumſtances, 


(0 


n . — 
—— — — 


(4) THz Reaſon is ſtill of the ſame kind, viz. 


from their Viſible Effects on the Body. They natu- : 
rally produce either to the Countenance a particular 


Redneſs or Paleneſs; or a particular Modification of its 
Muſcles ; or elle to the Limbs, a particular Attitude. 
Now all theſe Effects are ſolely referuble to CoLoux 
and Fro RRE, the two grand ſenſible Media, peculiar 
to Painting. See RaphaePs Cartoons of St. Paul at 
Athens, and of his ſtriking the Sorcerer Ehymas blind: 
See alſo the Crucifixion of Polycrates, and the Suffer- 

_ ings of the Conſul Regulus, both by Salvater Roſa. 
(e) For of neceſſity every PICTURE is a Pundtum 
Temporis or INSTANT. 


( 77 ) Sven, for inſtance, as a Sm at ea; whoſe | 


. Incidents of Vifion may be nearly all included in foam- 


ing Waves, a dark Sky, Ships out of their erect 


Poſture, and Men hanging upon the ropes. 


Or as a Battle; which ſrom Beginning to End pre- 


ſents nothing elſe, than Blood, Fire, Smoak, and 
Diſorder. Now fuch Events may be well imitated 


64 ADiscopksx en MUSIC, 
Ch. II. concurring all in the ſame Point of Time (g). 
== — All Actions which are known, and 


a known univerſally, rather than Actions 
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Wil 
M1 newly invented or known but to few (). 
e 
| A ND 
„ 
IF Tor we 
Wi all at once; for how long ſoever they laſt, they are but 
Wh Repetitions of the ſame——-Nicias, the Painter, recom- 
| 10 = mended much the ſame Subjects, v:z. a Sca- fight or a 
10 | Land-battle of Cavalry. His reaſons too are much the 
Ii WMA ? . * 5 82 . 
NA | fame with thoſe mentioned in Note (g). He concludes 
ITN : 0 . . 2 
0 with a Maxim, (little regarded by his Succeſſors, how- 
| 1 ever important, ) that the Subject itſelf is as much a Part 5 
10 of the Painter's Art, as the Poet's Fable is a Part of 23 


Poetry. See Demetrius Phal. p. 53. Edit. Ox. 


(2) For PAINTING is not bounded in EX TEN= 
SION, as it is in DURaT10N. Beſides, it ſeems 
true in every Species of Compoſition, that, as far as 
Perplexity and Confuſion may be avoided, and the 

¶ holeneſs of the Piece may be preſerved clear and in- 
telligible; the more ample the Magnitude, and the 
greater the Varieiy, the greater alſo, in proportion, 
the Beauty and Perfection. Noble inſtances of this 
are the Pictures above-mentioned in Note (. 
See Ariftct. Peet. cap. 7. O dt xa aln Oflow rs 
,] 56% s, at pe, &c. See alſo Characteri- 
flicks, V. I. p. 143. and Boſſu, B. I. cap. 16. L Achille 
d' Homire eſt | grand, &c. 


() TRE Reaſon is, that a Picture being (as has 
been ſaid) but a Peint or Infant, in a Story well 
known the Spectator's Memory will ſupply the pre- 
vious and the ſubſeguent. But this cannot be done, 
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PAINTING, and POETRY, 


Ao chus much as to the Subjects of 
Painting. 


8 2. In Music, TAE FITTEST SuB- 
JecTsof IuITATTON are all ſuch THINGS 


may be juſtly queſtioned, whether the moſt cele- 


brated Subjects, borrowed by Painting from Hiſtory, 


would have been any of them intelligible thre? the 
Medium of Painting only, ſuppoſing Hiitory to have 


been ſilent, and to have given n additional Information. 


Ir may be here added, that Horace, comformably 


tion a Ah, Story, before an unknown. 


Ane 
Rediu- Iaeum carmen deducis in actus, 
Nan. i e e indictaque primus. 
| Art. Poet. v. 128. 


AND indeed as the being underſtord to others, either 


65 


Ch. II. 
rt aan 


and 


where ſuch Knowledge is wanting. And therefore: it 


to this Reaſoning, recommends even to Poetic Imita- 


Hearers or Spectators, ſeems to be a common Regui- 
fte to all Mimetic Arts whatever; (for to thoſe, who 
underſtand them not, they are in fact no Mimetie 


Arts) it follows, that Per ſpicuity muſt be Eſential to 
them all; and that no prudent Artiſt would negleR, 


if it were poſſible, any juſt Advantage to obtain this 


End. Now there can be no Advantage greater, than 
the N olariely 0 of the Subject imitated, 


2 


— 


66 A Dis couRgsE on MUSIC, 
Ch. II. and IN cIpRN Ts, as are moſt eminently * cha- 
xradleriſed by Mor rox and SOUND. 


Moriox may be either / or faorft, 
even or uneven, broken or continuous. 
SOUND may be either ſoft or loud, high or 
boo. Wherever therefore any of theſe Spe- 
cies of Motion or Sound may be found in 
an eminent (not a moderate or mean) degree, 
there will be room for Mus1caL IMITA- 
ION. 


Taus, in the Natural or Inanimate 
Morld, Music may imitate the Glidings, 
Murmurings, Toſſings, Roarings, and other 
Accidents of Water, as perceived in Foun- 
tains, Cataracts, Rivers, Seas, Sc.— The 
ſame of Thunder the ſame of Winds, as 
well the ſtormy as the gentle. In the 
Animal Morid, it may imitate the Voice of 
ſome Animals, but chef that of ſinging 
Birds It may alſo fazntly copy ſome of 
their Motions.— In the Human Kind, it can 
all 


——_ 


P. 57. 


| PAINTING, and POETRY. 


alſo imitate ſome Motions (i) and Sounds (4 ); Ch. II. 
and of Sounds thoſe 220, perfectly, which e 


are expreſſive of Grief and Anguſh (1). 


AnD thus much as to the Subjects, 


which Muſic 11 imitates. | 


) 3. Ir remains then, that we compare 
theſe two ARTS together. And here in- 
deed, as to Mufical Imitation in general, it 
muſt be confeſſed that — as it can, from its 


Genius, imitate only Sounds and Motions 
as there are not many! Motions either in the 
Animal : 


WT 


ads. 


60 As the Wall 1 the Giant panel in the 
Cee what ample Strides 


i Paſtoral of Acis and Galatea.— 
he takes, 8c, 


(40 As the Shouts of a Multitude, i in the Corona- | 


tion Anthem of, God ſave the King, &c. 
(1) Tux Reaſon i is, that this Species of Muſical 


Imitation moſt nearly approaches Nature. For Grief, 


in moſt Animals, declares itſelf by Sounds, which are 


not unlike to long Notes in the Chromatic Syſtem, 
Of this kind is the Chorus of Baal's, Prieſts in 


wound, &c. 


F 2 


the Oratorio of Deborah, Doleful Tidings, 88 36e 


68 


ch. II. Final or in the Inanimate World, which 


— — 


and ſcarcely any to an Individual ——as 
there are no Natural Sounds, which cha- 
racteriſe at leaſt wer than a Species (for 


; theſe Sounds and Notions (n) On the 
N contrary, as Figures, Poſtures of Figures, 


and Colours characteriſe not only every / ſen- 
Able Species, but even every Indwvidualz and 


and Paſſions of every Individual and 


tween the Sounds and Motions of Nature, and thoſe. 


tions are chiefly Definite in their Meaſure, moſt 
Natur al are Ind:finite. 


A Discounrss on MUSIC, 


are excl. vely peculiar even to any Species 


the Natural Sounds of Individuals are in 
every Species the /ame)———farther, as 
Muſic does but imperfe@ly imitate even 


for the moſt part alſo the vario Energies 


farther, as Paintin & 1s able, w77h the higheſt 
Accaracy and Exacaneſs, to imitate ail theſe 
Colours and Figures; , and while Muſical 


* 
1 


Imita- 


61) Tut Reaſon is from the 52 1 be- 


of Muſic. Muſical Sund are all produced from Even 
Vibration, mot Natural from Uneven ; Muſical Mlo- 


* See Note (a) of this Chapter. 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 
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Imitation pretends at nN to no more, than Ch. II. 


the raiſing of Ideas /milar, itſelf aſpires to — 


raiſe ideas the very ſame———in a word, as 
Painting, in reſpect of ts Subjects, is equal 


to the noblet Part of Imitation, the Imi- 


tating regular Actions conſiſting of a Whole 
and Parts; and of ſucb Imitation, Muſic is 


utterly incapable——# ROM ALL THIS it 


mult be confeſſed, that Music AL IMITA“ 
TION Is GREATLY BELOW THAT OF 

PAINTING, and that 47 beſt it is ns an 
imperfec thing. 


As to the Efficacy therefore of Moste, 
it muſt be derived from another Source, 
_ which mult be left for the preſent, to be 


conſidered of hereafter * . 


T HERE remains to be mentioned Imi- 
tation by Poetry. 


— — 1 


* Ch. VI. 


'F 3 CHAP. 
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0 HAP. III. 
On the Subjets which Poetry imitates, but 


imitates only thro' natural Media, or mere 
Sounds Compariſon of Poetry in this 
Capacity, firſt 70710 Painting, then with 
| Mk be: 
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Ch. III. OETIC IMITATION rncludes every. 

Lhe hg thing in it, which is performed etther by 
PicTURE-IMITATION or Mvus1car ; for 
its Materials are Words, and Words are 
* Smbels Compact of all Ideas. 


| FARTHER as Wards, beſide their being 1A 

Symbol by Compact, are alſo Sound, vari- 1 

ouſly diſtinguiſhed by their Aptneſs to be 
rapid y or flowly pronounced, and by the 
reſpective Prevalence of Mutes, Liquids, or 


Vowels in their Compoſition; it will follow 
that, beſide their Compacl-Relation, they 


will 


* See Note (a) Chap. I. 
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PAINTING, and POE TRY. 


ſuch Things, between which and them- 


grating Sounds. There is therefore (ex- 


tion between the Sound of a vile Hautboy, 
and of that Verſe in * Virgil, 


Stridenti m erum fripuls d di ſperdere Carmen 
or of that other in Þ Milton. 


Straw. 


80 alſo between the Jonah | Wife Glidin 2 5 
a River, and of that Verſe in | Horace, 


—————k ule 
Labitur, & be 712 0mne wolubilis uu]. 


has its Foundation 1 in Nature, But then 
= F . - 0 


* Ecl. 3. ver. 27. + In his Lycidas. 
J Epiſt. 2. J. I. ver. 42, 43. 


ſelves there is any N. atural N eſemòlance. 
Thus, for inſtance, there is Natural Re- 


ſemblance between all ſorts of har ſb and 


cluſive of its Signification) a Ne/ura/Rela- 


Grate on their Scraunel P; Hes of wretc bed. 


AND thus in part even Poetic Imitation h 


71 


will have likewiſe A Natural Relation to all Ch, Hl. 
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Ch. III. 
e 


blance, it may be juſtly ſaid that- 
much as of fis fort of Reſemblance, 


| i 
A Dis couvnxsE on MUSIC, 
this Imitation goes not far: and taken 


without the Meaning derived tothe Sounds ” 
from Compact, is but little intelligible, how - 


ever perfect and elaborate. 


S'2. It therefore PozTRY be compared | 


with PAINTING, in reſpect of this its 


merely Natural and Inartificial Reſem- 
—[n as. 


Poetry (like Muſic) has no other Sources, 
than thoſe tio of Sound and Motion—— 


in as much as it often wants theſe Sources 
themſelves (for Numbers of Words neither 


have, nor can have any Reſemblance to 


thoſe Ideas, of which they are the Sym- 


bols)——in as much as Natural Sounds 
and Motions, which Poetry thus imitates, 
are themſelves but * Jog and indefinite Ac- 


cCiqdents of thoſe Subjects, to which they 


belong, and conſequently do but Jogfely and | 
indęſinitely characteriſe them ——laſlly, in 
as much as Poetic Sounds and Motions do 
but 


P. 67, 68. 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


but faintly reſemble thoſe of Nature, which Ch. III. 
are themſelves confeſſed to be fo imperfect * — 


and vague— FROM ALL THIS it will 
follow (as it has already followed of M uſic) 
that PoE TIC IMITATION FOUNDED 

IN MERE NATURAL RESEMBLANCE 18 
MUCH INFERIOR TO THAT OF PAINT=- 
ING, and af beſt but very imperfeci. 


§ 3. As to the Preference, which ſuch 
PoeTiCc IMITATION may claim before 
Mous1car, or Musicar IMITATION be- 
fore THAT; the Merits on each Side may ; 
appear perhaps equal, They both fetch 
their Imitations from Þ Sound and Motion. 
Now Music ſeems to imitate Nature bet- 
ter as to Motion, and Por TRV as to Sound. 
The Reaſon is, that i in Motions (a) Mujic 


has 


＋ P. 57. 


(o) Mus1c has no leſs than five different Lengths 
of Notes | in ordinary uſe, reckoning from the Semi- 
brief to the Semi-quaver; 3 all which may be 1½. 
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74 
Ch. ufo has a greater Variety; and in Sounds, thoſe 
1 of Poetry approach nearer io Nature (3). 


nearly equal; 
Merit oF THE TWO IMITATIONS 


A DiscouRsr on MUSIC, 


Is therefore in Sound the one have the 
Preference, in Motion the other, and the 
Merit of Sound and Motion be ſuppoſed 
it will follow, that TEE 


| WILL B E NEARLY EQUAL ALSO, 


nitely compounded, even in any one Time, or Mea- 
ſure 


(D Mous1c AL Sounds: are produced by « even 
Vibrations, which ſcarcely any Natural Sounds are - 


on the contrary, J/ords are the Product ol uneven 
Vibration, and ſo are moſt Natural Sounds———— 
Add to this, that Hords are far more numerous, than 
Luft ical Sounds. So that Poetry, as to imitation by 
Sound, ſeems to exceed Muſic, not only 1 in nearneſs of 


Reſemblance; but even in /ariety alſo. 


POETRY, on the other hand, has but 1 
Lengths or Duantities, a long Syllable and a ſhort, 
| (which is its Half) and all the Variety of Ver/e ariſes 
from ſuch Feet and Metres, as theſe 1 Species of 
| Syllab! es, by being e can be made produce. 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 


CHAP. IV. 


On the Subjects which Poetry imitates, not 


by mere Sounds or natural Media, but by 


Words ſignificant; tbe Subjects at the ſame 
time being ſuch, to which the Genius of each 
H the other two Arts is moſt perfectly 


adapted. Its Compariſon i in theſe Subjects, . 


firſt with Painting, then with Muſic. 


HE Mimetic Art of Por TuVY has 
been hitherto conſidered, as fetch- 


| ing its Imitation from mere Natural Re- 
ſemblance. In this it has been ſhewn 
much 2nferior to PAINTING, and nearly 
equal to Muos1c. 


IT remains to be conſidered, what its 
Merits are, when it imitates not by mere 


Natural Sound, but by Sound /ignficant ; 


by Words, the compact Symbols of all Kinds 
of Ideas. From hence depends its . 


Force. 


Ch IV. 
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| 


Sounds expreſſive of every Idea, ſo is there 


manner, to be deſcribed by Words. : 


PoE TRY with them in ſuch SUBJECTS, fo 
which they are moſt perfectly adapted. 


be a SuBJErcT, which is principally and 


- Fn 


A DisScouRsE or MUSIC, 


Force. And here, as it is able to find 


no Subject either of Picture- Imitation, or 
Muſical, to which it does not aſpire; all 
Things and Incidents whatever being, in a 


WIũIxTRHER therefore POETRY, in this 

its proper Sphere, be equal to the Imitation of 
the otſier two ARTS, is the Queſtion at pre- 

ſent, which comes in order to be diſcuſſed. 


Now as Subjects are infinite, and the 1 
other two Arts are not equally adapted to 
imitate all; it is propoſed, firſt to compare 


$2. To begin therefore with PainT- 
ING. A SUBJECT, in which the Power 
of this Art may be moſt fully exerted, 

(whether it be taken from the Inanimate, 
or the Animal, or the Moral World) muſt 


eminently characteriſed by certain Colours, 
1 Figures, 


Figures, and Poſtures of Figures 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 


whoſe Ch.IV. 


Comprehenſion depends not on a Succeſſion a 


Events; or at leaſt, if on a Succeſſion, on a 


ſhort and jel, Fetvident one. ich admits a 


large Variety of ſuch Circumſtances, as all 
concur in the ſame individual Point of Time, 
and relate all to one principal Action. 


As to ſuch a Subject therefore In as 


much as P»ETRY is forced to paſs thro? 


the Medium of CompaZ#, while PAinTING 


applies immediately thro' the Medium of 
| Nature; the one being underſtood to all, 

the other to the Speakers of a certain Lan- 
guage * only——in as much as Natural 
Operations muſt needs be more affecting, 
than Artificial——in as much as Painting 
helps our own rude Ideas by its own, which 


are conſummate and wrought up to the Per- 


fecdion of Art; while Poetry can raiſe 9 
other (a)than what every Mind is furniſhed 


with 


— 


* Note (c) p. 38. i 
(a) WEN we read in MIL ron of Eve. that 
Grace was in all her Steps, Heav'n in her Eye, 
In ery Geſture Dignity and Love; 


ve 


78 A DiscouRsE 0, MUSIC, 
Ch. IV. with before—in as much as Painting ſhews 
—— all the minute and various concurrent Cir- 
cumſtances of the Event in the ſame indiyi- 

dual Point of Time, as they appear in 
Nature; while Poetry is forced to want 
this Circumſtance of Intelligibility, by 
being ever obliged to enter into ſome de- 
gree of Detail - in as much as this Detail 
creates often the Dilemma of either be- 


coming tedious, to be clear; or if not 
tedious, then o cure——laſtly, in as much 
as all Lmitations more /imilar, more imme- 

duale, 


— 


— — 
= 
. —— : — 
— — — — ; 
— — — — — — 


| 8 we have an Image not of that EVE, which Mil rox 
10 40 5 | conceived, bat of ſuch an Eve only, as every one, 
1 10 by his own proper Genius, is able to repreſent, from 


1 reflecting on thoſe Jacas, which he has annexed to 
BE bo | - theſe ſeveral Sounds. The greater Part, in the mean 
IR ON 


* time, have never perhaps beſtowed one accurate 
0 00 5 | | Thought upon what Grace, Heaven, Love, and Dignity 
1 8 5 mean; or ever enriched the Mind with Ideas of 
b 1 | Beauty, or alted whence they are to be acquired, 
„ and by what Preportions they are conſtituted. On 
1 the contrary, when we view Eye as painted by an 
. abe Painter, we labour under no ſuch Difficulty; 
| Wh | "+ EC cauſe we have exhibited before us the better Con- 
n | cepticns of an ARTIST, the genuine Ideas of perhaps a 
: 1 5 Triax or a RAPHAEL. 
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PAINTING, aud POETRY. 79 
diate, and more intelligible, are preferable Ch. IV. 
to thoſe which are ½%½ ſo; and for the . 


| Reaſons above, the Imitations of Poetry 
are leſs ſimiliar, leſs immediate, and leſs in- 
 Zelligible than thoſe of Painting -— From 
ALL THIS it will follow, that — IN ALL 
1 SUBJECTS, WHERE PAINTING CAN 
: : FULLY. EXERT ITSELF, | THE IMITA- 
TIONS of PAINTING ARE SUPERIOR 
„10 THOSE OF PoETRY,. AND CON$SE= 
= quenTLY IN ALL SUCH SUBJECTS 
THAT PainTING Has THE PREFE-_ 
RENCE. | 


13 Ax p now to compare PoE TR : 
with Mous1c, allowing to Mu/ic the ſame 

Advantage of a well-adapted Subject, which 

hasalready been allowed to Painting | in the 
= wn rn. juſt preceding. 


Warar ſuch a SuBj Ec is, has already 
been“ deſcribed. And as to Preference, it 


— — 
r — — 
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Ch Iv. muſt be confeſſed, that — In as much as 

Mostar ImiTATIONs, tho Natural, 
aſpire not to raiſe the /ame Ideas, but only 
Ideas] ſimilar andanalogous; while PoE T1C 
IXITATION, tho' Artificial, raiſes Ideas 
the very ſame—in as much as the Definite 


A Drscovase on MUSIC, 


and Certain is ever preferable to the Indefi- 


_ nite and Uncertain; and that more eſpeci- 
ally in Imitations, where the principal 


) Delight is in recoguzmng the Thing 


imitati 8 85 


1 f. 68, 69. 


| (b) Tur there is an eminent Delight in this 


very RECOGNITION it/z}f, abſtract from any thing 


_ pleaſing in the Subject recognized, is evident from 
-that, in all the Mimetic Arts, we can be 


hence 
highly charmed with imitations, at whoſe Originals in 
Nature we are hacked and terrified, Such, for in- 


ſtance, as Dead Bodies, Wild Beaſts, and the like. 


Tun Cauſe, aſſigned for this, ſeems to be of 
the following kind. We have a Joy, not only in 
the Sanity and Perfection, but alſo in the juſt and na- 
tural Energies of our ſeveral Limbs and Faculties. 
And hence, among others, the Foy in REASONING; 


as being the Energy of that principal Faculty, our IN- 
TELLECT or UNDERSTANDING. This Joy ex- 
- tends, not only to the Wiſe, but to the Multitude. 
For all Men have an Averft ton to [gnarance and Error, 


aud 
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81 
imitaled it will follow from hence that Ch IV. 


EVEN IN SUBJECTS THE BEST ADAPTED SYS 


To Mus1icaL IMIT ATION, THE IMITA- 


TION OF PoETRY WILL BESTILL MORE 
EXCELLENT. 


and in ſome degree, however moderate, are glad to 


{earn and to inform themſelves. 


HENCE therefore the Delight, ariſing from theſe 


Imitatians; as we are enabled, in each of them, to 


exeriaſe bs ReasoninG FacuLTY; aud, by con. 


paring the Copy with be Archetype in our Minds, to 
IN FER that THIS is SUCH a THING; and, THAT, 


ANOTHER; a Fact hls among Children, 


even in thei, lirit and earlieſt Days. 
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A Discourss on MUSIC, 


CHAP. v. 


On the & 2 7767 which Bay imitates by 
Jordi figntficant, being at the ſame time 
Subjects not adapted o the Genius of 
either of the other Arts—The Nature of 
thoſe Subjects The Abilities of Poetry 
to imitate them——Compariſen of NR 15 

in theſe Subjects, Aft with Painting 
| FRED with Muſic. 


E. MiMETIC ART of PoE TRV 
has now been conſidered in #29 


v jews— Firſt, as imitating by mere natural 
Mx pA; and in this it has been placed on a 
edel with Music, but much inferior to 


PAINTING——]It has been ſince con- 


ſidered as imitating thro' Sounds fignificant = 
by Compact, and that in ſuch Subjects re- 


pectively, where PAINTING and Music 


5 have the Julleji Power to exert themſelves. 
Here 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 83 
Here to Painting it has been held 7n/erior, Ch. V. 
but to Muſic it has been e —— 


IT remains to be ter doowhit 
other Subjects Poetry has left, to which the 
Genius of the other two Arts is leſs per- 
fectly adapted—How far Poetry is able to 
imitate them and whether from the 
Perfection of its Imitation, and the Nature 

of the Subjects themſelves, it ought to be 
called no more than egza/ to its Siſter Arts; 

or whether, on the whole, it ſhould not 
rather be called Jos. 


62. To begin, in a" farſt Place, by | 
comparing it with Painting. 


TE Subjects of Poetry, to which the 
Genius of Painting is not adapted, Ae 
all Actions, whoſe (a) Wile is of ſo 

8 5 lengthened 


FX EO. ES g 1 "UE 1 E r — 


———— 
a * ͤ— q 0 —_ 2 of 
— , 7 


(% Fon a juſt and accurate Defeription of 2 
mh and Unity, ſee Arift. Pot. Ch. 7 & 8. and Beſſu, 
his beſt Interpreter, in his Train on the Epic Poem. 
B. II. ch. 9% 10, 11. 


84 ADIscouRsE on MUSIC, 
Ch. V. /-»gthened a Duration, that mo Point of 
WWE TR, in any part of that Whole, can be 

given fit for Painting; neither in its Be- 
bg, which will teach what is 5#6/-- 
guet; nor in its End, which will teach 
what is Previous; nor in its Middle, which 
will declare both the Previous and the Sub- 
38 fequent.——Alfo all Subjects ſo framed, as 
to lay open the 2nternal Conſlitution of Man, 

and give us an Inſight into (6) Characters, 
Maunuers, Faint, and Senlinnents. 


TRE 


A 


—27—eDůœ — —— — — 


(5) Fox a Del cripiion of Cnaractes, ſec be- 
: 10 , Note 6 ) of = Chapter. 


As for Mau x ERS, +. may be ſaid in general, 
that a certain Sy/lem of them makes a Charadter, and. 
that as theſe Syſtems, by being a1, erentiy compounded, 
make each a different Character, | © is it that one Man 
truly differs from another. | 


Pa8510Ns are obvious; Pity, Rr Anger, &c. 


8 SEN TIME NTS are diſt covera able in all thoſe 
Things, which are the proper Bufineſs and End of 


SPEECH or Discoursz. The chief Branches of | 
this End are to Afert and Prove; to Solve and Re- ME 
fute; to expreſs or excite Paſſions; to amplify In- 


cidents, 


> . 7 a. TIES 28 F 3 R = Hh 9 ä 
1 27 SES = LIE SIR fs 3 F 52 
\ 2 IF : GE ro i ev n 5 i 
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Tur Merit of theſe Subjects is obvious. Ch. V. 
They muſt neceſſarily of all be the moſt Gs 
ofecling ; the molt improving; and ſuch 
of which the Mind has the / rongeft Con 
probe, eon. 5 


For as to the af ling Part—if it be 
true, that ali Event: more or leſs ge us, 
as the Seele, which they reſpect, are 
more or leſs nearly related to us; then 

ſurely thoſe Events muſt needs be mot af- 

fecting, to whote Subiecls we are of all the 
melt 1:timately related. Now ſuch is the 

Relation, which we bear to Mankind; and 
Men and Human Actions are the Subjects, 
here propoſed for Imitation. 


3 As 


cidents, and to diminiſb them. It is in theſe 
things therefore, that we mutt look for Sentiment. 


Dee Ariſt. Poet C. 19. 
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36 4 Discoursz ou MUSIC, 


Ch. V. As to Improvement—there can be none 
>> ſurely (to Man at leaſt) ſo great, as that 
wich is derived from a juſt and decent 

| Repreſentation of Human Manners, and 
Sentiments For what can more contribute 
to give us that Maſter-Knowledge (e, with- 

out 


(e TNQO©OTEATTON.: But farther, 
be ſides obtaining this moral Science from the Con- 
templation of Human Life; an End comme both to 
Epic, Tragic, and Comic Poetry; there is a pecu- 
Bar End to Tragedy, that of eradicating the Paſſions 
of Pity and Fear. Ei av T6&Y201% WANTS Wedge 
on, tr. -d ih Ode Wienivera THY 
rd ν,νν Talnmna uy rn. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. 
TRAGEDY 2s the Imitation of an Action important and 
perfee?, thro” Pity and FEAR worki ing the PuRGa- 
ION OF SUCH-LIKE PASSIONS, 
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Tarr are none, it is evident, ſo devoid of theſe 
two Pa on, as thoſe perpetually converſant, where 
the Occaſions of them are moſt frequent; ſuch, for 

inſtance, as the Military Men, the Profeſſors of 
Medicine, Ciirurgery, and the like. Their Minds, 
by chis Intercourſe, become as it were callous; gain- 
ing an Afrathy by e which no d Theory can 
ever teach them. 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 
out which, all ther Knowledge will prove Ch. V. 


of little or no Utility? 


| 7 G4: | As 


Now that, which is wrought in theſe Men by 
the real Diſaſters of Life, may be ſuppoſed wrought 
in others by the Fictions of Tragedy; yet with this 


happy Circumſtance in favour of Tragedy, that, 


without the Diſaſters being real, it can obtain the 


 Jame End. 


IT muſt however, for all this, be confeſſed, that 
an Effect of this kind cannot reaſonably be expected, 


except among Nations, like the Athenzans of cid, 


who lived in a perpetual Attendance upon theſe 


Theatrical Repreſentations, For it is not a /angle or 
occsficnal Application to theſe Paſſions, but a conftunt 


and uninterrupted, by which alone they may be leſſened 
or removed. 


Ir world be improper to conclude this Note, 
without obſerving, that the Philoſopher in this 


place by Pity means not PHIL AN TAHXOFPVY, Na- 


tural Affection, a Readineſs to relieve others in their 
Calamities and Diſireſs; but, by Pity, he means thar 
SENSELESS EFFEMINATE CONSTERNATI ON, 
which ſetzes weak Minds, on the ſudden Proſpect of any 


thing diſaſtrous; which, in its more violent Effects, 


is ſcen in Shriekings, Stosonings, &c. A Paſſion, ſo far 


from laudable, or from operating to the Good of 
others, that it is certain to deprive the Party, Who 
labours under its Influence, of all Capacity to do the 


weſt goed e 
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. 4 DISscoURSE en MUSIC, 


Ch. V. As to our Con preſienſion there is no- 


thing certainly, of which wa have ſo „ſrong 


Ideas, as of that which happens in the 


Moral or Human World. For as to the 
Internal Part, or A&ive Principle of the 


Feget»bie, we know it but o/{curely; becauſe 


there we can diſcover neither Paſſion, nor 


Hehiſalion. In the Anima! World indeed 
this Principle 1s more ſeen, and that from 
the Paſſions and Senſations which here de- 


clare themſelves Yet all ſtill reſts upon the 
mere Evidence of Serfe ; upon the Force 
only of erna and unaſſiſted Experience. 
But in the AD or Human World, as we 


have a Medium of Knowledoe far more 
accurate than this; fo from hence it is, 
that we can comprehend acccrdzngly. 


Wiru regard therefore to the various 
F<. 5 which happen “ere, and the various 


Cie, by which they are produced 
inother Words, of all Characters, Manners, 


Human Paſſions, and Sentiments; beſides 


ine Evidence of Sen/e, we have the Hg 
Evidence 
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PAINTING, and POETRY. 89 
Evidence adlitional in having an expreſs Ch. V. 
Con ſciouſueſs of ſomething imilar within z I 
of ſomething (mogen us in the Receſſes of 

our own Mind's in that, which conſtitutes 

to each of us bs rue and real Self. 


Tust therefore being the Subjects, no? 
adaftted to ile Conius of Painting, it comes 
next to be conſidered, how far Poetry can 
71111 ate hen. 


AnD here, that it has Abolities clearly 
equal, cannot be doubted ; as it has that 
for the Medium of its Imi ation, through 
which Nature declares herſelf in the ſame 
Subjects. For the Sentiments in real Life 
are only known by Men's * Diſcourſe. 
And the Characters, Manners, and Paſſions 
of Men being the Pronpters to what they 
ſay; it muſt needs follow, that their Dz/- 
courſe will be a conflaut Specimen of thoſe 
Characters, Manners, and Payjions. 


W ormat 


* P. 84, Nete (b). 


90 


Ch. V. 


AIDIscouRSE MUSIC, 


* Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad 
oninem 


Fortunarum habitum; juvat, aut inpelit ad 


ram: . 


Poft effert Animi Motus, INTERPRETE 
| Lincva, 


Nor only therefore Language is an ade- 
quate Medium of Imitation, but in Senti- 
ments it is the only Medium ; and in Man- 


ners and Paſſions there is no other, which 
can exhibit them to us after that clear, 

' preciſe, and definite Way, as they in Nature 
ſtand allotted to the various ſorts of Men, 

and are found to conſtitute the ſeveral Cha- 


raclers of each (a). 


93. 


K —— — 


23 


1 Hor. de Arte Peet. verſ. 108. 


(4) Ir is true indeed that tbelides what 18 3 


by Poetry) there is ſome Idea of Character, which 
even Painting can communicate. Thus there is no 


doubt, but that fuch a Countenance may be found by 
Painters tor /Eneas, as would convey upon view a 
| mill, 
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PAINTING, and POETRY, 91 


8 3. To compare dieselbe Poetry, in Ch. v. 
theje Subjecls, with Che ey men 


as no . of Painting are * wholly ſu- _ 
perior 


P. 57, 58. 75, 76. Ea 
mild, humane, and yet a brave Diſpoſition. But = : 
then this Idea would be? vague and general. It would | | 
Þe concluded, only in the groſs, that the Hero was 
Good, As to that Syſtem of Qualities peculiar to 
Anas only, and which alone proper iy conſtitutes his 
true and real Character, this would ſtili remain a 

Secret, and be no way diſcoverable. For how de- 
duce it from the mere Lineaments of a Countenance? 

Or, if it were deducible, how few Spectators would 

there be found ſo ſagacious ? It is here, therefore, 


NA 


that Recourſe muſt be had, not to Painting, but to 1 
Poetry So accurate a Conception of Character can 1 
be gathered only from a Succeſſion of various, and „ 4 


conſiſtent Actions; a Succeſhon, enabling us 16 cenjec- 

800 what the Perſon of the Drama will do in the 
future, from what already he bas done in the pft. i 
Now to ſuch an Imitation, Poetry only is equal; is f 
= * becauſeit is not bounded, like Painting, to ſhirt, and, 

= as it were, infant Events, but may imitate Subjects 

of any Duration whatever. See Ariſt. Poet. cap. 6. 

Eri de nhos n To Towrlvs 0 dnονν⁰ TYY WEakigeov 

Gora Tis %, k Oig uh iss dN, kl gor 1 

ivy: 0 Afywv. Sce alſo the! ingenious and learned 

Boſſu, Book 4. ch, 4. | 
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Ch. V. pericr to Poetry; while the Subjects, here 
—— deſcribed, far exceed the Power of Paint- 

ig in as much as they are of all Sub- 
jecꝭs the molt f ecting, and improving, 
and fuch of which we have the / rong eſt 

Comprebenſs 701; ——tfurther, in as much as 

Poetry can moſt Þ accurately! imitate them— 

in as much as, beſides all Imitation, there 
is a Charm in Poetry, ariling from its very 
Numbers (e); whereas Painting has Pre- 


tence. 


+ . 855 Ec. | 
Tx. 89, e. 


(-) THAT there is a Charm in Poetry, ariſing 
from its Numbers only, may be made evident from 
the five or fix firſt Lines of the Paradiſe Lo/t; where, 
without any Pomp of Phraſe, Sublimity of Seuti- _ 
ment, or the lea Degree of Imitation, every Reader 
muſt find himſelf to be ſenſibly delighted; and that, 
only from the graceful and ſimple Cadence of the 
Numbers, and that artful Variation of the Cæſura or 


Pauſe, ſo eſſential to the Harmony of every good 
Poem. 


AN Engliſb Heroic Fr conſiſts of ten Semiha, 
or 1 all cet. Nov in the Lines above-mentioned 


the 
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tence to no Charm, except that of Imita- Ch. V. 


yp only——laſtly, (which will ſoon be 


* ſhewn) in as much as Poetry is able to 


afſociate Muſic, as a moſt powerful Ally ; 


of which Aſſiſtance, Painting is utterly in- 8 


capable — FROM ALL TH1s it may be 


fairly concluded, that — PO TRV 7s 29? 


only Equal, but that it is in Jas FAR Su- 


PERIOR TOLTS 818 TER ART OF PAIN T- 


” 4. Bur if it exceed Painting in Sub- 
eco, to which Painting is no? adapted; no 
doubt 70700 11 exceed Musici in Subjects to 

Muſic 


* Chap. VI. 


the Pauſes are varied upon different Zmipeds in the 
Order, which follows; as may be ſeen by any, W hea 
Will be at the Pains to examine. 


5 Les r, B. I. 


Verſe 1” Semiped 


— 4} fall upon | - 


7 
| | 6 
— 3 bhas its Pauſe — 65 
1 
3 
4 


= — ͥ —— * A — — — 
- — — —_- — I — 
— ——— —— — — = — 
—— — — —_—— —_— — 
— — — —— — 
p — —— 
8 — 2 5 — — —— — 
„. = =: - = 
= — — —. — En — —— —— 9 
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Ch. V. Muſie not adapted. For here it has been 
— * preferred, even in thoſe Subjects, which 


have been held e. the beſt of all. 


HS 5. POETRY 18 rt ON THE 
WHOLE MUCH SUPERIOR TO EITHER OP 
THE OTHER MIMETIC ARTS; 1. having. 
been ſhewn to be equally excellent Ix THE 
FAccuRacy oF1Ts IMITATION; and to 
imitate SUBJECTS, WHICH FAR SURP ASS, 
AS WELL IN | Urn; As IN Ul D16- 
r 


* 


ch. 1b. 33 A . 5 
I See p. 835 84. ard p Os. Note 20. See alſo 
p · 59. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


On Muſic 6 Py tro not as an Inieatio, but 


as deriving its Efficacy from another 
Source. On its joint Operation by this 
means with Poetry. An Objection to 
Muſic ſolved. — The Advantage arifing to 

it, as well as to Poetry, from Zheir being 
united. —Concluf Fon. 


N the above Diſcourſe, Movie has Ch. VI. 
been mentioned as an * Ally to Poetry. 


It has alſo been ſaid to derive its | Efficacy 


from another Source, than Imitation. It 


remains, therefore, that theſe things be ex- 


W. 


Now, in order to this, it is ; firſt to be 


| obſerved, that there are various Ajec7707s, 


which may be raiſed by the Power of 
25 c. 


o ; 4 1 . 6%, 
2 . * > 1 : G — 


„P. 93- 1 P. 69. 
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Ch. VI. 
— 


A Discovnsr on MUSIC, 


Muſic. There are Sounds to make us 


chear ful, or ſid; martial, or tenden; and 


ſo of almoſt every other Affection, Which 


we feel. 


17 is alſo further obſervable, chat there 


is a reciprocal Operation between our Af- 1 
fections, and our Ideas ; fo that, by a fort 


of natural Sympathy, certain Ideas neceſſa- 
rily tend to raiſe in us certain Aﬀetlions ; 5 
and thoſe 4/e4ions, by a fort of Counter- 


Operation, to raiſe the ſame Ideas. Thus 
Ideas derived from Funerals, Tortures, 


Murders, and the like, naturally generate 


the Aff ection of Melancholy. And when, 


their Impreſſion 2 ſenſible, and their Effect 


by : any Phy/ical Cauſes, that Affection hap- | 


iy to prevail, it as naturally generates the 
ame doleful Ideas. 


Aub hence it is, that Idas, derived 
from external Cauſes, have at differen- 


times, upon the ſame Perſon, ſo different 
an Effect. If they happen to ſuit the 


Affections, which prevail within, then is 


nt 


PAINTING, and POETRY. 
not laſting. If the contrary be true, then Ch. VI. 


is the Effect contrary. Thus, for inſtance, 


a Funeral will much more affect the ſame 
Man, if he ſee it when melancholy, than 


if he ſee it when chearful. 


| Now this being promiſes; it will fol- 


low, that whatever happens to be the 
Affection or Diſpoſition of Mind, which 


97: 


ought naturally to reſult from the Genius 


of any Poem, the ſame probably it will be 


in the Power of ſome Species of Muſic to 


excite. But whenever the froper 4 . un 
prevails, it has been allowed that then a// 


kindred Ideas, derived from external Cauſes, 


make the mot ſenſible Impreſion. The 
Ideas therefore of Poetry muſt needs make 
the moſt ſenfible Impreſſion, when the 


() Aﬀettions, peculiar to them, are al- 


dy 


() QUINTILIAN elegantly, and exactly appoſite 
to this Reaſoning, ſays of Mujic- Nam ue & 
Vet & modulation? grandia eats, jucunda dulciter, 
muder aid 


= 


—_— cc @C 


98 A Dis couxsE on MUSIC, 
Ch. VI. ready excited by the Muſie. For here a 
= double Force is made co-operate to one End. 
Ab Poet, 7hus afjjſted, finds not an Audience 
in a Temper, averſe to the Genius of his 
Poem, or perhaps at beſt under a cool In- 
difference; but by the Preludes, the Sym- 
phonies, and concurrent Operation of the 
Muſic in all its Parts, rouzed into Hole 
very AHections, which he would moſt 
deſire. 


An Audience, fo diſpoſed; not only em- 
| brace with Pleaſure the Ideas of the Poet, 
when exhibited; but, in a manner, even 
” anticipate them in their ſeveral Imagina- 
tions. The Superſtitious have not a more 


3 


previous Tendency to be frightened at the 
ſight of Spectres, or a Lover to fall into 
7 R aptures at the ſight of his Miſtreſs; than 
* TT 1 Mind, thus tempered by the Power of 
„ M uſic, 
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moderata leniter canit, 19tdque arte conſentit cum eo- 
rum, * dicuntur, AFFECTIBUS. Inſl. Orator. I. 1. 
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Muſic, to enjoy all Ideas, whichareſuitable Ch. VI- 
to that Temper. 5 1 wo 


Anp hence the genuine Charm of 
Muſic, and the Vonders which it works, 
thro? its great Profeſſors (5). A Power, 
which conſiſts not in Imitations, and the 

railing Ideas; but in the raiſing Afections, 

to which Ideas may correſpond. There 
are few to be found ſo inſenſible, I may 
even lay ſo inhumane, as when 6Go00D 

PogrRY 18 JusTLY SET 70 Mus1c, 

not in ſome degree to feel the Force of 

fo amiable an Union, But to the Muſes 

Friends it is a Force irref ible, and pene- | 

„% SL 


1 
h 
- 
d 
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(4) SUCH, above all, is George Frederic Handel; 
whoſe Genius, having been cultivated by continued 
Exerciſe, and being itſelf far the ſublimeſt and moſt 
univerſal now known, has juſtly placed him with- 
out an Equal, or a Second. This tranſient Teſti- 
mony could not be denied ſo excellent an Artiſt, 
from whom this Treatiſe has borrowed ſuch eminent 


Examples, to juſtify its Aſſertions in what it has of- 
ferred concerning Mufie. 
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Ch. VI. trates into the . Receſſes of the 
r 


— * Pecbus inaniter unit, 
Irritat, mulcet fa V2 bs terror 1010 implet.. | 


$ 2. Now this is that Source, from 5 
whence Muſic was f faid formerly to de- 
rive its greateſt Efficacy. And here indeed, 
not in (c) Imitation, ought it to be chiefly 

_ cultivated. . On this account alſo it has 
been called a 4 poreerful Ally to Poetry. = 
And farther, it is by the help of this Rea- 


ſoning, that the Objedon is ſolved, which : 
is raiſed againſt the Singing of Poetry (as 
in Opera's, Oratori io's, Sc.) from the want 


* Horat. 20% *_ 2. verſ. 211. 
+ P. 69. 4 P. 93. 


(e) Fox the narrow ; Sm and little Efficacy of 


Music, conſidered as a MMuETIC or IMLTATIVE 
ART, ſec hs II, $ 3. 


4 
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of Prebability and Reſemblance to Nature. Ch. VI. 
To one indeed, who has no muſical Far, "VC 
this Object ion may have Weight. It may 
even perplex a Lover of Muſic, if it hap- 
pen to ſurpriſe him in his Hours of In- 
difference. But when he is fecling the 
Charm of Poetry fo accompanied, let him 
be angry (if he can) with that, which 
ſerves only to intereſt him more feelingly 
in the Subject, and ſupport him in a 
ſtronger and more carneſt Attention; which 
enforces, by its Aid, the ſeveral Ideas of 

the Poem, and gives them to his Imagi- 
| nation with unuſual Strength and Gran- 
3 deur. He cannot ſurely but confeſs, that 
} he is a Gainer in the Exchange, when 
he barters the want of a ſingle Proba- 
bility, that of Pi onunciation (a thing 
merely l and every where different) 
for a nobie Heightening of Afﬀettions which 
are ſuitable to the Occaſion, andenable him 
toenter into the Subje& with double Emerg 7: 
and Enjoymer at. 


Ch. VI. 


A DIscouRSE on MUSIC, 


\ 3. FROM what has been ſaid it is 


N evident, that theſe two Arts can never be 


ſo powerful ſingly, as when they are pro- 


perly united. For Poetry, when alone, 


muſt be neceſſarily forced to waſte many 


of its richeſt Ideas, in the mere raiſing of 
Affections, when, to have been properly ; 


reliſhed, it ſhould have found thoſe Af- 
fections in their higheſt Energy. And 
Mzufic, when alone, can only raiſe Afec- 
tions, which ſoon {anguiſh and decay, if 
not maintained and fed by the nutritive 


Images of Poctry. Yet muſt it be re- 


membered, in this Union, that Poetry ever 


have the Precedence ; its * Utility, as well 
as Dignity, being by far the more con- 
ſiderable. 


§ 4. AND thus much, for the EY 


as to T Music, PAINTING, and PogTRy, 


the 


Cb. V. 5 2. p. 83. 
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the Circumſtances, in which they agree, Ch. VI. 
and in Which they differ 3 and the PRE- —— 

FERENCE, DUE TO ONE OF THEM ABOVE 

THE OTHER TWO, | | 
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ConcxrninGg HAPPINESS, 


A DIALOGUE. 


PART ru FiksT-: 


J . H. "40: F. . 


ATU RE ſeems to treat Man, Part I. 
as a painter would his diſciple, e 
to whom he commits the out- 


lines of a Figure lightly ſketched, which 
the Scholar for himſelf is to colour and 
complete. Thus from Nature we derive 


Senſes, and Paſſions, and an Intellect, 
which each of us for himſelf has to model 


into a Character. And hence (the reverſe 


of 


108 Concerning H APP] NESS, 


Part I. of every Species beſide) Human Characters 
— alone are infinitely various; as various in- 
deed, as there are Individuals to form 
them. Hence too, the great Diverſity of 
| Syſtems, and of DoArines, reſpecting the 
Laws and Rules, and Conduct of Human 
Life. 8 


17 bs in the Hiſtory of theſe, my Friend, 
you have ſo ſucceſsfully employed yourſelf. 
You have been ſtudious to know, not {0 : 
much what Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians 
have done; as what they have eh ned, and 
what they have 7g. Not an E picure 
has more Joy in the Memory of a deli- 
cious Banquet, than I feel in recolle ting, 
what we have diſcourſed on theſe Sub- 
4 ets. 


AnD here you cannot forget (for we 
were both unanimous) the Contempt, in 
which we held thoſe ſuperficial Cenſurers, 
who profeſs to refute, what they want 
even Capacities to comprehend. Upon the 
Faith of their own \ Boaſting (could that be 
| 5 credited) 


A DIALOGUE. 
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credited) Sentiments are expobed, Opinions Part J. 


demoliſhed, and the whole Wiſdom of- 


Antiquity lies vanquiſhed at their Feet. 
Like Opera Heroes, upon their own Stage, 
they can with eaſe diſpatch a Lion, or diſ- 


comfit a whole Legion. But alas! were 


- they to encounter, not the Shadow, but 


the Subſtance, what think you would be 
the Event then ?—Little better, I fear, than 


was the Fortune of poor Priam, when the 


feeble Old Man dart attack the Youthful 


Py: Th us. 


— Te hy 7 bell fin ae iu 


C el; rauco qutod protenus ere retulſuum. 


Ei ſummo ypeinequicguam anche permit. | 


AmoNs the many long exp loded and 


obfolete Syſtems, there was one, you may 


remember, for which I profeſſed a great 
Efteem. Not in the leaſt degree con- 


vinced by all I had heard againſt 1 


= Æneid. l. 2. verl. 344. 


durſt 


110 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. durſt venture to affirm, that no Syſtem 
Nas more plauſible ; that grant but its 
Principles, and the reſt followed of courſe ; 
that none approached nearer to the Per- 
 feetion of our own REL1G10N, as I could 
prove, were there occaſion, by Authority 
not to be controverted. As you, I knew, 
_ were the Favourer of an Hypotheſis ſome- 
what f different; ſo I attempted to ſup- 
port my own, by reciting you a certain 
Dialogue. Not ſucceeding however ſo 
happily in the RecolleQion, as I could 
| wiſh, I have ſince endeavoured to tran- 
ſcribe, what at that time I would have re- 
hearſed. The reſult of my Labour is the 
following Narrative, which I commit with 


Confidence to Jour Friendſhip and Can- 
dour. 


8 2. IT was at a time, when a certain 

Friend, whom I highly value, was my 
| Gueſt. We had been ſitting together, 
enter- 


——_—_— 


+ Viz. the PLATONIC. 
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entertaining ourſelves with Shakeſpear. Part I: 
Among many of his Characters, we had vv 
looked into that of Moolſey. How ſoon, 
ſays my Friend, does the Cardinal in Diſ- 
grace abjure that Happineſs, which he was 
lately ſo fond of? Scarcely out of Ge 
but he begins to exclaim 
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| 80 true is it, that our bentiments ever vary 
with the Seaſon ; and that in Adverſity we 
are of one Mind, in Proſperity, of another. : 
As for his mean Opinion, ſaid I, of 
Human Happineſs, it is a Truth, which 
ſmall Reflection might have taught him long 
before. There ſeems little need of Diſtreſs 
to inform us of this. I rather commend 
the ſeeming Wiſdom of that + Eaſtern Mo- 
narch, who in the Affluence of Proſperity, 
when he was proving every Pleaſure, was 
yet ſo ſenſible of their Emptineſs, their In- 
ſufficiency to make him happy, that he 
pro- 


N AO 


na s Henry the Eighth, | 
F Tuſe. Diſp. * 


112 Concerning II A PPINESS, 


Part 1 proclaimed a Reward to the Man, who 
— ſhould invent a new Delight. The Re- 
ward indeed was proclaimed, but the De- 
light was not to be found. If by 

Delight, ſaid he, you mean ſome Good; 
ſomething conducive to real Happineſs ; it 
might have been found perhaps, and yet 

not hit the Monarch's Fancy. 


Is that, ſaid I, poſſible? It is poſſible, 
replied he, tho' it had been the Sovereign 
Good itjelf—— And indeed what wonder? 

Is it probable that ſuch a Mortal, as an 
Faſtern Monarch; ſuch a pampered, flat- 

tered, idle Mortal; ſhould have Attention, 
or Capacity to a Subject to delicate? A i 
Subject, enough to exerciſe the Subtleſt 
and moſt Acute ? 


# 
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W nar then ĩs it you eſteem, ſaid I, the 
Sovereign Good to be? It ſhould ſeem, by 
your Repreſentation, to be ſomething very 
uncommon. Aſk me not the Queſtion, 
ſaid he, you know not where it will carry 
us. Its general Idea indeed is eaſy and 
plain; but the Detail of Particulars is 
pep 
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perplexed and long——Paſſions, and Opi- Part I. 
nions for ever thwart us ———a Paradox 
appears in almoſt every Advance. Beſides, 
did our Inquiries ſucceed ever ſo happily, 
the very Subject jel is always enough to 
give me Pain, That, replied I, ſeems 
a Paradox indeed. It is not, ſaid he, | 
from any Prejudice, which 1 have con- 5 1 
ceived againſt it; for to Man I eſteem it 
the nobleſt in the World. Nor is it for 
being a Subject, to which my Genius does 
not lead me; for no Subject at all times 
has more employed my Attention, But 
the Truth is, I can ſcarce ever think on it 
but an unlucky Story ſtill occurs to my 
Mind. A certain Star-gazer, with his 9 2 85 pa 
* Teleſcope was once viewing the Moon; 
6 and deſcribing her Seas, her Mountains, 
and her Territories. Says a Clown to 
his Companion, Let him ſpy what he 
i pleaſes; we are as near to the Moon, as 
c be and all his Brethren.” 80 fares it 
alas! with theſe, our moral Speculations. 
Practice too often creeps, where Theory 
can /oar. The Philoſoph:r proves as weak, 
1 %% ¶f ͥ!! 08 
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Part J. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


as thoſe, whom be mo contents. A morti- 


- fying Thought to ſuch as well attend it. 


Too mortifying, replied I, to be 
long dwelt on. Give us rather your ge- 
neral Idea of the Sovereign Good, This is 


_ eaſy from your own Account, however in- 


tricate the Detail. 


Tuvs then, fa he, ſince you are ſo 
urgent, it is thus that I conceive it. THE 


SoveREIGN GOOD 1s THAT, THE Pos- 
' SESSION OF WHICH RENDERS US HAPPY. 


And how, ſaid I, do we poſſeſs it? 
Is it Senſual, or IntelleFual? There 
you are entering, ſaid he, upon the Detail. 
This is beyond your Queſtion. Not 
a {mall Advance, faid I, to indulge poor 


Curioſity? Will you raiſe me a Thirſt, and 
be ſo cruel not to allay it? It is not, 


replied he, of my raifing, but your own. 
Beſides I am not certain, ſhould I attempt 


to proceed, whether you will admit ſuch 


Authorities, as it is poſſible I may vouch. 


. 


That, ſaid I, muſt be determined 
by their Weight, and Character. | Sup- 
3 „ 
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A Diaroet 8. 


concerning Goop, who purſue it a thou 


ſand Ways, and many of them contra- 


diftory ? I confeſs, ſaid I, it ſeems fo. 


And yet, continued he, were there 


a Point, in which ſuch Diſſentients ever 


agreed, this Agreement would be no mean 


Argument in favour of its Truth and Ju/!- 
neſs. But where, replied I, is this 
Agreement to be found 1 


HE anſwered me by 91 What if 
it ſhould appear, that there were certain 
ORr1GINALCHARACTERISTICSANDPRE= 
CONCEPTIONS oF Good, witch were NA 
TURAL, UNIFORM ANDCOMMON TOALL 
Mex; which all recognized in their various 


Purſuits ; and that the Difference lay only 


IN THE APPLYING THEM To PART1 CU= 
LARS? This requires, ſaid I, to be 
2s if, continued he, a 
Company of Travellers, in ſome wide 


illuſtrated. 


Foreſt, were all intending for one e City, 
8 but 


| = 1 1 5 
| poſe, ſaid he, it ſhould be MAxkIxp; Part I. 
the whole Human Race. Would you not — 
think it ſomething ſtrange, to ſeek of Z%%ſ 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
but each by a Route peeuliar to himſelf. 
The Roads indeed would be various, and 


many perhaps fa//e ; but all who travelled, 
would have one End in view. lt is 
evident, ſaid J, they would. S8o fares 
it then, added he, with Mankind in pur- 


ſuit of Good, The Ways indeed are Many, 
but what 95 ſeek 1 is Ox k. $32 


F. OR idee; Did you ever hear of 


any, who in purſuit of their Good, were 
for living the Lite of a Bird, an Inſect, or 
a Fiſh ? None. And why not? 


It would be inconſiſtent, anſwered I, 


with their Nature. Lou ſee then, 
ſaid he, they allagree in this 
they purſue, ought to be con 22 and 
agreeable to their proper Nature. 80 
ought it, ſaid I, undoubtedly, If fo, 


that what 


continued he, one Pre-concepiion is diſ- 


covered, which is common to Gocd in gene- 
ral——It is, that all Good is ſi-ppoſed ſome- 
thing agreeable to Nature. This in- 
deed, replied l, ſeems to be agreed on all 
5 hands. 
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Bo r again, ſaid he, 


mortified, as to acquieſce in the oe, and 


Horteſt Neceſſaries of Life ? Who aims not, 


if he be able, at ſomething farther, ſome- 
thing better? 


——Exquiſite Viands, deli- 


It is evident, ſaid I. 


I replied they were. 


conductive to that, which is ſuperior to mere 


It muſt. And what, con- 
tinued he, can this be, but Well- Being? 


3 


Is there a Man Part I. 
ſcarcely to be found of a Temper fo truly 


I eplied, Scarcely one. 
Do not Multitudes purſue, ſaid he, 
infinite Objects of Deſire, acknowledged, 
every one of 8 to be in no reſpect 
Neceſſaries? 
cious Wines, ſplendid Apparel, curious Gar- 
dens; magnificent Apartments adornedwith 
Pictures and Sculpture; Muſic and Poetry, 
and the whole Tribe of Elegant Arts? 
5 If it be, 
continued he, it ſhould ſeem that they all 
conſidered the Cie, or Sovereign Good, not 
to be that, which conduces to bare Exiſtence 
or nere Being; for to this the Neceſſaries 
alone are adequate. 
But if not this, it muſt be ſomewhat 


Well- 
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Concerning H APP] NESS, 


Well-Being, under the various Shapes, in 
which d:ffer:ng Opinions paint it? Or can 


you ſuggeſt any thing elſe? I replied, 


J could not. Mark here, then, con- 


tinued he, another Pre- conception, in which 


they all agree the Sovereign Good is 
ſomewhat conducive, not to mere Being, but 


ro Well-being, — 4 replied, it had ſo ap- 


peared. 


AGAIN = continued he. What labour, ; 
what expence, to procure thoſe rarities, 
which our own poor country is unable to 


afford us? How is the world ranſacked to 
its utmoſt verges, and luxury and arts 


imported from every quarter !—— Nay : 


more——How do we baſfle Nature her- 


ſelf; invert her Order; ſeek the Vegetables 
of Spring in the rigours of Winter, and 
Winter's Ice, during the heats of Sum- 
mer? I replied, We did. And 


What diſappointment, What remorſe, when 


endeavours fail! It is true, Ik his” 


then be evident, ſaid he, it ſhould ſeem, 


that Whatever we deſire as our Chief and 
| Sve. 
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as poſſible, we would accommodate to all Places 
and Times. I anſwered, ſo it appeared. 


See then, ſaid he, another of its Cha- 


racteriſtics, another Pre-conception, 


Hor farther ſtill . What conteſts for 


IVealth ? What ſcrambling for Property ? 


What perils in the purſuit; what ſollicitude 


in the maintenance? — And why all this? 
To what Purpoſe, what End? Or is not 
the reaſon plain? Is it not that Wealth 
may continually procure us, whatever we 


119 
Sovereign Good, is ſomething which, as far Part I. 


fancy Good ; and make that perpetual, 


which would otherwiſe be lranſient! 
I replied, it ſeemed ſo. Is it not far- 


ther deſired, as ſupplying us from our ſebves ; 


when, without it, we mult be beholden to 


the benevolence-of o/hers, and depend on 
their caprice for all that we enjoy? | 


It is true, ſaid I, this ſeems a reaſon. 


Ad AN Is not Power ofeverydegree 


7 as much conteſted for, as Wealth? Are not 
magiſtracies, honours, Principalities, and 
1 4 empire, 
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120 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part I. empire, the ſubjects of ſtrife, and ever- 

laſting contention ? I replied, They 
were. And why, ſaid he, this? To 
obtain what End?——]1s it not to helpþ us, 
like wealth, to the Poſſeſſion of what we 
dejire? Is it not farther to aſcertain, to 
ſecure our enjoyments; that when cthers 
would deprive us, we may be /rong enough Ml 
10 reſiſt then? TI replied, it Was. f Z 


— 
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On to invert the whole- Why are 
there, who ſeek receſſes the moſt diſtant 
and retired? fly courts and power, and 
ſubmit to Parcimony and Obſeurity? Why, 

all this, but from the /ame intention? 
From an Opinion that /mall poſſeſſions, 
uſed moderately, are permanent——that 

larger poſſeſſions raiſe envy, and are more 

frequently invaded——that the Safety of- 
| Power and Dignity is more precarious, than 
that of Retreat; and that therefore they 

have choſen, what is moſt eligible upon the 
 avbole? It is not, ſaid I, improbable, 
that they 20 by ſome ſuch motive. 
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Do you not ſee then, continued he, two Part I. 


eſſential to conſtitute it? 
ſaid I, are theſe? 


And what, 
That it ſhould 


not be tranſient, nor derived from the 


Will of others, nor in their Poꝛder to take 
away; but be durable, ſelf-derived, and (if 


1 may uſe the Expreſſion) indeprivable. 


I confeſs, ſaid I, it appears ſo. 


But we have already found it to be con- 
ſidered, as ſomethingagrecabletoour Nature; 
conductive, not to mere Being, but to Well- 


Being; and what we aim to have accommo- 


We have. 


Turkr may be orler Characteriſtics, 
ſaid he, but theſe I think ſufficient. See 
then its Idea; behold it, as collected from 
the Original, Natural, and Univerjal Pre- 
concept ions of all Mankind, THE Sove- 
REIGN Goop, they have taught us, ought 
to be ſomething— 
NATUR; CON DUCIVETOWERLI- BEING; 
e . 


AGREEABLE TO OUR 


or three more Pre-conceptions of the Sove- e 
reign Good, which are ſought for by all, as 


122 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

ut J. AccoMMoDATE To ALL PLACES AND 
—— Timrts; DURABLE, SELF- -DERIVED, AND 
INDEPRIVABLE., Jour account, ſaid 


1, appears juſt. 


IT matters, continued he, little, how 
they err in the Application—if they covet 
that as agreeable to Nature, which is in it- 
ſelf moſt Contrary——if they would have 
that as Durable, which is in itſelf moſt 
Tranſient that as Independent, and their 
own, which is molt precarious and Ser vile. 
It is enough for us, if we know their 
Aim enough, if we can diſcover, what 

itis they propoſe the Means and Method 
1 may be ab/urd, as it happens. lan- 
ſwered, their Aim was ſuſſicient to a 
what he had allerted, 


Ir is true, replied he, it is abundanily 
ſufficient. And yet perhaps, even tho' this 
were ever ſo certain, it would not be al- 
together foreign, were we to examine, 
how they act; how they ſucceed in ap- 
plying cheſe e to Particular Sub- 
jedi 5. 
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jedts. Should they be found juſt in the Part I. 


Application, we need look no farther- 
The true Sovereign Good would of courſe 
be Plain and Obvious; and we ſhould have 
no more to-do, than to follow the beaten 
road. It is granted, replied I. But 


what if they err? Time enough for 


that, ſaid he, when we are ſatisfied that 
they do. We ought firſt to inform our- 


ſelves, whether they may not poſſibly be 


in the right. [ ſubmitted, and brgged | 


him to proceed his own way. 


3 4 3. Wilt you then, ſaid he, in this 


diſquiſition into Human Conduct, allow 
me this That ſuch, as is the Species 


of Life, which every one chooſes ; fuch is 


of the Sovereign Good? I ſeem, ſaid J, 


to comprehend You, but ſhould be glad 


his Idea of Happineſs, ſuch his Conception 


You would illuſtrate. His Meaning, 


If a Man prefer a Life of Induſtry, it is be- 
cauſe he has an Idea of N appineſs in Wealth; 
if he prefers a Life of Gatety, it 18 from A 


he anſwered, was no more than this 


like 


124 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Fart I. like Idea concerning Pleaſure. And the 
— ſame, we ſay, holds true in every other 
Inſtance. T told him, it mult « cer- 
tainly. „5 


| And can you recollect, ſaid he, any 
Life, but what 1s a Life of Biſineſe, or of 
Leiſure? 1 anſwered, None. And 
is not the great End of Bujneſs either 
Power, or Wealth? It is. Muſt 
not every Life e of Buſineſs be 
either Political or Lucratrve? lt muſt. 
18 Again - Are not Intellect and Senſe, 
the Soul's leading Powers? They are. 
And in Leiſure are we not ever 
ſeeking, to gratify one or the other? — _ 
Me are. Muſt not every Lyfe there- 
fore of Leiſure be either Plaſurable, or 
Contemplative? If you confine Pleaſure, 
ſaid I, to Senſe, I think it neceſſarily muſt, 
If it be not fo confined, ſaid he, we 
confound all Inquiry. Allow it. £ 
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MARK then, ſaid he, the two grand 


_ 
4 « Genera, the Lives of BusINEss and of 


Lisuxg : 
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LEISURE ——mark alſo the ſubordinate Part I. 
Species ; the PoLITIcaT and Luc a- 
TIVE, the CoNTEMPLATIVE and 
PLEASURABLE——Can you think of any 
other, which theſe will not include? 8 
I replied, I knew of none. It is poſ- 
ſible indeed, ſaid he, that there may be 
other Lives framed, by the lending of 
| theſe, two or more of them together, 
But if we ſeparate with accuracy, we 
mall find that here they all terminate. 
I replied, ſo it ſeemed probable. 


le then, continued he, we would be 
exact in our Inquiry, we muſt examine 
theſe four Lives, and mark their Conſe- 
quences, It 18 thus only we ſhall learn, 

how far thoſe, who embrace them, find 
that Good and Happineſs, which we know 
they all purſue, l made anſwer, it 


ſeemed neceſſary, and [ thould willingly 
attend him, ; 


; $ 4. To begin then, ſaid he, with the 
= PoLITICA LirE. Let us ſee the Goon, 
: N 


126 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. uſually ſought after here. To a private 
Aan, it is the favour of ſome Prince, or 
Commonwealth; the honours and emo- 
luments derived from this favour ; the 
court and homage of mankind ; the 
power of commanding eee a 
Prince, it is the ſame thing nearly, only 
greater in Degree; a larger command; a 
ſtricter and more ſervile homage ; glory, 
conqueſt, and extended empire——Am I 
right in my deſcription? I replied, 
I thought he was, Whether then, ſaid 
he, all this deſerves the Name of Good or 
1 not, I do not controvert. Be it one, or 
the other, it affects not our Inquiry. All 
that I would aſk concerning it, is this—— 
Do you not think it a Good (if it really 
be one) derived from Foreign and External 
Cauſes? Undoubtedly, replied I. 
It cannot come then from our/efves, or be 
felf-derrved. It cannot. And what 
| ſhall we ſay as to its Duration and Stabi- 
lity? Is it fo firm and lafiing, that we can- 
not be deprived of it? Tſhould imagine, 
ſaid I, quite otherwiſe. Lou inſiſt not 
then, 
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then, ſaid he, on my appealing to Hiſtory. Part I. 


You acknowledge the Fate of Favourites, 
of Empires, and their Owners. I re- 
plied, I did. 15 285 


Ir ſo, ſaid he, it ſhould ſeem that this 
Political Good, which they ſeek, correſponds 
not to the Pre-conceptions of being Durable, 


and Indeprivable. Far from it. But 
it appeared juſt before, not to be /elf- de= 


rived; _* lt did. Tou ſee then, 
= faid he, that u three of cur Pre-conceptions 
tit intirely fails, So indeed, ſaid I.. it 


appears. 


Bur farther, ſaid he We are told of 


this Good, that in the Poſſeſſion it is attended 
with Anxiety; and that when 1, it is 
uſually 4% with Ignominy and Diſgrace; 
nay, often with proſecutions and the bit- 
tereſt reſentments; with mul&s, with 
exile, and death itſelf, It is frequently, 
ſaid I, the caſe. How then, ſaid he, 
can it anſwer that other Pre- conception, of 
1 een to our Well-Being? Can that 
= contribute 


—— 


128 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. contribute to Well-Being, whole Conſe- 
| yn querices lead to Calamity, and whoſe Pre- 
ſence implies Anxiety? his, it muſt be 
confeſſed, ſaid I, appears not probable, 


Bor once more, ſaid he——There 
are certain Habits or Diſpoſitions of Mind, 
called Sincerity, Generolity, Candour, 
Plain-dealing, Juſtice, Honour, Honeſty, 
and the like, There are. And it has 
been generally believed, that theſe are 
agrecable to Nature. Aſſuredly. 
But it has been as generally believed, that 
the Political Good, we ſpeak of, is often not 
to be acquired but by Habits, contrary to 
theſe; and which, if theſe are Natural, 
muſt of neceſſity be unnatural, What 
Habits, ſaid I, do you mean? Flattery, 
anſwered he, Difſimulation Intrigue: upon 
occaſion, perhaps Iniquity, Falſhood, and 
Fraud. It is poſſible indeed, ſaid I, 
* | that theſe may ſometimes be thought neceſ- 
= ſary. How then, ſaid he, can that 
Wo Good be agreeable 40 Nature, which cannot 
be acquired, but by Habits contrary to 
= Notre? 
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Nature? Your Argument, ſaid I, 
ſeems juſt. 5 N 


Ir then, ſaid he, we have reaſoned 


rightly, and our Concluſions may be de- 


pended on; it ſhould ſeem that the s up- 
pos D Goop, which the PoLITICAL LIFE | 
purſues, correſponds not, in any Inſtance, 0 

our Pre-conceptions of the SOVEREIGN GOOD. 


| Ianſwered, So it appeared. 


95. Lr us quit then, ſaid he, the Poli- 


tical Life, and paſs to the LUcRATIVE. The 
Object of this is WEALTH. Admit it. 


129 


Part I. 
— 


And is it not too often, ſaid he, the 


Caſe, that o acquire this, we are tempted 
to employ ſome of thoſe Habits, which we 
= have juſt condemned as Unnatural? Such, TE, 
W Tmean, as Fraud, Falſhood, Injuſtice, and 
E the like? It muſt be owned, ſaid I, 


too often. 


 BesIDESs, continued be Wa ſhall 


= we ſay to the Efteem, the Friendſbip, and 


Love of Mankind? Are they worth having? 


Bn 0 


130 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. Is it agreeabh, think you, to Nature, to 
— endeavour to deſerve them? Agreeable, 

ſaid I, to Nature, beyond diſpute, If 
ſo, then to merit Hatred and Contempt, 
faid he, muſt needs be contrary to Nature. 
Dndoubtedly. And is there any 
thing which ſo certainly merits Hatred and 
Contempt, a» a mere Lucrative Life, ſpent 
in the uniform Purſuit of Wealth ? 
I replied, I believed there was nothing. 
Il ſo, ſaid he, then as to correſpond- 
ing with our Pre-conceptions, the Lucrative = 
Good, in this reſpect, fares no better tan 
the Political. It appears not. 


Ap what ſhall we ſay as to Anxiety ? 
Is not both the Pofofflon and Purſuit of 
Wealth, to thoſe who really love it, ever 
anxious? It ſeems ſo. And why 
anxious, but from a Certainty of its Inſta- 
bility; from an Experience, how obnoxious 
it is to every croſs Event; how eaſy to be 
loſt and transferred to others, by the ſame 
Fraud and Rapine, which acquired it to 
ourſel ves This is indeed the triteſt of 

e os —ä ES 


* Sentence on the LucRATIVE 85 as we 


Pre- conceptions, by which we would all be 
governed in THE Goop, which we are 
all ſeeking? l anſwered, we might 


that Good which we deſire : ſhall we ſeek 
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all Topics. The Poets and Orators have Part I. 
long ago exhauſted it. It is true, ſaid I, WORE! 


they have. May we not venture then, 


ſaid he, upon the whole, to paſs the /ame 


have already on the Political——that it 
propoſes not A Goo, correſpondent to thoſe 


juſtly. 


5 86. Ir then neither the Lucrative 
Life, nor the Political, ſaid he, procure 


it from the PLEASURABLE? Shall We 


| make PLEASURE our Goadeſs ? 


— - 
W law Tove attends, and feft Defire, and 
Words 
Alluring, apt the feadieft Heart fo bend. 


So ſays the Poet, and plauſible his Docs 
tine. Plauſible, 1. indeed. 


4 
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Part I. 
OI furable W orld; a Race of harmleſs, loving 
Animals; an Ely ian Temperature of Sun- 


Concerning 8 APPINE S8, 


LE it then, continued he, be a plea- 


ſhine and Shade. Let the Earth, in every 


Quarter, reſemble our own dear Country; 
' where never was a Froſt, never a Fog, 
never a Day, but was delicious and ſerene. 


1 was a little embarraſſed at this un- 


T expected Flight, till recollecting myſelf, 
I told him, (but ſtill with ſome Surprize) 
that, in no degree to diſparage either my 
Country or my Countrymen, I had never 
found Either lo exquiſite, as he now 
ſuppoſed them. 
ſeems, laid he, in the Natural World, 
and even in our own beloved Country, 
ſuch things as Storins and Tempeſis; as 


There are then, it 


pinching Colas, and n Heats. 


1 replied, there were. And conſe- 
quent to theſe, Dll, and Famine and 


infinite Calamitres, There are. 


And in the Civil or Human World, We 
have Diſeerd and Contention 3 or (as the 


Poet 


ADIAI o Ox. 
Poet better * deſcribes it) 


Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Deſpite, 
Difuyal Treaſon, and ao. Hate. 


We have. Alas! then, poor 
Pleaſure! Where is that Goop, accommo- 
date to every Time; ſuited to every Place; 
Jſelfederived, not dependent on Foreign Ex- 
ternal Cauſes? Can it be PLEASURE, on 
ſuch a changeable, ſuch a turbulent Shot, as 
this? I replied, I thought not. 


AND what indeed, were the World, 
faid he, modelled to a Temperature the moſt 
exact? Were the Rigours of the Seaſons 
never more to be known; nor Wars, De- 
vaſtations, Famines, or Diſeaſes? Admit- 

ting all this, (which we know to be in- 
5 poſſible) can we find ſtill in Pleaſure that 
5 lengthened Duration, which we conſider as 
an e to conſtitute the Sovereign 
Good 2= Aſk the Glutton, the Drinker, 
K 3 1 the 


2 


— 


* SPENCER's Fairy Queen, B. 2. Cant, 7. Stanz. 22. 
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Part I. 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


the Man of Gaiety and Intrigue, whether 
they know any Enjoyment, not to be can- 
celled by Satiety? Which does not haſtily 
paſs away into the tedious Intervals of 1n- 
difference *!——Or yielding all this too, 


(which we know cannot be yielded) where 


are we to find our Good, how poſſeſs it in 


Age? In that Eve of Life, declining Age, 


when the Power of Senſe, on which all de- 


 pends, like the ſetting Sun, is gradually fer- 
2 my 1 us ? 


1 SHOULD imagine, aid I, that Pleaſure 


| was no mean Adverſary, ſince you em- 
| ploy, i in attacking her, ſo much of your 
Rbetoric, 
he purſued his Subjet——Belide, if this 
be our Good, our Happineſs, and our End; 
to what purpoſe Powers, which bear no 
| Relation to it?— 
| Reaſon ? Mere Senſation might have been 
as angie. had we been Flies or Earth- 


Without heeding what I ſaid, 


-Why Memory ? Why 


wm Or can it be proved otherwiſe? | 
. „ I could not ſay. No Ani- 
mal, contigued he, hole Mes its Paculties ! in 
varn. 
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vain. And ſhall Man derive no Goop Part I. 
from his 6%, his moſt eminent? From 


That, which of all is peculiar to himſelf? 
For as to Growth and Nutrition, they are 
not wanting to the meaneſt Vegetable; and 

for Senſes, there are Os which per- 


haps exceed us in them all. 


) 7. Tu is ſeems, ſaid I, no mean Ar- 
gument in favour of Cox TEMPLATTON. 


The CONTEMPLATIVE LIr E gives Reaſon 
all the Scope, which it can defire. And 
of all Lives, anſwered he, would it ſurely | 
be the beſt, did we dwell, like Milton's 
Uriel, in the Sun's bright Circle. Then 


might we plan indeed the moſt Romantic 
Kind of Happineſs. Stretched at Eaſe, 


without Trouble or Moleſtation, we might 
paſs our Days, contemplating the Uni- 


_ verſe; tracing its Beauty; loſt in Wonder; 


raviſhed with Eeſtacy, and I know not 


what——But here alas! on this /ublunary, 


this turbulent Spot, (as we called it not 
long ſince) how little is this, or any thing 
like it, practicable ?—— Fogs ariſe, which 
. dim 5 


136 Concerning HAPPINES 8, 


Part I. dim our Proſpects the Cares of L. if per- 
petually moleſt us Is Contemplation ſuited 
to a Place, like this? lt muſt be owned, 
ſaid I, not extremely. How then is it 
the Sovereign Good, which ſhould be Ac- 
# cCommodate to every Place? I replied, 
it ſeemed not probable. | 


Bur farther, ſaid he——Can we enjoy 
the Sovereign Good, and be at the ſame 
time vexed, and agitated by Paſſion ? Does 
not this ſeem a Paradox? I anſwered, | 

it did. Suppole then an Event were to 
happen not an Jiundation, or Maſſacre— 

but an acquaintance only drop a d! iſreſpett- 
| ful ori; a Servant chance to break a 
favourite Piece of F urniture—W hat would 
inſtruct us to endure this?——Contempla- 
tion, | heory, Abſtrations? Why not, 
ſaid I? No, replied he with Warmth, 

FO the: Poet) not 
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For does not Experience teach us, abun- Part I. 
dantly teach us, that our deepeſt Philoſo- 


Phers, as to Jemper and Behaviour, are as 


| very Children for the moſt Part, as the 


meaneſt and moſt illiterate? A little more 
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Arrogance perhaps, from Preſumption of 
what they know, but not a grain more of 
Magnanimity, of Candour and calm Indu- 


rance. 


You are ſomewhat too ſevere, ſaid J, 5 


in cenſuring of all. There are better and 


Vorſe among Them, as among Others. 


The Difference is no way propor- 


tioned, ſaid he, to the Quantity of their 


3 Wm kate ; ſo that whatever be its Cavle, 


it can't be imputed to their Speculations.— 
Beſides, can you really imagine, we came 


here only to Think ? Is Afing a Circum- 


ſtance, which is ſoreign to Our Character? 
—— Why then ſo many Social Afﬀe&tions, 


which all of us feel, even in ſpite of our- 8 5 


ſelves? Are we to ſuppreſs them All, as 


uſeleſs and unnatural? The Attempt, 
replied I, mul needs be found impracti- 


cable, - 


138 Concerning H A PPINESS, 


Fart I. cable. Where they once  ſubpreſſid, laid. 

= he, the Conſequences would be ſomewhat 

ſtrange. We ſhould hear no more of Fa- 

ther, Brother, Huſband, Son, Citizen, Ma- 
giſtrate, and Society itſelf. And were this 

ever the Caſe, ill (I fear) would it fare 

with even Contemplation itſelf. It would 
certainly be but bad Speculating, among 
lawleſs Barbarians- -Unaſſociated Ani- 

mals where Strength alone of Body was 

to conſtitute Dominion, and the Conteſt 

came to be (a8 * Horace deſcribes wy, 


— atque cubilia propter, 
_ Ungui bus & _ dein fuſit 6.— 


Bad enough, replied , of all con- 
ſcience. 


Iv ſhould ſcem then, ſaid he, that not 
even the BEST CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE, 
however noble its Objef, was AGREEABLE 

TO OUR PRESENT NATURE, or confiſtent 
with 


— ey” * * * EF 4 = G _ - ; 
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* Sat. 3. I. 1. ver. 99. 
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| faidI, you appear to have oroved ſo. 
But if this be allowed true of the Beſt, 
tte moſt Excellent; what ſhall we fay to 
: the Mockery of Monkery; the Farce of 
Friars; the ridiculous Mummery of being 
ſequeſtred in a Cicyſter? This ſurely is too 
low a Thing, even to merit an Examina- 
tion. I have no Scruples here, faid I. 
1 Jou need not waſte your Time. 


— 8. Ir that, ſaid he, be your r Opinion, 
let us look a little backward. For our 
| memory's fake it may be proper to reca- 
pitulate, I replied, it would be hi ghly 
acceptable, Thus then, ſaid he—— 
We have examined the four grand Lives, 
| which we find the Generality of Men em- 
{ brace; the Lucrative, and the Political; 
the Pleaſurable, and the Contemplative. 
And we have aimed at proving that—— _ 
| 70 ſucha Being as MAN, with ſuch a Body, 

| ſuch Aﬀedtions, fach Senſes, and ſuch an In 
 telett ——placed in ſuch a WoRLD, JSubjed 
to jb Incidents—not one of theſe Lives it 


„ 


140 ae HAPPINESS, 


Part I.  produt3ive of that Goop, which we find all 
ng Men to recognize thro' the ſame un iform 
| PRE-CONCEPTIONS; and which thro one or 

other of theſe Lives they all F them purſue. 


89. You have juſtly, ſaid I, collected 
the Sum of your Inquiries. And 
happy, ſaid he, ſhould I think it, 'were 
they to terminate here. I aſked him, 
Why? Becauſe, replied he, to in- 
ſinuate firſt, that all Mankind are in the 
wrong; and then to attempt afterwards, 
to ſhew one's ſelf only to be right; is a 
Degree of Arrogance, which I would not 
willingly be guilty of. I ventured here 
to ſay, That I thought he need not be ſo 
diffident— that a Subject, where one's 
own Intereſt appeared concerned ſo near ly, 
would well juſtify every Scruple, and even 
the ſevereſt Inquiry. There, ſaid, he 
you ſay ſomething—there you encourage 
me indeed. For what ;—— Are we not 
_ cautioned againſt Counterfeits, even in Mat- 
ters of meaneſt Value? If a Piece of Metal 
be tendered us, which ſcems doubtful, do 
we 
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we not heſitate? Do we not try it by the Part I. 
J, before we take it for Current ?—And noe 


is not this deemed Prudence ? Are we not 
cenſured, if we act otherwiſe ?- 


ſcrupulouſly exact, where Impoſture, if once 
admitted, may tempt us to far worſe Bar- 


* gain, than ever Glaucus made with Diomed? 


What Bargain, ſaid I, do you mean? 


The Exchange, replied he, not of 


Gold for Braſs, but of Good for Evil, and 
of Happineſs for Miſery——But enough of 


E this, ſince you have encouraged me to 


proceed We are ſeeking that Good, which 


we think others have not found. Permit 


me thus to purſue my Subject. 


Y 10. vane Being on this our Ter- 
| reftrial Dwelling, exiſts encompaſſed with 
infinite Objects; exiſts among Animals fame, 
and Animals w.; among Plants and Ve- 


getables of a thouſand different Qualities, 


among Heats and Colds, Tempeſts and 


Calms, the Friendſhips and Diſcords of 


hetero- 


How 
much more then does 1t behove us not to 
be impoſed on here? To be diffident and 


dae? HAPPINES 5, 


Part I. heterogeneous Element What fay you? 
r= Are all theſe Things exactly the ſame to it; 
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or do they difer, think you in their Ef. 
fefts and Conſequences? They differ, 
ſaid I, widely. Some perhaps then, 
aid he, are Apt, Congruous, and Agreeable 
to its Natural State. I replied, they 
were. Others are In- apt, Incongruous, 
and Diſagreeabl, They are. 

And others again are Ind; ferent, They 

are, | 


IT ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, if this be 
allowed, that 70 every individual Being, 
without the leaft Exception, the whole Maſs 
of things External, from the greateſt to the 
meaneſt, flood in the Relations of either 
hr, Diſagrecable, or Indifferent, 
: 12 ſo it appeared. N 


Bor tho this, continued . be true 
in the general, it is yet as certain when we 
deſcend to Particulars, that what is Agree- 
able to one Speoies is Diſagreeable to another; 
and not only fo, but perhaps Indifferent to 

GAR ; Yo 


A DIALOGUE. 


were too obvious to be mentioned. 


1 REPLIED, it was evident. Whence 
then, ſaid he, this Diverfiry?——lItcannot 
ariſe from the External. for Water is 5 
equally Water, whether to a Man, or to a 
Fiſh ; whether, operating on the one, it 

 fuffocate, or on the other, it give Life and 
| Fans, I replied, it was, 8o is 
Fire, ſaid he, the /ame Fire, however 
various in its Conſequences ; whether it 
| harden or foften, give Pleaſure or Pain. 
Ii replied, it was. But if this D- 
ver ity, continued he, be not derived from 
the Externals, whence can it be elſe ?—— 
Or can it poſſibly be derived otherwiſe than 
| from the peculiar Conſtitution, from the 
| Natural State of every Species itſelf? 
I replied, it appeared probable. 


Tunvus then, faid he, is it that Every | 
| particular Species is, itfelf to itfelf, the 
= Meaſure of all things in the Univer ſe—that 
as Things vary their Relations to it, they 


vary 


2 third. Inſtances of this kind, he ſaid, Part L 
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144 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. vary fo in their V. alue and that 1 if their 
Value be ever doubtful, it can no way be ad- 
Juſted, but by recurring with Accuracy 10 
tlie Natural State of the Species, and to 
thoſe ſeveral Relations, which ſuch a State 
of courſe creates, © 1 anſwered, he ar- 

1 Jultly.. 8 


. 11. To proceed thei, ſaid he—Tho' 

it be true, that every Species has a Natural 

State, as we have aſſerted ; it is not true, 

that every Species has a Senſe or Feeling of 

it. This Feeling or Senſe is a Natural 

| Eminence or Prerogative, denied the Vege- | 

fable and Inanimate, and imparted only to 
N the Animal. 1 anſwered, it Was. 


Axp think you, continued TY that as 
many as have this Senſe or Feeling of A 
Natural State, are alineated from it, or in- 
different to it? Or is it not more probable, 
that they are vel affected to it? 
Experience, ſaid I, teaches us, how well 
they are all affected. You are right, 
replied he. For what would be more 
aig „ - blurd;: 
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abſurd, than to be ind; ferent to their own Part I. 


Welfare; or to be alineated from it, as tho 


it was Foreign and Unnatural? I replied, 
Nothing could be more. But, con- 


— x 


3 | tinued he, if they are well-affefted to this 


their proper Natural State, it ſhould ſeem 


too they muſt be well-afetted to all thoſe 
Externals, which appear aft, congruous, and 


agreeable to it. I anſwered, They 


muſt, And if ſo, then affected or 


| averſe to ſuch, as appear the contrary. 
= They muſt. And to ſuch as appear 


indifferent, indifferent. They muſt. 
hut if this, ſaid he, be allowed, it 
will follow, that in conſequence of theſe _ 
Appearances, they will think ſome Exter- 
nals worthy of Purſuit ; ſome worthy of 
Avoidance ; and ſome worthy of neither. 


It was probable, ſaid J, they ſhould. 


Hence then, ſaid be. another B 
of Thin gs external; that! is, into Purſiuable, 
Avoidable, and Indifferent—a Diviſion only 
belonging to Beings Sen/ative and Animate, 
becauſe all, behw theſe, can neither avoid 


L060 


. 
„ 
N 


1 46 Concerning H A PPIN ES 8, 
Part I. nor purſue. I repiied, They could 


, net 


Is, then, ſaid he, Man be allowed in 
the Number of theſe Senſitive Beings, this 

Diviſion wil affect Maxn——or to explain 

more fully, tte che Moſs of T hings exter- 

nal will, according to this Diviſion, cx 

=_ to the Human Species in the Relations of Pur- 
1 : ſuable, Avoidasble, and Indifferent, U re- 

= plied, They would. 


„ Ee ee Ie Ce ee Ee a Ta do c 
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SHOULD we therefore deſire, ſaid he, 
to know what theſe things truly are, we 
muſt firſt be informed, what is Man's 

truly NATURAL ConsTITUTION. For 
thus, you may remember, j it was ſettled not 
long fince—that every Species WAS its o 
Standard, and that when the Value of 
Things was dub, fil, the Species was 16 be 
fludied ; the Relations to be deduced, which 
were co:;ſequent to it; and in this manner 
the Value of Things to be adjuſted and aſcer- 
tained, 1 replied, We had ſo agreed 
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it. 2 fear then, ſaid he, we are en- ö 
gaged We 
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too of Pleaſure and Pain; is poſſeſſed of 
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gaged in a more arduous Undertaking, a Part I. 
Taſk of more difficulty, than we were at 


firſt aware of—But F ortuna Fortes -e 
muſt endeavour to acquit ourſelves as well 
as we are able. 7 


$ 12. Tur Man therefore has a 
Body, of a Figure and internal Structure 
peculiar to itſelf; capable of certain De- 


grees of Strength, Agility, Beauty, and the 


like; this I believe is evident, and hardly 
wants a Proof. U anſwered, I was 


willing to own it. That he is capable 


Senſes, Affections, Appetites, and Averſions ; 


this alſo ſeems evident, and can ſcarcely be 
denied. I replied, it was admitted, 
We may venture then to range HIM 
in the Tribe of ANIMAL BEINGS. 
I replied, We might. 


A think you, ſaid he, without Society, 

you or any Man could have been born ? 
Moſt certainly not. Without 
| Society, when born, could you have been 


. brought 


148 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part 1. brought to Maturity! „ oft certainly 


not. 


Vid. 
- Jambl, 


$% 


Had your Parents then had no 
Secial Mfections towards you in that pert. 


| hous State, that tedicus Infancy, (ſo much 
Protrept. longer than the /7ge/t of 97/er Animals) 


you muſt have 1nevitably periſhed thro' 


Want and Inability. I muſt You 


perceive then that to Society you, and 
every Man are indebted, not only for the 


Beginning of Being, but for che Conti nu- 


a | We are. 


e then we paſs from this Birtb 


and Infancy of Man, to his Maturity and 


Perfection Is there any Age, think you, 


& Jelf=fu efficient, as that in it he feels no 
Wants? What Wants, anſwered J, 
do you mean? In the firſt and prin- 

cipa place, ſaid he, that of Food; then 


perhaps that of aue nt; and after this, 


A Dwelling, or Defence againſt the Wea- 
ther. Theſe Wants, replied I, are 
ſurely Natural at all Ages And is it 
not agreeable to Nature, ſaid he, that they 
ſhould at % Ages be ſupplied? —Al- 


ſuredly, 8 


„ Dta tos vob r. 


| furedly. And is it not more agrecable Part I. 


© to have them well ſuppl ed, than 2% 

I Is: And inoſi agreeable, to have 
| them be? ſupplied? Certainly, 

If there be then any one State, better than 
all others, for the ſupplying theſe Wants ; 
q this State, of all others, muſt needs be my 
E Natural. It muſt. 


Axp what Sfply, ſaid he, of theſe 
Wants, ſhall we eſteem the 1-4! which 
we can conceive? — Would it not be iome- 
| thing like this? Had we nothing beyond 
Acorns for Food; beyond a rude Skin, for 
| Raiment; or beyond a Cavern, or hollow 
1 Tree, to provide us with A Dwelling 2? 
Indeed, ſaid I, this would be bad enough. 

And do you not imagine os far as 
this, we might each ſupply ou, ſelves. tho' 
welived in Woods, mete ſolitary Savages? 

I replied, I thought we might, 


Supposk then, continued he, that our 
Supplies were to be mended—tor inſtance, 
that we were to exchange Acorns for 


N L3 Bread 


150 Concerning HAPPINESS, | 
Part I. Bread—Would our Savage Character be 
— ſufficient here? Muſt we not be a little 

| better diſciplinedz Would not ſome Art 

be requiſite ?—The Baker's, for example. 

It would. And previouſly to 

the Baker's that of the Miller? It 
would, And previor 0 to the Miller's 
that of the Huſbandman? It would. 
Three Arts then appear neceſſary, 


even upon the [nweſt Eſtimation. It is 
adm itted. 
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Bur a Queſtion firther, ſaid ke-—C an 
the Huſbandman work, think you, with- 
out his Tools? Muſt he not have his 
Plough, his Harrow, his Reap-hook, and 
the ike? He muſt. And muſt not 
thoſe other Artiſts too be furniſhed in the 
ſame manner? They muſt. And 
whence muſt they be furniſhed ? From 
their own Arts ?—Or are not the making 
Tools, and the u/f ng them, two different 
Occupations ? ? I believe, ſaid I, they 
are. You may be convinced, continued 

be, by mal Recollection. Does Agricut 
ture 
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ture make its own Plough, its own Harrow? Part J. 
Or does it not apply to other Arts, for all 


Neceſſaries of this kind? It does. 
Again Does the Baker build bis own 
Oven ; or the Miller frame /zs own Mill ? 


It appears, ſaid I, no > part « of their 
| Buſineſs. 


War a Tribe of Mechanics then, ſaid 
he, are advancing upon us ?—vmiths, Car- 
penters, Maſons, Mill-wrights— and all 
theſe to provide the Jingle Neceſſary of 
Bread. Not leſs than even or erght Arts, 
we find, are wanting at the c.. It 
appears ſo. And what if to the pro- 
viding a comfortable Cottage, and Raiment 
 Juitable to an induſtrious Hind, we allow a 
dozen Arts more ? It would be eaſy, by 
the ſame Reaſoning, to prove the Number 
double. 4 admit the Number, ſaid I. 
mentioned. 


Ix ſo, continued he, it ſhould ſeem, that 
towards a tolerable Supply of the three Pri- 
mary and Common Neceſaries, Food, Raiment, 


L4 | 5 and 
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Concerning HA PPINESS, 
and a Dreelling, not leſs than twenty Arts | 
were, on the H Account, requiſs Nie. te. 


It pp ars ſo. 


Ap is one Man equal, think you, to 
the Exerciſe of theſe twenty Arts? If he 


had even Genius, wh ich we can ſcarce ima- 


gine, is it poſſible he ſhould find Leiſure? 


I replied, I thought not. If fo, 


then a ſolitary, unſocial State can never ſupply 


tolerabiy the common Neceſſaries of Life. 


It cannot. 


Bur what if we paſs from the Neceſſa- 
7 ries of Life, to the Elegancies? To Mulic, 
Sculpture, Painting, and b oetry? What 
if we paſs from all Arts whether Neceſſary 
or Filegant, to the large and various Tribe 
of Sciences? To Logic, Mathematics, Aſtro- 
nomy, Phyſics ?—Can one Man, imagine 


you, maſter all this? Abſurd, ſaid I, im- 


poſſible. And yet in this Cycle of Sciences 
and Artis, ſeem included all the Comforts, 

as well as Orzaments of Life; included all 

| conducive, either to Being, or to Well-Being. I 
. | It | 
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Waar then, faid he, muſt be done? 
In what manner muſt we be ſupplied ? 


I anſwered, I knew not, unleſs we 
made a Diſtribution—Let one exercile one 
Art; and another a differ ——Let this 


153 
It muſt be confeſſed, ſaid I, it has Part J. 


| Man ſtudy jach a Science; and that Plan, 
another Thus the whole Cycle (as you 


1 call it) may be carried eaſily into Perfec- 
| tion, | It i is true, ſaid he, it may; : and ö | 
every Individual, as far as his own Art or 
Science, might be ſu pplied completely, and as 


well as he could wiſh. But what avails a 


; Supply in a /zng/e Inſtance? What in this 


caſe are to become of all his numerous other 


WG Wants? You conceive, replied I, what 
I would have ſaid, but partially. My 
Meaning was, that Artiſt trade with Ar- 
tiſt ; each ſupply where he is de ficient, by 


exchanging where he abounds; ſo that a 
Portion of every thing. may be diſperſed 


throughout all. You intend then a Sate, 


ſaid 


154 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. faid he, of Commutalion and Trafic. 
—— I replied, I did. 


Ix fo, continued he, I fee a new Face 
of things. The Savages, with their Skins 
and their Caverns, diſappear. In their place 
I behold a fair Community riſing. Nolonger 
Woods, no longer Solitude, but all is Social, 
Civil, and Cultivated— And can we. doubt 
any farther, whether Society be Natural? Is C 
not this evidently the State, Which can beſt t 
ſupply the Primary Wants It has ap- 
peared ſoo. And did we not agree 
ſome time ſince, that this State, whatever 
we found it, would be certainly of all others 
the moſt agreeable to our Nature? We 
did. And have we not added, fince 
this, to the Weight of our Argument, by a 
paſſing from the Neceſſary Arts to the El- 
SY gant; from the Elegant to the Sciences? 
We have. The more, ſaid he, 
we conſider, the more ſhall we be con- 
vinced, that All tbeſe, the nobleſt Honours 
and Ornamentsof the Human Mind, with- 
out that ZLei/ure, that Eæperience, that Emu- 
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alone we know is able to provide them, 
could never have found Ex; i/tence, or been 


in the leaſt recognized. Indeed, ſaid I, 
I believe not. EE GE: 


15 1 
lation, that Reward, which the Social State Part I. 


— ood 


Lr it not be forgot then, ſaid he, in 
favour of Society, that to it we owe, not 


only the Beginning and Continuation, but 
the Well-being, and (if I may uſe the Ex- 


preſſion) the very * and Rationality 


of our Exiſtence, 1 anſwered, It wp 


peared evident. 


AnD what then? continued he. — If 
Society be thus agreeable to our Nature, is 


there nothing, think you, wilhin us, to ex- 


cite and lead us to it? No Impulſe, no Pre- 


parat ion of Faculties? It would be 


ſtrange, anſwered I, if there ſhould not. 


It would be a ſingular Exception, 
faid he, with reſpect to all other herding 
Species—Let us however examine—Pity, 


Benevolence, Friendſhip, Love; the general 


Diſlike of Solitude, and Deſire of Com- 


pany; 3 


156 Concerning HAPPINESS; 
Part l. pany; are they Natural Actions, which 
come of themjetves; or are they taught us by 

Art, like Muſic and Arithmetic? 

T ſhould think, replied I, they were Na- 
 fural, becauſe in every Degree of Men ſome n 
Traces of them may be diſcovered. 

And are not the Powers and Capacities „ 

Speech, laid he, the fame? Are not all 

Men naturally formed, to exp; V their Sen- 

 timents by ſome kind of Language ? 3 

replied, They were. NE 


- Ir iin ſaid he, theſe ſeveral Powers, 
and Diſpoſitions are Natural, fo ſhould ſeem 
too their Ecerciſe. Admit it. And 
if their Exerciſe, then ſo too that State, 
where alone they can be exerciſed. Ad- 
mit it. And whatis this Sate, but the 
Social ? Or where elle | is it poſſible to con- 
verſe, or uſe our Speech; to exhibit Actions 
of Pity, Benevolence, Friendſhip or Love; 
to relieve our A ver/ion to Solitude, or gratify 
our Dejire of being with others? 1 te- 
plied, It could be no where elſe, 


Lou 
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— 


You ſee then, continued he, a Pro- Part I. 


ration of Faculties is not wanting. We are 
fitted with owers and Diſpoſitions, which 
have only Relation to vociety; and which, 
out of Society, « A no 2w/ere elſe be exerci ed. 

LI replied, it was evident. You have 


ſeen too the ſaße ior Advantages of the So- 


= cial St ate 5 ove all others. | ; 1 have, 


Lr t is then be remembered, ſaid he, 

| throughout all our future Reaſonings, re- 
membered as a firſt Principle in our Ideas 
of Humanity, that Man by Nature i 7s truly a 


a SOCIAL ANIMAL, po OY promiſed it 


. ſhould. 


§ 13. LET us now, faid he, examine, 


what farther we canlearn concerning Him. 


As Social indeed, He is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Solitary and Savage Species ; but in no. 


degree from the reſt, of a milder and ore 


friendly Nature. It is true, replied I, He is 


not, Does He then differ no more from 


theſe 


Cw > 


1568 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. theſe ſeveral Social Species, than they, each 
of them, differ rom one another? Muſt we 
range them all, and Man among the reſt, 
under the ſame common and general Genus? 
I ſee no Foundation, ſaid I, for 
making a Diſtinction. 


Prknars, faid he, there may be none; 
and it is poſſible too there may. Confider 1 
a little Do you not obſerve in all other 
| Species, a Similarity among Individual? 
a ſurprizing Likeneſs, which runs thro? each 
Particular? In one Species they are all 
Bold; in another, all Timorous ; in one all 
| Ravenous ; in another, all Gentle. In the 
Bird-kind only, what a Uniformity of Voice, 
in each Species, as to their notes; of Ar- 
chiteflure, as to building their Neſts; » of - 
Feed, both for themſelves, and for ſup- | 
porting their Young? It is true, ſaid I. 
And do you obſerve, continued he, 
the ſame Similarity among Men? Are theſe 
all as Uniform, as to their Sentiments and 
A&ions? I replied, by no means. 
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h aid I, reaſonable, 
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3 U E. 


we beh:1d them, by Nature or otherwiſe * 
Explain, ſaid I, your Queſtion, for 


do not well conceive you. [I mean, 


_ replied he, is it by Nature that the Swallow 
builds her Neſt, and performs all the Offices 
of her Kind: Or is ſhe taught by Art, by 


Diſcipline, or Cuſtom ? She acts, re- 


plied I, by pure Nature undoubtedly. _ 

And is not the ſame true, ſaid he, of every 
other Bird and Beaſt in the Univerſe ? 

It is. 
as they have ſo wiſe a Governeſs, that a 
uniform Rule of Action is provided for each 
Species. For what can be more worthy the 


No wonder then, continued he, 


Wiſdom of Nature, than ever to the ſame 
Subſtances to give the ſame Law? It ap- 


Bur what, continued he, ſhall we ſay. 


zs to Man? Is He too actuated by Nature 
= Purely? 


I anſwered, Why not? 


ONE Queſtion more, Laid "= as to the Part I. 
Character of Brutes, if 1 may be allowed e 


the Expreſſion Are cheſe, think you, h 


8 Covering HAPPINESS, 


Part I. If He be, replied he, it is ſtrange in Nature 
tt with reſpect to Mon alone, the ſhould 
follow ſo diirent a Conduct. The Particu- 
lars in other Species, we agree, ſhe renders 
Un;ferm;butin Our 5,every Particularſeems 
a fort of Model by him helf. It Nature, 
ſaid I, do not actuate us, what can we ſup- | 
poſe elſe? Are Local Cuſtoms, ſaid he Na- 
dure? Are the Polities and Religions of par- 
ticular Nations, Nature? Are the Examples 
which are ſet before us; the Preceprors 
who inſtru us; the Company und Friends, 
with whom we converſe, all Nature? 
No ſurely, ſaid J. And yet, ſaid he, 
it is evident that by theſe, and a thouſand 
incidental Circumſtances, equally foreign to 
Nature, our Actions, and Manners, and 
Characters are adjuſted. Who then can 
imagine, we are actuated by Nature only? 
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3 confeſs, ſaid I, it appears con- 


trar y. 


You ſee then, ſaid he, one remarkable 
Distinction between Man and Brutes in ge- 
Berl the Brute, Nature does all; in 
| Man, 


A D1iALoGU x, 
Man, but Part only. It is evident, 
ſaid I. 


Bor farther, continued he —— Let us 


161 


A * 
Part J. 


conſider the Powers or Faculties, poſſeſſed 


by each —Suppoſe I was willing to give a 


Brute the ſame Inſtruction, which we give 


a Man, A Parrot perhaps, or Ape, might 


arrive to ſome ſmall Degree of M:micry; 
but do you think, upon the whole, they 


would be much profited or altered? 


[ replied, I thought not. And do you 
perceive the /ame, ſaid he, with reſpe& to 
Man? Or does not Experience ſhew us the 


very reverſe? Is not Education capable of 
moulding us intoany thing——of making 
us greatly God, or greatly Bad; greatly 


iſe, or greatly Ab/urd ? The Fact, 
laid J, is indiſputable. 


Maxx then, ſaid he, the Difference 


between Human Powers and Brutal The 


Leading Principle of Burns appears to 


tend in each Species to one firgle Purpole— - 
to this, in general, it wniformy arrives; and 


. here, 15 
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162 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part J. here, in general, it as uniformly fops—it 
needs no Precepts or Diſcipline to inſtruct 

it; nor will it eaſily be changed, or admit a 
different Direction. On the contrary, the 
Leading Principle of Maa is capable of in- 

Anite Direction is convertible to all ſor!s 
of Purpoſes— equal to all forts of Subfecis 
neglected, remains ignorant, and void of 
every Perfection cultivated, becomes 
adorned with Sciences and Arts can raiſe 
us to excel, not only Brutes, but cur own 
Kind with reſpect to our other Powers and 
Faculties, can inſtruct us how to 2 them, 
as well as The of the various Natures, 
which we ſee exiſting around us. In a 
word, to oppole the two Principles to each 
other — The Leading Principle of Man, is 
Multiform, Originally Uninftrutled, Pliant 
and Doci/—the Leading Principle of Brute: 
is Uniform, Originally Inflrufted ; but, in 
moſt Inſtances afterward, Inflexible and 
Tadociſ—— Or does not Experience plainly I 
ſhew, and confirm the Truth of what v we I 
aflert * ? + wade anſwer, 1 it did, j 
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| You allow then, faid he, the Euman part I. 
Principle, and the Brutal, to be things of 


different Idea, Undoubtedly. Do 


they not each then deſerve a different Ap - 
pellation? T ſhould think ſo. Sup- 
poſe therefore we call the Human Principle 
RrasoN; and the Brutal, InsTINCT : 
would you object to the Terms? I re- 


plied, I ſhould not. If not, continued 
he, then Reaſon being peculiar to Man, of 


E all the Animals inhabiting this Earth, may 
I we not affirm of Him, by way of Diſtinc- 

& tion, that He 1 is a Rational Animal. „ 
1 replied, We might juſtly, 


Lr this too then be W ſaid 


he, in the Courſe of our Inquiry, that Ma N 
15 by Nature a RATIONAL ANIMAL. 
[ promiſed 1 it thould. 


6 14. In . of chis, aid he, as 


often as there is Occaſion, I ſhall appeal as 
well to Reaſon, as to Nature, for a Standard. 


"os laid I, do you mean by Nature? 
To Its 


163 


164 Concerning HH APPINESS, 
Part I. Its Meanings, replied he, are many 
und various. As it ſtands at preſent op- 
poſed, it may be enough perhaps to ſay, 
tllat Nature is that, which is the Cauſe of 
every thing, except 2 Things alone, econ 
are the immediate Effects of Reaſon. 
other words, whatever is not * or 
the L/ 7224 of Reaſon, we would conhder as 
Natare, or the Effect of Nature. TJan- 
| {wered, as he ſo diſtinguiſhed them, I 
thought he might juſtly appeal to either. 


Ap yet, continued he, there is a re- 
7 markable D. ference between the Standard 
of Reaſon, and that of Nature ? a Diffe- 
rence, which at no time we ought to for- 
„ What Difference, ſaid I, do you 
mean? It is this, anſwered he — In 
Nature, the Standard is ſought from among 
the Many; in Reaſon, the Standard is ſought 
from among the Few, You mult ex- 
- Plain, ſaid I, your Meaning, tor I mul 
| ronſels Jon ſeem obſcure. 


Tuvs 
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Tuvs then, ſaid he——Suppoſe, as an Part I. 


165 


Anatomiſt, you were ſeeking the Structure OE 


of ſome internal Part To diſcover this, 


would you not inſped a Number of Indi- 


viduals? I ſhould. And would you 
not inform yourſelf, what had been diſ- 
covered by others? I ſhould. And 


ſuppoſe, after all, you ſhould find a Multi- 
tude of Inſtances for one Structure, and a 
ew ingular for a di ferent © By which 
would you be governed ? ? By the Mul- 


titude, ſaid I, undoubtedly. Thus then 
continued he, in Nature the Standard, you 
Tee, exiſts among the many. I replied, 


it had ſo appeared. 


AND what, Rid be, were we to ſeek 


the Perfection of Sculpture, or of Paint- 
ing?—Where ſhould we inquire then ?— 
Among the NUMErOUS common Artiſts, or 


among the few; and celebrated? Among 


the Few, ſaid I. What if we were to 
ſeek the Perfection of Poetry, or Oratory— 

Where then? Among the Few ſtill. 
— 5 ul + What 
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166 
Part I. 


Concerning HAPPIN ES 8. 
What if we were to ſeek the Per- 


>= feCtion of true Argument, or a ſound 


Logic 
_ the Few. 
or a ſound Logic, one of Reajor's greateſt 


Where then? 
And is not true Argument, 


Still among 


Perfections? It is. You lee then, 


continued he, whence the Standard of 
Reaſon is to be ſought——lt! is from among 
the Few, as we ſaid before, in contradi- 

ſtinction to the Standard of Nature. 

. I confeſs, ſaid L it appears o. 


Axp happy; ſaid he, for us „ that Privi: 


dence has ſo ordered it—happy for us, that 
what is Rational, depends not on the Multi- 
| tude; or is to be tried by ſo pitiful a Teſt, as 


the bare counting of Noſes. It is happy, 
ſaid I, indeed But whence pray the Dif- 
Ferencer Why are the Many to determine 


in Natare, and the Few only, in Reajon ? 


To diſcuſs this at large, ſaid he, 
would require ſome time. It might in- 
ſenſibly perhaps draw us from our preſent 
inquiry, I will endeavour to give you the 


| Reaſon, in as few words as poſſible; which 


ſhould they chance to be obſcure, be not 
6 too 


A DIALOGV EF, 


too ſolicitous for an Explanation. 
[ begged him to proceed his own way. 


Tux Caſe, ſaid he, appears to be this 
In Natural Works and Natural Operations, 
we hold but one Efficient Cauſe, and that 
conſummately 2. This Cauſe in every 
Species recognizing what is beft, and work- 
ing ever uniformly according to this Idea of 

Perfection, the Produchions and Energies, in 
every Species where it acts, are for the 
moſt part /imilar and exactly correſpondent. 
= If an Exception ever happen, it is from 
= ſome hidden higher Motive, which tran- 
q icends our Comprehenſion, and which is 
ſeen /o rarely, as not to injure the general 
Rule, or render it doubtful and precarious. 
On the contrary, in the Productions and 
Energies of Reaſon, there is not one Cauſe 
but nfinite—as many indeed, as there are 
Agents of the Human Kind, Hence Truth 
being but one, and Error being infinite, and 
Agents infinite alſo: what wonder they 
ſhould oftener miſs, than hit the Mark?— 
that Multitudes ſhould fail, where aue alone 
e ſuc- 
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Con ncerning HAPPINESS, 


Part I. ſucceeds, and Truth be only the Poſſeſſion 
of the choſen, fortunate Few? You | 


ſeem to have explained the Difficulty, 


laid „ with ſufficient e 


Lor us then go back, ſaid he, and re- 


collect ourſelves; that we way not forget, 
what it is we are ſeeking. 


1 replied, 


Moſt willingly. We have been ſeek- 


ing, continued he, the Sovereign Good. In 
: confequence of this Inquiry, we have dif- 
covered—that all Things whatever exiſt 70 
the Human $ pecies in the Relations of either 
Purſuable, Avoid able, or Indifferent. To 
determine the Retations: with Accuracy 
we have been lerutinizing the Human 
Nature; and that, upon this known 
Maxim that every Hecich bag Its own. 
proper Standard ; ; and that ac here the Value 
of Things was dubious, there the Species was 
fo be ſt died, and the Relations to be deduced, 
hich naturally flow fjrem it. The Reſult 
of this Scrutiny has been—that we have 


Cal 


©r{t avreed Man to be a Social Animal ; 3 
ce, to be a Rational, So that if we 
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$ 15. Ir then, ſaid he, we purſue our 
Diſquiſitions, agreeably to this Idea of Hu- 
man Nature, it will follow that all Things 
will be P urſuable, Avoidable, and Indi ſfe- 
rent to Man, as they reſpect the Being 


and Welfare of ſuch a Social, Rational 


Animal. I replied, They muſt. 


NoTHING therefore in the firſt place, 
faid he, can be Purſuable, which is de- 


I  ftruftive of Society. It cannot. 


Acts therefore of Fraud and Rapine, and 


all acquired by them, whether Wealth, 


= Power, Pleaſure, or any thing, are evi- 
dently from their very Character not fit 


| to be purſued. They are not. 


But it is impoſſible not to purſue many 


ſuch things, unleſs we are furniſhed with 


lome Habit or Di tion of Mind, by 
which 


189 
tan be content with a deſcriptive, conciſe Part I. 
Sketch of Human Nature, it will amount 
to this—that MAN 1s A SocIAaL Ra- 
TIONAL ANIMAL. 1 anſwered, it 
had appeared ſo. 
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170 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. which we are induced to render to all Men 
— 7heir own, and to regard the Welfare, and 
Intereſt of Society. It is impoſſible, 
py But the Habit or Diſpoſit tion of ren: 
drring to all their own, and of regarding 
the Welfare and Intereſt of Society, is 
Jus rig. It is. We may there- 
fore fairly conclude, that Nothing is natu- 
rally Purſuable, but what is either correſpon- 


5 dent to e ce, or af leaft 1 not contrary. 
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Bor farther, ſaid he,—lIt is poſſible we 
may have the beſt Diſpoſition to Society; 
| the moſt upright Intentions; and yet thro” 

Want of Ability to diſcern, and know the 
Nature of Particulars, we may purſue 
many things inconſiſtent, as well with our 
Private Intereſt, as the Public. We may 
even purſue what is Right, and yet purſue 
1548 1 it in ſuch a manner, as to find our Endea- 
38 _ vours /ruitliſ, and our Purpoſes to fail. 

llanſwered, it was poſſible. 

| But this wouid ill belit the Character of 4 

; Rational Animal. It would, It is 
„ OY. = 


A DiaLloGvus. 


neceſſary therefore, we ſhould be furniſhed Pare * 
with ſome Habit or F aculty, inſtructing us — 


how to diſcern the real difference of all | 
Particulars, and ſuggeſting the proper 
I Means, by which we may either avoid or 
obtain them. It is. And what! 18 
dis, think you, but PRUDENCE? = 

I believe ſaid I, it can be no other. : 

If it be, faid he, then it is evident from 
this Reaſoning, that Nothing can be purſu- 
able which is not correſpondent to Prudence, 

I replied, He had ſhewn it could not. 


Bor farther ſtill, ſaid he—It is poſſible 
we may neither want Prudence, nor Juſtice | 
to direct us; and yet the Impul {ſes of Appe=« 
tite, the Impetuofi ties of Reſentment, the 
Charms and Allurements of a thouſand flat- 
tering Objects, may tempt us, in ſpite of 
ourſelves, to purſue what is both /mpru- 
dent, and Unjuſt. They may. But 
if fo, it is neceſſary, would we purſue as 
becomes our Charafer, that we ſhould be 
furniſhed with ſome Habit, which may 
moderate our Excefſes ; which may temper 
our 


152 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. our Actions to the Standard of a Social 
State, and to the Intereſt and Welfare, not 

of a Part, but of the hole Man, 
Nothing, ſaid l, more neceſſary. And 
__ what, ſaid he, can we call this Habit, but 
the Habit of TEMPERANCE ? . 
name it, ſaid I, rightly. If you think 
55 replied he, then Nething can be Pur- 
Suable, which is not either correſpondent to 
Temperance, or at leaft not contrary. 


1 replied, fo it ſeemed. 


Oxcr more, continued he, and we have 
done—Itis poſſible that notonly Reſentment 
and Appetite, not only the Charms and A- 
lurements of external Objects, but the Ter- 

rors too, and Dread of them may marr the 
| Refitude of our Purpoſes, It is poſſible. 
Tyranny and Superſtition may aſ- 
fail us on one hand; the Apprehenſions of 
Ridicule, ard a Falſe Shame on the other 
It is expedient, towithſtandtheſe, we ſhould 
be armed with ſome Habit, or our wiſeſt, 

| beſt Purſuits may elſe at all times be de- 
feated. They may. And what 13 
£ % that 


A DIALO OO F. 


mat generous, manlike and noble Habit, Part [. 
which ſets us at all times above Fear ane 


Danger; what is it but FORTIT UDE?. 
_ I replied, it was no other. I ſo 
J then, continued he, beſides our former 
E Concluſions, Nothing farther can be pur- 
| fuable, as our Inquiries now have ſhewn 
us, which is not either corre vondent to For- 
titude, or at leaſt not contrary, U admit, 
faid I, it can not, „ 


OzgSE RVE then, ſaid he, the Sum, the 
Amount of our whole Reaſoning 
thing 1s truly Purſuabl: to ſuch an "oa as 
Man, except what is corr; ſpondent, or at 
leaſt not contrary, to JUSTICE, PRUDENCE, 


SF TeMPERANCE and FokTITUDE. lal- 


low, ſaid I, it appears fo. But if no- 
thing Purſuable, then nothing Avoidable or 
Indiſerent, but what is tried and eſtimated 
after the /ame manner. For Contraries are 
ever recognized thro* the ſame Habit, one 
with another. The ſame Logic judges of 
Truth and Falſhood; the ſame Muſical 
At of Concord and Diſcord. So the ſame 
Mental 
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Concerning II APPIN ESS, 


Part I. Mental Habitudes, of Things Avoidable and 
Purſaable. U replied, it appeared pro- 
bable, 


To how unexpeRed a Concluſion then, 


laid he, have our Inquiries inſenſibly led 


us ?- 


In tracing the Source of Human 


| AQion, we have eſtabliſhed it to be thoſe 
FouR GRAND VIRTUuks, which are 
eſteemed, for their Importance, the very 


HiNGEs OF ALL MORALITY. 


We have. 


Bur if bi it mould follow, that a 2 | 
whole Purſuings and Avoiding are go- 
verned by theſe Ji irtues, is that True and 
Rational Life, which we have ſo long 
been ſeeking ; that Lie, where the Value 

| of all things is juſlly meaſured by thoſe Rela- 
tions, which they bear to the Natural Fram: 

and real Conſtitution of Mankind—in fewer 

Words, a Lies or VIRTUE appears to 

be THE Lien ACCORDING To Na- 


TURE, It appears fo. 


Bur 
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Bur in fact a Life every Purſuit, every Part I. 
Avoiding, (to include all) every Action wil 
of courſe admit of being rationally juſtified. 

It will. But That, which being 
Done, admits of « a Rational Fuſtification, is 
the Eſſence or genuine Character of an 
Office, or MoRar Dur. For thus long 

ago it has been defined by the beſt * Au- 
thoritiess Admit „ 1.6, then 
A LiFE ACCORDING To VIRTUE, is 

A LiFE ACCORDING To MoRAL Op- 
FICES OR DUTIES. It appears ſo. 
But we have already agreed it, to 
be a Life according to Nature. „ 
have. Obſerve then: ALirE ac- 
CORDING 10 VIRTUE, ACCORDING TO. 
MoRAL Orricks, and ACCORDING TO 
NATURE, mean all THE SAME THING, 
tho' varied in the Expreſſion. Non 
Remark, ſaid I, ſeems juſt. 


$ 16. We need never therefore, re- 
plied he, be at a loſs how to choſe, tho? 
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Part 1. 


| Concerning HAPPINESS, 
the Objects of Choice be ever fo infinite 


Wy and diverſified. As far as nothing is in- 


conſiſtent with ſuch a Life and ſuch a Cha- 


rafter, we may juſtly ſet Exiſtence before 
Death; prefer Health to Sickneſs ; Inte- 
grity of the Limbs, to being maimed and 
debilitated; Pleaſure to Pain; Wealth to 
Poverty; Fame to Diſhonour ; Free Go- 
vernment to Slavery; Power and Magi- 
; ftracy, to Subjection and a private State— 
Vniverſally, whatever tends either to Being, 
or to Mell- Being, we may be juſtified, when 
we prefer to whatever appears the con- 
trary. And when our ſeveral Energies, 
exerted according to the Virtues juſt men- 
tioned, have put us in Poſſeſſion of all that 


we require: when we enjoy, /ubjuined to a 


riglit and honeſt Mind, both Health of Body, 
and Competence of Externals : what can 
there be wanting to complete our Happineſs; 


to render our State perfectly conſonant to 


Nature; or to give us a more Sovereign 


Good, than that which we now enjoy ? 


Nothing, replied I, that I « can at preſent 
think of. 


THERE 
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THERE would be nothing indeed, ſaid Part I. 
he, were our Energies never to fail; were 


3 all our Endeavours to be ever crowned with 
due Succeſs, But ſuppoſe the contrary 


Suppoſe the worſt Succeſs to the moſt up- 


right Conduct; to the wiſeſt Rectitude of 
Fnergies and Actions. It is poſſible, nay 
_ Experience teaches us it is too often fact, 
that not only the Purſuers of what is con- 
trary to Nature, but that thoſe who purſue 
nothing but what is #ri&ly congruous to it, 
may m/s of their Aims, and be fruſtrated 
in their Endeavours. Inquiſitors and Monks 
may deteſt them for their Virtue, and 
purſue them with all the Engines of 
Malice and Inhumanity. Without theſe, 
Peſts may afflict their Bodies; Inunda- 
tions o'erwhelm' their Property; or what 
is worſe than Inundations, either Ty- 
rants, Pirates, Heroes, or Banditti. They 
may ſee their Country fall, and with 
tit their braveſt Countrymen; themſelves 
pillaged, and reduced to Extremities, or 
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greater Events never happen 
Part allotted us, be not in the Tragedy of 
: n but in the Comedy. Even the Comic 


Concerning HAPPINESS, 
periſhing with the reſt in the general 


| Maſſacre, 


— cad & Ripheus, Juli mus unus 


W uit i in Teucris, S fervantiff mus equi. 


= ; It muſt be owned, faid I, this has too often 
been che Caſe. 


PA grant, continued he, that theſe 
that the 


Diiſtreſſes are abundantly irkſome 


Domeſtic Jars, the ill Offices of Neigh- 
bours 
defeated 

EKnavery of Cs from which, as Mew 

bers of Society, it is impoſſible to detach 


- at Jealouſies, Schemes 
The Folly of Fools; the 


3 ourſelves, 


WHERE 


 * ZNE1D« I. 2. ver. 426. 
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WHERE then ſhall we turn, or what Part I. 
have we to imagine? We have at length n 


placed HaPPINgss, after much Inquiry, in 
ATTAINING the primary and juſt Requiſites 
of our Nature,by a Conduct ſuitabie to Virtue 


and Moral Office. But as to correſponding. 


with our Pre-conceptions (which we have 
made the Teſt) does this Syſtem correſpond 


better, than thoſe others, which we have 
rejected? Has it not appeared from various 
Facts, too obvious to be diſputed, that in 
many Times and Places it may be abſolutely 
unattainable? That in many, where it 


exiſts, it may in a moment be cancelled, and 


put irretrievably o of our Power, by 
Events not to be reſiſted ? If this be certain, 


and I fear: it cannot be queſtioned, our 


ſpecious long Inquiry, however accurate 
we may believe it, has not been able to 


Mew us a Good, of that Character which 
we require; a Goor Durable, Indepriv- 
able, and Accommodate to every Circum— 


ſtance. Far from it Our Speculations 
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130 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part I. (I chink) rather lead us to that /ow Opinion 
—— of Happineſs, which you may remember 
you * expreſſed, when we firſt began the 
N ſubject. They rather help to prove to us, 
that inſtead of a Sovereign Good, it is the 
more probable ſentiment, There is no ſuch 
Good at all. I ſhould indeed, ſaid I, 
fear ſo. For where, continued he, 
lies the difference, whether we purſue 
what is congruous to Nature, or not con- 
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y 52 gruous; if the Acguiſition of c one be as dr if- 

6 "feult, as of the other, and the Poſſeſſion of 
1 both equally doubtful and precarious ? If 
La : Cefar fall, in attempting his Country's 

hy. Ruin; and Brutus fare no better, who only 
1 fought in its Defence? lt muſt be 
. | owned, ſaid!, theſe are melancholy Truths, 
i and che Inſtances, which you alledge, too 
1 well confirm them. 

1 We were in the midſt of theſe feriovs 
4 Thoughts, deſcanting upon the hardſhips 
i - EP and 
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and Miſeries of Life, when by an Inci- Part I. 
dent, not worth relating, our Speculation —— 
were interrupted. Nothing at the time, 
I thought, could have happened more un- 


luckily our Queſtion per plexed— its 

Iſſue uncertain and myſelf impatient to 
know the Event. Neceſſity however was 
not to be reſiſted, and thus for the preſent 
our Inquiries were poſtponed. 


N 3 CON- 


ConczxninG HAPPINESS, 


A DIALOGUE. 


PART the SzcoxD. 


_— 


l was repeating the next Day to 
myſelf when my Friend appeared, and 
chearfully bade me Good- Morrow, I could 
not return his Compliment with an equal 
Gaiety, being intent, ſomewhat more than 
uſual, on what had paſſed the day before. 

Seeing this, he propoſed a Walk into the 
| Fields, The Face of Nature, ſaid he, 


will perhaps diſpel theſe Glooms. No 


3 Aſſiſtance, on my 7 part, ſhall be wanting, 
N4 Pn 


RU . US 3 Steh, and Part II. 
Cæſar did no more — Theſe Words e 


184 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part II. you may be aſſured. I accepted his Pro- 
* poſal; the Walk began; and our former 
Converſation inſenſibly renewed. 


BeuTvs, ſaid he, periſhed untimely, and 
Cæſar did no more. — lt was thus, as I re- 
member, not long ſince you were expreſ- 

Gng yourſelf. And yet ſuppoſe their For- 
tunes to have been exactly parallel EEE 
Which would you have preferred? Would 
you have been Cz/jar or Brutus? 
Brutus, rephed I, beyond all Controverſy. 
He afked me, Why? Where was the Dif- 
ference, when their Fortunes, as we now 
F uppoſed them, were conſidered as the ſame? 
There ſeems, ſaid I, abſtract from 
their Fortunes, ſomethin el know not what, 
intrinſs ically preferable i in the Life and Cha- 
: racer of Brutus. RR that, faid he, be 
true, then mult we derive it, not from the 
Succeſs of his Endeavours, but from their 
Truth and Refitude, He had the Comfort 
to be conſcious, that his Cauſe was a juſt 
one. I. wWas e che other ſhould 
535 have 
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have any ſuch Feeling. l believe, Part II. 


ſaid I, you have explained it. 


SUPPosE then, continued he, (it is but 
merely an Hypotheſis) ſuppoſe, I ſay, we 
were to place the SOVEREIGN GooD 77 ſuch 
4 Reftitude of Conduft—in the Conpuct 
merely, and not in the EvenT. Suppoſe 

we were to fix our HAPPINESS, not in the 

actual Attainment of that Health, that Per- 
feection of a Social State, that fortunate 

Concurrence of Externals, which is con- 
gruous to our Nature, and which we have 
a Right all to purſue ; but ſolely fix it 222 
tbe mere DOING whatever is correſpondent 


10 fuch « an End, even. tho? we never attain, OT 


or are near attaining it. In fewer words— 
What if we make our Natural State be 
Standard only to determine our Conduct; and 
place our Happineſs i in the Reckitude of this 

Conduct alone ?—On ſuch an Hypotheſis 
(and we confider it as nothing farther) we 
ſhould not want a Good perhaps, to cor- 
reſpond to our Pre-concep! zons; for this, it is 
evident, would be correſpondent to them 


all. 


186 Concerning HAPPINESS, 1 95 
part II. oll. Your Doctrine, replied I, is ſo 
new and ſtrange, that tho' you have been 
copious in explaining, I can hardly yet 
comprehend 8 
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IT amounts all, faid he, but to this— 
Place your Happineſs, where your Praiſe 
is. l aſked, Where he ſuppoſed 

that? Not, replied he, in the Plea- 
ſures which you feel, more than your 
Diſgrace lies in the Pain —— not in the 
caſual Proſperity of Fortune, more than 
your Diſgrace in the caſual Adverſity 
but in juft complete Action throughout every 
Part of Life, what ever be the Face of 
: Things, whether Jevurable or the con- 
trary. 
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Bur why then, ſaid I, ſuch Accuracy 
about External? So much Pains to be in- 
formed, what are Purſuable, what Avoid- 
able? lt behoves the Pilot, replied he, 
to know the Seas and the Winds; the 
Nature of Tempeſts, Calms, and Tides, 
They are the Subjects, about which his Art 

$i es. abs tt 1 
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Artiſt, Yet we look not for his Reputa- 
tion either in fair Gales, or in adverſe; 
but in the St/fulnef5 of his Conduct, be theſe _ 


Events as they happen. In like manner 


fares it with this the Moral Artiſt. He, for 


a Subject has the Whole of Human Life 


Health and Sickneſs ; Pleaſure and Pain; * 
with every other poſſible Incident, which 
ean befal him during his Exiſtence. If his 
Knowledge of all theſe be acurate and 
exact, ſo too muſt his Conduct, in which 


ve place his Happineſs. But it this Know- 


ledge be defective, muſt not his Conduct be 


defeivealſo? I replied, ſo it ſhould 
ſeem. And if his Conduct, then his 
: Happineſs ? It is true. 


'You ſee tien, continued he, even tho? 
Externals were as nothing; tho' it was true, 


in their own Nature, they were neither 
Good nor Evil; yet an accurate Knowledge 


of them i 18, from our Hypotheſis, abſolutely 


meceſſar * 
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zs converſant. Without a juſt Experience Part II. 
of them, he can never prove himſelf an 


188 eee HAPPINESS, 
Part II. neceſſary. Indeed, ſaid I, you have 


OOO proved it. To 


An continued Inferior Artiſts may be 
at a ſtand, becauſe they want Materials. 
From their Stubborneſs and Intractabilit), 
they may often be diſappointed. But as 
long as Life is paſſing, and Nature con- 
tinues to operate, the Moral Artiſt of Life 
has at all times, all he deſires. He can 
never want a Subject fit to exerciſe him in 
his proper Calling; and that, with this 
bappy Motive to the Conſtancy of his 
Endeavours, that, the croſſer, the harſher, 
the more untoward the Events, the greater 
his Praiſe, the more ; Muſirious his Repu 
tation. 


ALL this, ſaid I, is true, and cannot be 
denied. But one Circumſtance there ap- 
pears, where your Similes ſeem to fail, 

The Praiſe indeed of the Pilot we allow 

to be in his Conductꝭ; but it is in the Succeſ, | 
of that Conduct, where we look for his 
Happineſs. If a Storm ariſe, and the Ship 
be 
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be loſt, we call him not happy, how well Part II. 


ſoever he may have conducted. It is then 


only we congratulate him, When he has 
reached the deſired Haven. VPour 


Diſtinction, faid he, i 18 Juſt. Andi it is here 
Hes the noble Prerogative of Moral Artiſts, 


above all others - But yet Tknow not how 


to explain myſelf, 1 fear my Doctrine will 


appear fo ſtrange. You may proceed, 


faid I, ſafely, ſince you advance it but a as an 
| Hy Pot beſis. ſo 


| Tirivs then, continued hehe „ Ef 
in other Arts is ever 44 AHant and removed. 
It conſiſts not in the mere Conduct, much 
leſs in a Angle Energy; ; but is the juſt Re- 


le of many Energies, each of which are 
eſſential to it. Hence, by Obſtacles un- 


avoidable, it may often be retarded; Nay 
more, may be ſo embarraſſed, as never pof- 
flbly to be attained, But in the Moral Art 
of Life, the very Conpugr is the Exp; 

the very Conduct, I ſay, itſelf, throughout 
every its minuręſi Energy; becauſe each of 
theſe, however minute, partake as truly of 


Reflitude, 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Reditude, as the /ar geſt Combination of them, 
when conſidered collectively. Hence of ö 
all Arts is this the only one ferpetuall ly 
complete in every Inſtant, becauſe it needs 


not, like other Arts, Time to arrive at that 
Perfection, at which in every Inftant it is 
arrived already. Hence by Duration it is 
not rendered either more or leſi perfect; 
Completion, like Truth, admitting of no 
Degrees, and being in no ſenſe capable of 
either Intenfion or Remiſion. And hence 
too by neceſſary Connection (which is a 
greater Paradox than all) even that Happi- 
_ neſs or Sovereign Good, the End of this 
Moral Art, is itſelf too, in every 1n/tant, 


Conſu mma f e and | 2 omplet 43 18 ne ither | heigh- | 


tened or diminiſhed by the Quantity of its 
Duration, but is the ſame to its Exyoyets, 
for : a Moment ora Century. : 


5 Urox this 1 cmiled, He aſked me 
the Reaſon. It is only to obſerve, faid I, 


the Courſe of our Inquiries—A new Hy- 
potheſis has been advanced Appearing 
ſomewhat range, it is deſired to be ex- 


plained— 
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plained—You comply with the Requeſt, Part H. 
and in purſuit of the Explanation, make — 

it ten times more ohſcure and unintelligible, 
than before. It is but too often the 
Fate, ſaid he, of us Commentators. But 
you know in ſuch caſes what is uſually 
done. When the Comment will not ex- 
plain the Text, we try whether the Text 
will not explain itſelf. This Method, it is 
poſſible, may aſſiſt us here. The Hypo- 
theſis, which we would have illuſtrated, 
was no more than this— That the Sove- 
reign Good lay in Rectitude of Conduct; and 
that his Good correſponded to all cur Pre- 
conceptions. Let us examine then, whether, 
upontrial, this Correſpondence will appear 
to hold; and, for all that we have advanced 
ſince, ſuffer it to paſs, and not perplex us. 
Agreed, ſaid I, willingly, for now 
[ hope to comprehend you: = 


C 2. Ros ho ſaid he. Do you 

not remember that one Pre-conception of the 
Sovereign Good was, to be accommodate to 
all Times and Places? 1 remember it. 


And 
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192 Concerning HA P Pp INESS, 


Part II. And is there any Time, or any Place, 
Rf SINN NRectitude of Conduct may be ex- 


cluded? Is there not a right Action in 
Proſperity, a right Action in Adverfity?— 

May there not be a decent, generous, and 
laudable Behaviour, not only in Peace, in 
Power, and in Health; but in War, in 

Oyppreſſion, i in Siena and in Death! 
| I ROE: may. | 


_Anp hs fhall we ay wg to: - thoſe: other 

: Se being Durable, Sel 
derived, and Tngeprivable ? Can there be 
any Good ſo Durable, as the Power of al. 
ways doing right? Is there any Good con- 
ceivable, ſo intirely beyond tbe Pawer of 

. others 2 Or, if you heſitate, and are doubt. 
ful, I would willingly be informed, into 
what Circumſtances may Fortune throw a 
brave and honeſt Man, where it; ſhall not 
be in his Power to act bravely and honeſtly? 
If thereare no ſuch, then Rectitude of Con- 
dull, if a Good, is a Good Tadeprivable. 
1 an laid La it appears ſo. 


175 35 
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Bor farther, ſaid he —— Another Pre- Part II. 


conception of the Sovereign Good was, to be 
Agreeable to Nature. It was. And 
can any thing be more agreeable to a 


8 cctal '&x onaue, It 1s. 


Bere continued he — Another 


Rational and Social Animal, than Rational 
and Social Conduct Nothing. But 
Reclitude of Conduct is with us Rational ang 


Pre- conception of this Good was, to be Con- 
ducive, not to Mere-being, but 7 Wel- 


being. Admit it. And can any 


ching, believe you, conduce fo probably to - 
the Wellbeing of a Rational Social Animal, 


as the right Exerciſe of that Reaſon, and of 
thoſe Social Aſfections? Nothing. 


And what is this ſame Exerciſe, but the 


higheſt Reclitude of Conduct? Certainly. 


$3. You ſee then, faid he, how well 


our Hypotheſis, being once admitted, tal- 


lies with our Original Pre-conceftions of 
the Sovereign Gord. I replied, it in - 
5 


» * 
. 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. deed appeared fo, and could not be denied. 
But who, think you, ever dreamt of a 
Happineſs like this? A Happineſs depen- 
dent, not on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 


| Even common and ordinary Life, 


replied he, can furniſh us with Examples. 


Aſk of the Sportſman where lies his En- 


joyment? Aſk whether it be in the Po- 
feifron of a ſlaughtered Hare, or Fox ? He 


would rejet, with Contempt, the very 


 Suppotition—He would tell you, as well 


as he was able, that the Joy was in the 


Purſuit—in the Difficulties which are ob- 
vated ; in the Faults, which are retrieved; 

in the Conduct and Direction of the Chace 
thro? all its Parts—that the Completion of 


their Endeavours was ſo far from giving 


them Joy, that inſtantly at that Period all 

their Joy was at an End. Por Sportſ- 

men, replied I, this may be no bad Rea- 
ſoning. It is not the Sentiment, ſaid he, 
of Sportſmen alone. The Man of Gal- 

lantry not unoften has been found to think 
after the ſame manner. 


| e ft amor huic < milis ; nam 


ea 
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Tr anſoolat in media poſita, & Fugientia Part II. 


captat . 


To theſe we may 404 the Te tbe of Buill- 
ders and Projectors. Or has not your own 


Experience informed you of Numbers, 
who, in the Bu/ding and Laying- out, have 
expreſſed the higheſt Delight; but ſhewn 


the utmoſt Indifference to the Reſult of their 


ret mma | 


Labours, to the Manſion or Gardens, when 5 


once finiſhed and complete! 1 


Tur Truth, ſaid I, of theſe Vxzamplce 


18 not to be diſputed. Put I could wiſh : 


your Hypotheſis had better than theſe to 
ſupport it. In the feri ious View of Hagpi- 


| neſs, do you ever imagine there were any, 
who could fix it (as we ſaid before) not 
on the Succeſs, but on the Aim? 


More, even in this light, ſaid he, than 


perhaps at firſt you may imagine. There 
are Inſtances innumerable of Men, bad as 


well a8 good, who having fixed, as theit 


Ain, a certain conduct of their own, have 
a. ſo 


a. TER * 


* 1 — 
_ * 
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Part II. 


Concerning H APPINESS 4 


ſo far attached their Welfare and Happineſs 
to it, as to deem all Events in its Proſecu— 


tion, whether fortunate or unfortunate, to 
be mean, contemptible, and not worthy their 
Regard. I called on him for Examples. 


Wnar think you, ſaid he, of the AC. 
ſaſſin, who ſlew the firſt Prince of Orange; 
and who, tho' brought by his Conduct to 
the moſt exquiſite Tortures, yet conſcious 
of what be had done, could bear them al! 


unmoved? Or (if you will have a better 


Man) what think you of that ſturdy Roman, 


who would have diſpatched Por /enna ; and 
who, full of his Deſign, and ſuperior to 


T all Events, could thruſt a Hand into the 


- Flames with the ſteadieſt Intrepidity? 


J replied, That theſe indeed were very, un- 


common Inſtances. 


ATTEND too, continued he, to Epi- 


curus dying, the Founder of a Philoſophy, 
little ſavouring of Enthufiaſm—*, This I 


& <orite you (ſays he, 3 in one of his Epiſtles) 


6 * While the 5 Day of L. ** is paſſing, and 


« that 
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® that a HapPY One. The Pains indeed of Part II. 
© my Body are not capable of being heigh= — 

* fened. Yet to theſe we oppoſe that Foy of 

« the Soul, which ariſes from the Memory 

* of cur paſt Speculations. Hear him, 
conſonant to this, in another Place aſſert- 

ing, that a Rational Adverſity was better 

than an J. rrati onal Proſperity. 


AND what think you ?——Had he not 
Placed his Good and Happineſs in the ſup- 
poſed Refitude of his Opinions, would he 

not have preferred Proſperity, at all rates, 
to Adverſity ? Would not the Pains, of 

which he died, have made his Happineſs 
; perfect Miſery ?——And yet, you ſee, he 

difowns any ſuch thing. The Memory of 
his paſt Life, and of his Philoſophical In- 
ventions were, even in the Hour of Death 


it ſeems, a Counterpoiſe to ſupport him. 
It muſt be owned, ſaid I, that you 
appear to reaſon juſtly. 


Pass from EFpicurus, continued he, to 
1 Socrates. What are the Sentiments of that 


0 3 8 divine 


198 Concerning H APP INE S8, 
Part II. divine Man, ſpeaking of his own unjuſt 
— Condemnation; * Crito, ſays he, if it 
* be pleaſing to the Gods this way, then be 
it this way,” And again——* Anytus 
| « and Melitus, I grant, can kill me; but 
fo hurt er injure me, is beyond their 
% Power.” It would not have been be- 
yond it, had he thought his Welfare de- 
pendent on any thing they could do; for 
they were then doing their worſt—— 
Whence then was it beyond them ?—— 
Becauſe his Happineſs was derived not 
from without, but from within ; not from 
the Succeſs, which perhaps was due to the 
Rectitude of his Life, but from that Re&#i- 
_ tude alone, every other thing diſregarded. 
He had not, it ſeems, ſo far renounced his 
own Doctrine, as not to remember his 
former Words; that To whom ever 
© all things, conducive to Happineſs, are de- 
* rived ſolely, or at leaft nearly from hin: 
« elf, and depend zot on the Welfare or 
6 Adverfity of others, from the Variety of 
« whoſe Condition his own muſt vary alf: 3 
1 He # is, who Pas prepared to himfelf the 


mol 
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& moſt excellent of all Lives Ne it is, ⁊who Part II. 
& 75 the Temperate, the Prudent, and tbe 


&*« Brave— He it is, who, when Wealth or 
« Children either come or are taken away, 


« 71h beft obey the Wiſe Man's Precept. 


« Tor neither will he be een 70 grieve, nor 


4% rejoice in exceſs, from the Truft ond ö 


6 Confidence which he bas repojed in himſelf.” 


Lou have a Sketch at leaſt of his Mean- 


ing, tho' far below his own 4 tic and truly 
elegant Exprefſion. I grant, ſaid I, 
your Example; but this and the reſt are 


but ſingle Inſtances. What are three or 
four in Number, to the whole of Human 


Kind? 


IF you are for Numbers, replied he, 


what think you of the numerous Race of 


Patriots, in all Ages and Nations, whohave 
joyfully met Death, rather than deſert their 


Country, when in danger? They muſt 
have thought ſurely on another Happineſs 


than Succeſs, when they could gladly go, 


where they ſaw Death often inevitable, 


Ur what think you of the many Martyrs 


* „ 
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Part II. 


— . have dared defy the worſt, rather than 


Concerning HAPPINES 8. 


for Syſtems wrong as well as right, who 


ſwerve from their Belief ? „ Tou haye 
brought indeed, ſaid 15 more Examples 


Than could have been imagined. 


Bes1DEs, continued he, what is that 
Comfort of a Good CONSCIENCE, cele- 
brated to ſuch a height in the Religion 
which we profeſs, but the Joy ariſing from 
a Conſcience of right Energies; a Con- 
ſcience of having done nothing, but what 


is conſonant to our Duty! 5 [ replied. 


It indeed appeared ſo. 


Even the Vulgar, . he, re- 
cognize a Gcod of this very Character, 
when they ſay of an Undertaking, tho' it 
ſucceed not, that they are contented ; that 
they have dane their beſt, and can accuſe 


_ themſelves of nothing. For what is this, 


but placing their Content, their Good, their 
Happineſs, notin the Succeſs of Endeavours, 
but in the Recſitude? If it be not the 


Rectitude which contents them, you mult 
tell 
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tell me what it is elſe. It appears, Part II. 


replied I, to be that alone. 


I HOPE then, continued he, that 
tho you accede not to this Notion of 
Happineſs, which I advance; you will at 
leaſt allow it not to be ſuch a Paradox, as 
at firſt you ſeemed to imagine, That 

indeed, replied I, cannot be denied Van, 


0 4. GnanTING me this, ſaid he, you 
encourage me to explain myſelf —Wehave 
ſuppoſed the . Good to lie in Recti- 
rude of Conduct. We have. And 
think you there can be Rectitude of Con- 
duct, if we do not live conf; iftently ? 

In what Senſe, ſaid I, would you be un- 
derſtoodꝰ To live conſiſtenily, {aid he, 
is the ſame with me, as To Jive agrecably 10 
ſeme one jingle and conſonant Scheme, or Fur- 
bpoſe. Undoubtedly, faid I, without this, 
there can be no Rectitude of Conduct. . 
All Refitude of Conduct then, you ſay, 
implies ſuch Cogſiſtence. lt does. 

And Goes all Lon fence, think you, imply 


ſuch 


202 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part II. ſuch Rectitude? I aſked him, Why 
— not? It is poſſible, indeed it may, 

aid he, for aught we have diſcovered yet 
to the contrary. But what if it ſhould 
be found that there may be numberleſs 
Schemes, each in particular con/i/kent with 
itſelf, but yet all of them a: ferent, and 
| ſome perhaps contrary? There may, you 
| know, be a con/itent Life of Knavery, as 
well as a cogſiſtent Life of Honeſty ; there 
: may be a unform Practice of Luxury, as 
well as of Temperance, and Abſtemiouſ- 
neſs. Will the Conſiſtence, common to all 
„ theſe Lives, render the Conduct in each, 
right? It appears, ſaid I, an Abſur- 
dity, that there ſhould be the fame Recti- 
tude in two Contraries. If ſo, ſaid he, 
we muſt look for ſomething more than 
mere Confiſtence, when we ſearch for that 
Refitude which we at preſent talk of. 
A conſiſten: Life indeed is requiſite, but 
that alone is not enough. We muſt de- 
termine its peculiar Species, if we would 
be accurate and exact. It indeed ap- 
pears, ſaid I, neceſſary, _ 
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Noz is any thing, continued he, more Part II, 
eaſy to be diſcuſſed, For what can that 
peculiar Conſiſtence of Life be elſe, than a 

Life, whoſe ſeveral Parts are not only con- 
ſonant to each other, but to the Nature 
alſo of the Being, by whom that Life has 
deen adopted? Does not this % Degree 
of Conſiſtence appear as requiſite as the 
Former? I anſwered, It could not be 
otherwiſe. | 


You ſee then, faid he, the true Idea 


| of right Conduct. It is not, merely To 
| Jive conf, iRently ; z but it is To live conſyjtently 
with Nature, Eee Allow i it. 


Bur what, continued he, Can we live 
conſiſtently with Nature, and be at a loſs _ 
| how to behave ourſelves ? We cannot. 

And can we know how to behave 
ourſelves, if we know nothing of what 
 befals us; nothing of thoſe Thivgs and 
Events, which perpetually ſurround, and 
affect us ? We. cannot, You fee. 
then, 


204 Concerning HAPP INE S8, 
Part II. then, continued he, how we are again 
fallen inſenſibly into that Doctrine, which 
proves the Neceſſity of ſcrutinizing, and 
knowing the Value of External. I re- 
plied, it was true. If you aſſent, ſaid he, 
to this, it will of courſe follow, that, To 
live conſiſtently with Nature, is, To live 
agreeably to a guſt Experience of thoſe Things, 
which bappen around us, It appears ſo, 


Bor farther till, ſaid he.—Think you 
any one can be deemed to live agreeably 
to ſuch Expertence, if he ſele@ not, as 
far as poſlible, the things moſt congruous 
to his Nature? He cannot. And by 
the ſame Rule, as far as poſſible, muſt he 
not reject ſuch as are contrary? . 
muſt, And that not occaſionally, as 
Fancy happens to prompt; but feeadily, 
conflantly, and without Remiſſion. 
T ſhould imagine fo. Jou judge, ſaid 
he, truly. Were he to act otherwiſe in 
the leaſt inſtance, he would falſify his 
Profeſſions; he would not live according 
to that Experience, which We now ſup- 
| ur 


* Inquiry. 
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poſe him to poſſeſs. T replied, He Part II. 
would not. ee vary 


Ir ſhould ſeem then, ſaid he, from 


hence, as a natural Conſequence of what 
we have admitted, that the Effence of 


right Conduct lay in SELECTION and 
REJECTION. 8o, ſaid J, it has ap- 


peared. And that ſuch Selechion and 
Rejection ſhould be conſonant with our pro- 


per Nature. It is true. And be ith 
Ready and perpetual, not occaſional and in- 
terrupted. It is true. But if this bo 


the Eſſence of "Right Conduct, then too it 
is the Eſſence of our Sovereign Good ; for 
in ſuch Conduct we have ſuppoſed this 


Z Good to conſiſt. We have. : 


Sen then, Laid he, the Reſult of our 


The SOVEREIGN- GooD, as 
conſtituted by Re&7itude Conduct, has, on 
our ſtricteſt Scrutiny, appeared to be this — 


To LIVE PERPETUALLY SELECTING, As 


| FAR As POSSIBLE, WHAT 1s CONGRUOUS 
T0 NaTuRe, AND REJECTING WHAT IS. 
CON- 


206 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. CONTRARY, MAKING ouR END THAT 

=> SELECTING AND THAT REJecTing 
 onLy, Ik is true, ſaid L. ſo it appears. 


8 5. BEFORE we haſten then farther, 
ſaid he, let us ſtop to recollect, and ſee 
whether our preſent Concluſions accord 
with our former. We have now ſuppoſed 
the Sovereign Good to be Refitude of Con- 
duct, and this Conduct we have made con- 
ſiſt in a certain Selecking and Ręjecting. 
We have. And do you not imagine 
that the Selecting and Rejecting. which we 1 
propoſe, as they are purely governed by 
the Standard of Nature, are capable in 
every inſtance of being rationally juſtified? 
I I replied, I thought they were 
But if they admit a rational Fuſtification, 
then are they Moral Offices or Duties; 
for thus you remember yeſterday a Moral 
Office was defined. It was. But 


if a To live i in the Practice of them, wil 


„ 5 bt N : r 


* Sup. p. 175. 
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be To live in the Diſcharge of Moral Offices. Part II. 
It will. But 70 o live in the Dij- e 


charge of theſe, is the ſame as Living ac- 


cording to Virtue, and Living according to 


Nature. Itis. $0 therefore is 
Living in that Selection, and in that Rejec- 
tion, which we prt poſe. N 


| We need never therefore be at a loſs, 


ſaid he, for a Deſcription of the Sov E- 
REIGN GooD.——We may call it, Rec- 


| - TITUDE OF Cod pT. If that be too 


T contracted, we may enlarge and ſay, it . 


ToLIVEPERPETUALLYSELECTING AND 


REJECTING ACCORDING TO THE STAN- 
DARD Of OUR BEING. lf we are for 


ſill different Views, we may ſay it i—— 


T0 LIVE IN THE DiscyaRct of Mo- 


RAL OFFICEs—To LIVE ACCORDING TO 


 NaTuRE——To LIVE ACCORDING TO 


VieTuE——To LIVE ACCORDING TO 
JusT EXPERIENCE OF THosE THINGS, 


WHICH HAPPEN AROUND Us.——Like 


lome finiſhed Statue, we may behold it 


every way ; it is the ſame Objea, 85 
| varioully 


ol: Concerning H A PP INESS, 
Part II. variouſly viewed; nor is there a View, 
een ee natural, truly graceful, and en- 


pgs FL: 


$6. I canNorT deny, ſaid I, but 
that as you now have explained it, your 
Hypotheſis ſeems far more plauſible, than 
when firſt it was propoſed. You will 
believe it, ſaid he, more ſo ſtill, by con- 
ſidering it with more Attention.—In the 
firſt place, tho? perhaps it eſteem nothing 
really GooD but VIRTUE, nothing really 
Evir, but Vicr, yet it in no manner 
takes away the Di !fference, and Diſtinction 
of oth, er 7. hings. 80 far otherwiſe, it is 
for eſtabliſhing. their Diſtinction to the 
greateſt Accuracy. For were this neglect- 
ed, what would become of Selection aud 
Rejection, thoſe important Energies, which 
are its very Soul and Efſence? Were there 
noD1FFERENCE,therecould benoCroict. 
It is true, ſaid I, there could not. 


Ac ain, faid he. It 13 no meagre, mor- | 
tifying Syſtom of daha cenie lt ſuppreſſes 


0 
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no Social and Natural affections, nor takes Part II. 
away any Social and Natural Relations - 


It preſeribes no Abſtainings, no Forbear- 
ances out of Nature; no gloomy, fad, and 
lonely Rules of Life, wthout which it is 
evident Men may be as honeſt as wth, 
and be infinitely more uſeful and worthy 
Members of Society. It refuſes no Plea- 
ſure, not inconſiſtent with Temperance— 
| rejects no Gain, not inconſiſtent with 
FJuſtice.— Univerſally, as far as Virtue 
neither forbids nor diſſuades, it endeavours 
to render Life, even in the moſt vulgar 
Acceptation, as chearful, joyous, and caly 
as poſſible. Nay, could it mend the Condi- 
tion of Exiſtence in any the moſt trivial Cir- 
cumſtauce, even by adding to the ampleſt 
Poſſeſſions the pooreſt meaneſt Utenſil, it 
would in no degree contemn an Addition 
even ſo mean. Far otherwiſe — It would 
conſider, that to neglect the leaſt Acqui- 
ſition, when fairly in its power, would 
be to fall ſhort of that perfcct and accurate 
Conduct, which it ever has in view, and 
| on which alone all depends, OR 
Lo ene Ws Ap 


| 5 


art II. 


Concerning H APPINESS, 


 Axp yet, tho' thus exact in every the 


——— minutelt Circumſtance, it gives us no Soli- 


citude as to what Rank we maintain in 


Life. Whether noble or ignoble, wealthy 


or poor; whether merged in Buſineſs, or 


con fined to Inactivity, it is equally confi fiflent 


with every Condition, and equally capable 


of adorning them all. Could it indeed 
chooſe its own Life, it would be always 


that, where moſt ſocial Affedions might 


extenſively be exerted, and moſt done to 
contribute to the W elfare of Society. But 


if Fate order otherwiſe, and this be de- 


nied; its Intentions are the ſame, Its En- 
deavours are not wanting; nor are the 
Social, Rational Powers forgotten, even in 


41 imes and Ci cum ances, where they can 


_ Teait become Hulp egen. 


Ir tesches us to conſider Life, as one 


great important Drama, Where we have 


each our Part allotted us to act. It tells 


us that our Happineſs, as Aclors in this 
Drama, conſiſis not in the Length of our 


Part, 


C 271 
Part, nor in the Sr and Dignity, but in Part If, 
the ju/?, the decent, and the natural Per- are 
Formance. 


Ix its Aims are ſucceſsful, it is thankful 
to Providence. It accepts all the Joys, de- 
rived from their Sc, and feels them as 
fully, as thoſe who known er Happi- 

| neſs. The only Difference i ie, chat having 
a more excellent Good in view, it fixes not, 
like the Many, its Happineſs on Succeſs 
alone, well knowing that in ſuch caſe, if 

Endeavours Jalil, there can be nothing left 
behind but Murmurings and Miſery 0 
the contrary, when this happens, it is then 
it retires into itſelf, and reflecting on wh at 
is Fair, what! 18 Laua able and * g, (the 
truly bes tific Viſion, not of mal Ent! wr Fs. 
but of the Calm, the Temperate, the Wiſe 
and the Good) it becomes {4 'r7our to all 
Events; it acqureſces in be Conſciouſue;s of 
its cn RefFitude; and, like that Manſon 

founded, not on the 8 'ands, but on the 
Rock, it defies all the Terrors of Tempeſt 7 
and Inundation, 
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212 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. § 7. Here he pauſed, and I took the 
— Opportunity to obſerve, how his Subject 
had warmed him into a degree of Rap- 
ture ; how greatly it had raiſed both his 
Sentiments and his Stile. No wonder, 
ſaid he. Beauty of every kind excites our 
Love and Admiration; the Beauties of 
Art, whether Energies or Works ; the 
Beauties of Nature, whether Animal or 
Inanimate. And ſhall we expect leſs from 
this Supreme Beauty; ; this moral, mental, 
and original Beauty: of which all the rell 
are but as Types or Copies Not how- 


ever by high Flights to loſe Sight of our 
Subject, the whole of what we have ar- 


gued, may be reueed to this— 
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ALL Men PURSUZ Goonp, and would 
be happy, if they knew how ; not happy 
for Minutes, and miſerable for Hours, but 
happy, if poſſible, thro' every Part of their 
Exiſtence. Either therefore there is 4 

Good of His each durable Kind, or there 
is none, If none, then all Good muſt be 

Fs . franfient 
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franfient and uncertain; and if ſo, an Ob- Part II. 
ect of loweſt Value, which can little „„ 


ſerve either our Attention, or Inquiry. But 
if there be a beiter Good, ſuch a Good as 
we are ſeeking; like every other thing, it 


muſt be derived from ſome Cauſe ; and that 


Cauſe mult be either external, internal, or 


mirt, in as much as except theſe three, 
there is no other poſſible. Now a ſteady, 


durable Good, cannot be derived from an 


enternal Cauſe, by reaſon all derived from 


Externals muſt fluctuate, as they fluctuate. 


By the ſame Rule, not from a Mixture of 


the Tro; becauſe the Part which is external 


will proportionally deſtroy its Eſſence, What 
then remains but the Cauſe internal; the 


very Cauſe which we have ſuppoled, when 


we place the Sovereign Good in Mind; in 

| Refitud? of Conduct; in juſt Selecling and 

Rejecting? There ſeems indeed no 
other Cauſe, aid 1 to which we can poſ- 


ſibly aſſign it. 


 ForG1ve me then, continued he, 
ſhould I appear to boaſt——We have 
P 3 Proved, 


** 
IF. 
i 


q =" 
„ 
1 
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proved, or at leaſt there is an Appearance 
we have proved, that either there is no 


Go except this of Ur 0WN 3 or that, if 


there be any other, it is not wor'Fy our Re- 


gard It muſt be confeſſed, ſaid I, 


you have faid as much, as the Subject ſeems 


to admit. 


8 . Br x means RY hid: he, of our 


Hypotheſis, behold one of the faireſt, and 


moſt amiable of Objects, behold TAE 


TRUE AND PERFECT MAN : that Or- 


namentof Humanity; t that Godlike Being; 
who, without regard either to Pleaſure 3 


Pain, uninfluenced equally by either Proſpe— 


rity or Adverſity, ſuperiour to the World and 
its beſt and worſt Events, can fairly reſt his 


All upon the Rectitude of his own Conduct; 
can conſtantly, and uniformly, and manfully 
maintain it; thinking that, and that alone, 


wholly fi Het fo make him bappy. 


AnD do you ſeriouſly believe, ſaid I, 


there ever was ſuch a Character? And 
What, replied he, if I ſhould admit, there 


never 
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that we have been talking the whole time 
of a Being, not to be found; 


A  faultleſ AM. onſter, which the Werld nr 
ar? | | 


Suppoſing, I ay, we admit this, what then? 


Would not your Syſtem in ſuch a caſe, 


ſaid I, a little border upon the chimerical ? 
[ only aſk the Queſtion, You need 


not be ſo tender, he replied, in expreſſing 


yourſelf, If it be falſe, if it will not in- 


215: 


ever as, 75, or Will be ſuch a CharaFer £— Part II. 


dure the Teſt, lam as ready to give it up, 


as have been to detend 1t, He muſt bea 


poor Philoſopher indeed , who, when he ſees 


Truth and a Syſtem at Variance, can ever 


be ſolicitous for the Fate of a Syſtem. 


Bor tell me, 1 0 you object 


to mine, from its Perfection, or from its 


Inderfection? From its being too excel- 


lent for Human Nature, and above it or 
from its being too baſe, and below it? 

| It ſeems to require, ſaid I, a Perſection, 

to which no Individual ever arrived. 


That very Tranſcendence, ſaid he, is an 
„ Argu- 


216 Concerning HAPPINESS, 
Part II. Argument on its behalf, Were it of a 
— Rank inferior, it would not be that Per- 
fection, which we ſeek. Would you 
have it, ſaid I, Ieyond Nature? If you, 
mean, replied he, beyond any particular or 
individual. Nature, moſt undoubtedly 1 
would. As you are a Lover of Painting, 
you ſhall hear a Story on the e 


& . In ancient days, while Ger Was 
« flouriſhing in Liberty and Arts, a cele- 
A brated Painter, having drawn many ex- 
== cellent Pictures for a certain free State, 
and been generouſly and honourably re- 
66  warded for his Labours, at laſt made 
an Offer to paint them a Helen, as a 
60 „Model and Exemplar of the moſt ex- 
6 quilite Beauty. The Propoſal Was rea- 
& dily accepted, when the Artiſt informed 
« them, that in order to draw one Fair, 
ce it was neceſlary he ſhould contemplate 
6 © many. He demanded therefore a Sight 
„of all their fineſt Women. The State, 
«20 aſſiſt the Work, aſſented to his Re- 
os = ns They were exhibited before 
4 him; 
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Lo have heard the Fact, and what 
are we to infer Or can there be any 
other Inference than this that the Stan- 


dard of Perfection, with reſpect to the 
Beauty of Bodies, was not (as this Artiſt 
thought) 70 he diſcovered in any Individual; 


but being diſperſed by Nature in Portions 


thro' the many, wwas from thence, and thence 


| only, to be collected and recognized?, . 


It appears, faid I, he thought ſo. The 


Picture, continued he, is loſt, but we have - 
Statues ſtill remaining. If there be Truth 
in the Teſtimony of the beſt and faireſt 


Judges, no Woman ever equalled the De- 


licacy of the Medicean V. enus, nor Man the 
Strength and Dignity of the Farnhefian 


Hercules. It is generally, ſaid I, fo 


believed. Fed 


| An will you, ſaid he, from this unpa- 
ralleled and tranſcendent Excellence, deny 
6 1 . theſe 


217 
L him ; he ſelected the moſt beautiful ; Part H. 


and from theſe formed his Helen, more 
beautiful than them all. —— 


219 Concerning HAPPINESS, | 
Part II. theſe Works of Art to be truly and ſtrictly 
— Natural? Their Excellence, replied I, 
muſt be confeſſed by All; but how they 
can be called ſo ſtrictly Natura, I muſt. 
own a little ſtartles me. That the 
Limbs and their Proportions, ſaid he, are 
ſelected from Nature, you will hardly I 
believe doubt, after the Story juſt related. 
J replied, it was admitted. The 
Parts therefore of theſe Works are Na- - 
tural. They are. And may not 
the ſame be aſſerted, as to the Arrange- 
ment. of theſe Parts! 2 Muſt not zhis too 
be natural, as it is analogous we know to 


Nature ? ret oi muſt. If bo, then is 
the Whole. Natural 2. 80 indeed, ſaid 
I, it ſhould ſeem. It cannot, replied 


he, be otherwiſe, if it be a Fact beyond 

diſpute, that the IV hole is nothing more, 
than the Parts under ſuch Arrangement. 

Enough, ſaid I, you have ſatisfied me. 


Ir I have, faid he, it is but to anger 
What we have aſſerted of this ſubordinate 
Beaux to Beauty « of a higher Order ; ; it is 
but 
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but to paſs from the External, to the Part II. 
Moral and Internal. For here we ſay, by "= 


| parity of Reaſon, that no where in any 
particular Nature is the perfect Character 
to be ſeen intire. Yet one is brave; an- 
other is 7emperate; a third is liberal; and 
a fourth 1s prudent, So that in the Multi- 
tude of mixed imperfo& Characters, as be- 
fore in the Multitude of imperfect Bodies, is 
expreſſed that IDEA, tha: MORAL STAN- 
DARD OF PERFECTION, by which all arc 
tried and compared to one another, and at 
laſt upon the whole are either juſtified or 
_ condemned—that Standard of 7 erfection, 
which cannot be but mot Natural, as it is 
| purely collected from individuals of Na- 
ture, and is the Teſt of all the Merit to 
which they aſpire. — U acknowledge, 
ſaid I, your Argument. 


I MIGEHT add, ſaid he, if there were 


Occaſion, other Arguments which would 
ſurprize you. I might inform you of the 
natural Pre-eminence, and high Rank of 


Specific: Leas n 5 Individual was 
but 


220 Concerning HA PPIN . 88, 


Part II. but their Type, or Shadow j that the 
POO. Ming or Intelle was the Region of Poſe 
Þ bles that whatever is Poſſible, to the 

Mind actually 7s ; nor any thing a Non— 

entity, except what implies a Contradic- 

tion; —that the genuine Sphere and pe- 
nuine Cylinder, tho? Form: perhaps 700 

per fed, ever to exiſt conjoined to Matter, 

bz were yet as true and real Beings, as the 
15 graoſſeſt Objects of Senſe; were the Source of 
Infinite Truths, which wholly depend on 
them, and which, as Truths, have a Being 
moſt unalterable and eternal. But theſe are 5 
Rae nge which rather beloas to another 
Philoſophy; and if you are ſatisfied with- 
out them, they are at beſt but luperigous, 


He waited not for my Anſwer, but 
proceeded as follows. It is thus, ſaid 
he, have I endeavoured, as far as in my 

: power, to give you an Idea of the perfect 
Character : a Character, which I am neither 
fo abſurd, as to impute to myſelf; nor ſo 
' rigorous and unfair, as to require of others. 
We have propoſed it only, as Ad ExEM- 
8 1 S Lacs 
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PLAR OF IMITATION, which tho' None Part II. 
we think can equal, yet All at leaſt may wat ned 


| follow—an Exemplar of Imitation, which 


in proportion as we approach, ſo we ad- 


vance proportionably in Merit and in 


Worth——an Exemplar, which, were we 


more ſe ſiſb, we ſhould be Fools to reject; if 
it be true, that 7o be Happy, is the ultimate 
Wiſh of us all, and that Happineſs and Moral 
Worth ſo reciprocally correſpond, that there 
can be no Degree of e one, without an 
equal Degree of the other. If there be 


| Truth, ſaid I, in your Reaſonings, it can- 


not certainly be otherwiſe, 


He continued, by ſaying——The Pro- 


$M fictency of Socrates, and indeed * every | 


honeſt Man, was ſufficient to convince us, 
could we be ſteadfaſt to our Purpoſe, that 


ſome Progreſs at leaſt might be made toward 


this Perfection How far, we k new not 


The Field was open— The Race was free 


and common to All Nor was the Prize, 


as uſual, reſerved only to the Firſt; but 


All who run, might depend on a Reward, 
5 having 


ff Concerning HA PPIN E SS, 
Part II. having the Voice of Nature, would wy 
—— but liſten, to aſſure them, 


* Nemo ex hoc numero mibi non donatus 
Ab. bt. 


$9. Herr he pauſed, and left me to 
meditate on what he had ſpoken. For 
ſome time we paſſed on in mutual Silence, 
till o ſerving me on my part little inclined 
to break it, What, ſaid he, engages you 
with an Attention ſo earneſt? I was 
wondering, faid I, whence it ſhould hap- 
pen, that in a Viſcourſe of ſuch a nature, 
you ſhould ſay ſo little of Religion, of 
Providence, and a Deity. I have not, 
replied he, omitted them, becauſe not in- 
Timately united to Morals; but becauſe what 
ever we treat accurately, ſhould be treated 
ſeparately and apart, Multiplicity of Mat- 
ter naturally tends to Confuſion, They are 
weak Minds indeed, which dread a ra- 
tional Suſpence; and much more ſo, when 
in the Event, 1 it only leads toa ſurer Know- 
_ ledge, 


—— ſk. — 
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ledge, and often ſtrengthens the very Sub- Part II. 
ject, on which we ſuſpend. Could I ho ẽ - 


ever repeat you the Words of a venerable 


Sage, (for I can call him no other) whom 


once I heard diſſerting on the Topic of 
Religion, and whom ſtill I hear, when 
ever I think on him; you might accept 
perhaps my Religicus Theories as candidly, 
as you have my Moral. I preſſed him 


to repeat them, with which he WINDY | 


com pled. 


> Tas Speaker, ſaid he, whoſe Words I 


am attempting to relate, and whom for 


the preſent I name T heophilus, was of a 


Character truly amiable in every part. 


When young, he had been fortunate i in a 


liberal Education; had been a Friend to 
the Muſes, and approved himſelf ſuch to 


the Public. As Life declined, he wiſely 
retired, and dedicated his Time almoſt 


wholly to Contemplation. Yet could he 
never forget the Muſes, whom once he 


loved. He retained in his Diſcourſe (and 


{ in the Sequel you will ſoon find) a large 
5 Portion 
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Concerning HAPPIN ESS, 
Portion of that rapturous, anti- proſaic Stile, 
in which thoſe. Ladies tos chooſe to 
expreſs themſelves. 


We were walking, not (as now) in the 


chearful Face of Day, but late in the Even. 
ing, when the Sun had long been ſet. Cir- 
cumſtances of Solemnity were not wanting 
to affect us; the Poets could not have 
feigned any more happy——a running 
Stream, an ancient Wood, a Rtill Night, 


and a bright Moonſhine.—T, for my own 


part, in duced by the Occaſion, fell inſenſibly 
into a Reverie about Inhabitants in the 


Moon. From thence I wandered to other 


heavenly Bodies, and talked of States there, 
and Fiap and 1 Know not What. 


Wii lives 10 the Moon, ſaid he, is 


5 perhaps more than we can well learn. Itis 
E enough, if we can be ſatisfied, by the help 


of our beſt Faculties, that Intelligence is not 
confined to this little Earth, which we in- 


1 habit; that tho' Men were not, the World 


would not want SpeQuators, to contemplate 


its 


Di AL OG E. 


Author. 


„ Tris whole UNiveRsE itſelf is but 


« ONE CITY or COMMONWEALTH—— 


«* a Syſtem of SubJtances variouſly formed, 


and variouſly actuated agreeably to thoſe 


its Beauty, and adore the Wiſdom of its 
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e forms——a Syſtem of Subſtances both 


_ « immenſely great and ſmall, Rational, 


Animal, Vegetable, and Inanimate. 


As many Families make one Village, 
© many Villages one Province, many Pro- 


* vince one Empire; ſo many Empires, 
„Oceans, Waſtes, and Wilds, combined, 
< compoſe that Earth on which we live. 
Other Combinations make a Planet or a 


Moon; and theſe again, united, make 


* one Planetary Syſtem. What higher 
« Combinations ſubſiſt, we know not, 


« their Gradation and Aſcent it is impoſ- 


« ble we ſhould diſcover. Yet the ge- 


* nerous Mind, not deterred by this Im- 


% menſity, intrepidly paſtes on, thro' Re- 
gions unknown, from greater Syſtems 


Q: "to... 


Concerning HAPPINES 8, 


« to greater, till it arrive at hat greateſt, 


„where Imagination ſtops, and can ad- 
« vance no farther. In this laſt, this 
„4 mighty, this ſtupendous Idea, it beholds 
the UNIVERSE itſelf, of which every 


„Thing 1s a Part, and with reſpect to 
16 which not the ſmalleſt Atom 1 1s either 


M0 foreign or detached. 


« Wipe as its Extent, is the Wiſdom 


of its Workmanſhip, not bounded and 
6 narrow, like the humbler Works of Art, 
„ Theſe are all of Origin no higher than 
Human. We can readily trace them to 
2 « their utmoſt Limit, and with accuracy 


„ diſcern both their Beginning and their 
« End. But where the Microfcope that 
can ſhew us, from what Point Wiſdom 
« begins in Nature? Where the Teleſcope 
« that can deſcry, to what Infinitude it 
« extends? The more diligent our Search, 


the more accurate our Scrutiny, the 


„ more only are we convinced, that our 
* Labours can never ſiniſh; that Subjects 
Fa „inen 
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« inexhauſtible remain behind, mY un- 
ec explored. 
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Part II. 
3 


« Hence the Mind wily wile: quit- 


” « ting the Study of Particulars, as know- 
« ing their Multitude to be infinite and in- 


** comprehenſible, turns its intellectual Eye 
*« to what is general and comprehenſive, 


and thro' Generals learns to ſee, and re- 


* cognize whatever exiſts. 


Fn Ir perceives in this view, that every 


„ Subſtance, of every degree, has its Na- 


0 ture, its proper Make, Conſtitution or 


Form, by which it a&s, and by which 
« it ſuffers. It perceives it ſo to fare with 


_ * every natural Form around us, as with 


e thoſe Tools and Inſtruments by which 


« Art worketh its Wonders. The Saw is 


e deitined to one Act; the Mallet, to an- 


other the Wheel anſwers this Purpoſe; 


* and the Lever anſwers a different. $0 


Nature uſes the Vegetable, the Brute, 
« and the Rational, agreeably to the proper 


6. For rm aud Conflitutionof ever; Kind. The 
8 Vegetable 


228 Concerning HAPPINESS, 

Part II. © YVegetable proceeds with perfect Iaſenſi- 
any Apo; bility: The Brute poſſeſſes a Senſe of 
* what is pleaſurable and painful, but ſtops 
at mere Senſation, and is unable to go far- 

« ther. The Rational, like the Brute, has 

“all the Powers of mere Senſation, but en- 

* Joys ſuperadded a farther tranſcendent 

*« Paculty, by which it is made conſcious, 

« not only of what it feels, but of the 

e Powers themjebves, which are the Sources 

of thoſe very Feelings; a Faculty, which 

* recognizirg both ze f and all Things 

ele, becomes a Canon, a Corredtor, and 


T a Standard Univerſal. 


«© HENCE w the Rational alone is im- 
ce parted that MasTER- Sc IENCE, of what 


« they are, where they are, and the End 
© to which they. are deſtined. 
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« Happy, 10 happy; did they know 

« their own Felicity ; did they reverence 

ce the Dignity of their own ſuperior Cha- 
„ racer, and never wretchedly degrade 
5 themſelves into Natures to them ſubor- 


E dinate, 
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« dinate. And yet alas! it is a Truth too Part II. 


„certain, that as the Rational only are 


ſuſceptible of a Happineſs truly excel- 
ee lent, ſo theſe only merge themſelves 


into Miſeries paſt Indurance. 


„Ass 1s T us then, Tuov PowER 
« Divine, with the Light of that RE A- 
*$g0N, by which Thou lighteneſt the 


—— 


« World ; by which Grace and Beauty is 


&« diffuſed thro? every Part, and the Wel- 
fare of the Whole is ever uniformly up- 


„held; that Reaſon, of which of own is 
but a Particle or Spark, like ſome Pro- 
e methean Fire, caught from Heaven above. 


« So teach us 70 know ourſelves, that we 


5 0 may attain that Knowledge, which 
„ alone is worth attaining. Check our 
« yain, our idle Reſearches into the Laws, 


and Natures, and Motions of other Be- 


ec ings, till we have learnt and can prac- 
e tiſe thoſe, which peculiarly reſpect our- 


“ ſelves. Teach us to be fit Actore n 


that general Drama, where Thou haſt 


6 allotted every Being, great and ſmall, its 
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Part II. 


Concerning HAPPINES8, 


proper Part, e due Performance of which 


of the only . its Exiſtence. 


« Ent k us to curb Prein Within 


& the Bounds of what 1 is Natural. Enable 
© us even to ſuſpend i it, till we can employ 


« jt to our Emolument. 1 5 Be our firſt 
cc Work, to have eſcaped from wrong Opi- 


4 nion, and tad Habit; that the Mind, 
- « thus rendered ſincere andi incorrnpt, may 


« with Safety proceed to {eek ! its genuine 05 


850 Good and F 


* Wurd we are thus previouſiy ex- 


« crciſed, thus duly Prepared, let not our 


« Lov there ſtop, where it firſt begins; 
but inſenſibly conduct it, by thy invi- 


Nas ſible Influence, from lower Objects to 


higher, till it arrive at that Supreme, 


« where only it can find what is adequate 


« and full. Teach us to love ThRE, and 
© Thy DIvINE ADMINISTRATION—— 


1 to regard the Univerſe itſelf as our true 
and genuine Country, not that little ca- 
Ya ſual Spot, where We firſt drew vital 


$6 Air, | 
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"x Air. Teach us each to regard Himſell, Part II. 
« but as a PART of this great WHoLE ; — 


e q Part which for its Welfare we are as 


5 « patiently to reſign, as we reſign a ſingle 


6 Limb for the Welfare of our whole 


„Body. Let our Life be a continued 


Scene of ACQUIESCENCE andof GRaTl- 


rb; of Gratitude, for what we enjoy; 
« of Acquieſcence, in what we / Fer; As 


« both can only be referable, to that 
E -» concatinated Order of Events which can- 
| *© not but be 5%, as being by Thee ap- 
66 proved and choſen. 


« In as much as Futurity 1s "biden 
Fe from our Sight, we can have no other 


Rule of Choice, by which to govern our 
Conduct, than what ſeems conſonant to 
the Welfare of our own particular Na- 
* 7ures. If it appear not contrary to Duty 


* and moral Office, (and how ſhould we 


« judge, but from what appears ?) Thou 
* canſt not but forgive us, if we prefer 
Health to Sickneſs ; the Safety of Lite 
# and Limb, to Maiming or to Death. 
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Part II. « But did we know that theſe Incidents, 
* « or any other were appointed us; were 
„ fated in that Order of incontroulable 
Events, by which Thou preſerveſt and 
ee adorneſt the Whole, it then becomes 
© our Duty, to meet them with Magna- 
nimity; to co-operate with Chearfulneſs 
in what ever Thou ordaineſt; that ſo 
< we may know no other Will, than thine 
on alone, and that the Harmony of our 
be particular Minds with thy Univerſal, 
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. may be ſteady and uninterrupted thro! 1 
ce the Period of our Exiſtence. 


Yor, ſince aiim tir Height, this 
4 tranſcendent Height, is but barely poſ- 
6 ſible, if poſſible, to the moſt perfect 
<©< Humanity.: regard what within us is : 
« Cong nial t0 Thee B raiſe us above our- 
* ſelves, and warm us into Enthufiaſm. 
ut let our Enthuſiaſm be ſuch, as befits 55 
« the Citizens of Thy Polity ; ; liberal, 
gentle, rational, and humane not ſuch 
* as to debaſe us into poor and wretched 


i Slaver, as if Thou wert our Tyrant, 
| ee nor 


A DIATLOG Ur. 


« not our kind and common Father; Part lt 
« much leſs ſuch as to transform us int 


e ſavage Beaſts of Prey, ſullen, gloomy, 
dark, and fierce ; prone to perſecute, to 
0 ravage, and deſtroy, as if the Luſt of 
Maſſacre could be grateful to thy Good- 

e neſs. Permit us rather madly to avow 
« Villainy in thy Defiance, than impiouſly 

4 to aſſert it under colour of thy Service. 
Turn our Mind's Eye from every Idea 
« of this Character; from the Servile, Ab- 
Ijeect, Horrid, and Ghaſtly, to the Gene- 
„ rous, Lovely, Fair, and Godlike. . 


« Hee let us dwell be here our 
| *© Study and Delight. So ſhall we be en- 


| © abled, in the ſilent Mirrour of Contem- E 


e plation, to behold thoſe Forms, which 
are hidden to Human Eyes—that ani- 
mating W1sDoM, which pervades and 


| *©ryules the whole—that Law irreſiſtible, 


„ immutable, ſupreme, which leads the 
« Willing, and compels the Averſe, to co- 


operate in their Station to the general 


„Welfare that Macic Divine, which | 
HER _ « by 
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Concerning HAPPINESS, 


© by an Efficacy paſt Comprehenſion, can 
transform every Appearance, the moſt 
© hideous, into Beauty, and exhibit 4% 
„ things FAIR and Goop to Tuxx, 


„ Es88NCE INCREATE, who art of purer 
Eyes, than ever to behold Intquity. 


BE theſe our Morning, theſe our 


% Evening Meditations- with theſe may 


e our Minds be unchangeably tinged 
te that loving Thee with a Love moſt dil- 
© intereſted and fincere ; enamoured of 


0 thy Polity, and thy Divine ApMi- 
$ NISTRATION; ' welcoming every Event 
<= with Chearfulneſs and Magnanimity, as 


4 being beſt upon the Whole, becauſe or- 


dained of Thee; propoſing nothing of 


* ourſelves, but wit a Reſerve that Thou 


© permitteſt; acquieſcinginevery Obſruc- 
* tion, as ultimately referable to thy Pro- 


« vidence—in a word, that working this 
« Conduct, by due exerciſe, into perfect 
« Habit; we may never murmur, never 


& repine ; never miſs what we wauld ob- 


6 tain, or r fall into that which we we 
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avoid; but being happy with that tran- Part II. 
« ſcendent Happineſs, of which no one 


e can deprive us; and bleſt with that Di- 
e vine Liberty, which no Tyrant can an- 


« noy z we may dare addreſs Thee with 
* pious Confidence, as the Phil Nie Bard 


«& © of old, 


« Condu#? me, Thou, of Beings Cauſe Divine, 


* Where-eer I'm deſtin'd in thy great Deſign. 
Active 1 follow on: for ſhould my Will 


Mm Refs , I'm _—_; but muſt follow ill.“ 


In this n manner did 7 heephilus, ſaid he, Ee 
: purſue the Subject, to which I had led 
him. He adorned his Sentiments with 


Expreſſions even more ſplendid than 1 7 


have now employed. The Speaker, the 
Speech, the happy Circumſtances which 


_ concurred, the Night's Beauty and Still- 
neſs, with the Romantic Scene where we 


| were walking, all together gave the Whole 
ſuch an Energy and Solemnity, as it is im- 
| poſſible you ſhould feel from the Coldneſs 
of a bare Recital. I, continued he, for 


my 
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my own part, returned home ſenſibly 
touched, and retained the ſtrongeſt Feel- 
ings of what 1 had heard, till the follow- 
ing Morning. Then the Buſineſs of the 


Day gently obliterated all, and left me by 
Night as little of a Philoſopher, a as I had 
ever been before. 


98 10. AND is it poſſible, ſaid I, fo ſoon 
to have forgotten, what ſeems fo ſtriking 


and ſublime, as the Subject you have been 


now treating? It is Hair, replied 


he, is all in all. It is Praclice and Exer- 


ciſe, which can only make us truly any thing. 
Is is not evidently ſo, in the moſt com- 
mon vulgar Arts? Did mere Theory alone 
ever make the meaneſt Mechanic ? And 
is the Supreme Artiſt of Life and Manners 
to be formed more caſily, than ſuch a 


one! Happy for us, could we prove it near 


ſo eaſy. But believe me, my Friend, good 


"* hings are not ſo cheap. Nothing ts to 
be had gratis, much leſs that which. 1 1s moſt 5 
Yaluable. 


YET. 
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Yar however for our Comfort, we have Part II. 


"37 


this to encourage us, that, tho' the. Diſh. 
culty of acquiring Habits be great and 


painful, yet nothing ſo eaſy, ſo pleaſant, 


as their Energies, when once wrought by 
Exerciſe to a due Standard of Perfection. 


know you have made ſome Progreſs in 


Mujic. Mark well what you can do, as a : 


Proficient this way—You candothat, which 


without Habit, as much exceeds the wiſeſt 
Man, as to walk upon the Waves, or to 


aſcend a Cliff perpendicular. You can 85 


even do it with Facility; and (left you 
ſhould think I flatter) not you yourſelf 


| alone, but a thouſand others beſide, whole 


low Rank and Genius no way raiſe them 
above the Multitude. If then you are 10 


well aſſured of this Force of Habit in one 


Inſtance, judge not in other Inſtances by 
your own preſent Inſufficiency. Be not 
ſhocked at the apparent Greatneſs of the 


perfect Moral Character, when you com- 


pare it to the Weakneſs and Inperſection of 


pour own. On the contrary, when theſe 
8 | dark. 
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Part II. dark, theſe melancholy T houghts aſſail 
e you, immediately turn your Mind to the 
Conſideration of Habit. Remember how 

eaſy its Energies to thoſe, who poſſeſs it; 

and yet how impradlicable to ſuch, as 50, 


I it not. 


Ir muſt be 60545 faid I, that this is 
a Satisfaction, and may be ſome kind of 
Aſſiſtance in a melancholy Hour. And 
yet this very Doctrine naturally leads to 
another Objection. Does not the D Neulh 
of attaining Habit too well ſupport a certain 
5 Allertien that, defend Virtue as we vil, 
4 7s but a Scheme of Se If-denial p -: 


By Self-denial, ſaid he, you mean, | 
ſuppoſe, ſomething like what follows 
Appetite bids me eat; Reaſon bids me for- 

bear ——HfT obey Reaſon, I deny Appetite; 
and Appetite being a Part of myſelf, to 
deny it, is a Self-denial. What is true thus 
in Luxury, is true alſo in other Subjects; 13 
evident in Matters of Lucre, of Power, of 
| Reſentment, or whatever elſe we purſue 


by 


AIDrALOGUx. 


To return then to our Inſtance, ſaid he, 


of Luxury. Appetite bids me eat; Reafom 
bids me forbear—If I obey Reaſon, 1 deny 
Appetite—and if I obey Appetite, do I not 
deny Reaſon ? Can I act either way, with- 


out refecting one of them? And is not 


Reaſon a Part of melt, as notoriouſly as 


hah 4 


Or to take another Example— have 


— 4 Depoſite i in my Hands. Avarice bids 


me retain Conſcience bids me reſtore. Is 


there not a r7eg/procal Denial, let me obey 


which Twill ? And is not Conſcience a Part 
of me, as truly as Avarice? 


| Poor SELF indeed muſt be denied, 
take which Party we will. But why 

| ſhould Virtue be arraigned of thwarting it, 
more than Vice her contrary ? — Make the 
5 moſt of the Argument, it can come but to 
| this— 


| 239 | 
by the DiQate of any Paſſion. You Part IT. 
appear, lid I, to have ſtated the Objeckion * 
juſtly. 
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Part II. 


Concerning H A PP [ NE 8 8, 


this —If Sz If-denial be an Objection to 


Virtue, ſo is it to Vice—lf Self-denia! be 
no Objection to Vice, no more can it be to 


Virtue. A wonderful and important Con- 
cluſion indeed! 


He continued by ſaying, that the Soul 


of Man appeared not as a ſingle Faculty, but ; 


as compounded of many—that as theſe Fa- 
culties were not always in perfect Peace 
one with another, ſo there were few Ac- 


tions which we could perform, where they 


would be 4% found to concur. What then 
are we to do? Suſpend till they agree 
That were indeed impoſſible. Nothing 
therefore can remain, but toweighwell their 0 

ſeveral Pretenſions; to hear all, that each 
has to offer in its behalf; and finally to pur- 
| ſue the Dictates of the Viſeſt and the Beo. 
This done, as for the Self denial, which 
we force upon the reſt; with regard to our 


own Character, it is a Matter of Honour 
and Praiſe - with regard to the Faculties 
denied, it is a Matter of as ſmall Weight, as 
to contemn the Noiſe and Clamours of a 

7 1 „ 


A DiALodnt 


$ 10. Ix this place he pauſed again, 
and I took occaſion to acknowledge, that 
my Objection appeared obviated. As the 
Day advanced apace, he adviſed that we 


might return home; and walking along 


leiſurely, thus reſumed to himſelf the Diſ- 
5 courſe. 


IDare ſay, continued he, you have ſeen 


many a wiſe Head ſhake, in pronouncing 
that ſad Truth, how wwe are governed all by : 
InTEREST.——And what do they think 
| ſhould govern us elſe? Our Loſs, our 
Damage, our Diſintereſt? —— Ridiculous 
indeed! We ſhould be Ideots in ſuch caſe, 


more than rational Animals. The only 
Queſtion 1s, where Intereſt truly lies? For if 


this once be well adjuſted, no Maxim can 


be more harmleſs. 
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mad and ſenſclefs Mob, in deference t to the Part II. 
ſober Voice of the worthier, better Citi- Sv 
zens. And what Man could be juſtified, | 
ſhould he reject theſe, and prefer a Rabble? 
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Far II. 
> Spot, ſurrounded every way by an im- 
& menſe unknown Expanſion.—-Where 


Concerning HAPP INES 8, 
ec 1 FIND myſelf exiſting upon A Rule 


c am I? What Sort of a Place do I 
600 < inhabit ? Is it exactly accommodated, 


*in every Inſtance, to my Convenience? 
Nas Is there no Exceſs of Cold, none of 
Heat, to offend me? Am I never an- 


* noyed by Animals, either of my own 
* kind, or a different? Is every thing 


0 ſubſervient t to me, as tho I had ordered 


« all myſelf? — No — nothing like it 


« the fartheſt from it poſſhble——The 
« World appears not then originally made 


« for the private Conventence of me alone? — 
At does not. —But is it not poſſible ſo to 
©« accommodate it, by my own particular 


& Induftry ?——lIf to accommodate Man 


and Beaſt, Heaven and Earth; if this be 
oF beyond me, it is not poſſible— — 
Conſequence then follows ? 


—What 

or can 

6 ry be any other than this—f/ I feel 
an Intereſt of my own, detached from that 


4 % 


41 Daros. 


How then muſt I determine? Have 
* I no Intereſt at all If I have not, I 
% am a Fool for ſtaying here. It is a 


« ſmoaky Houſe, and the ſooner out * 
« it, the better. But why no Intereſt ?— 


Can! be contented with none, but one 
„ ſeparate and detached ?—ls a Soctar 


& INTEREST joined with others ſuch an 


«* Abſurdity, as not to be admitted? The 
8 Bee, the Beaver, and the Tribes of herd- 
© ing Animals, are enough to convince 


* me, that the thing is, ſomewhere af 
© Jeaft, poſſible. How then am J aſſured, 


« that it is not equally true of Man ?—— 
e Admit it; and what follows . — ſo, 5 
c then HonouR and JosTiCE are my 
_« ]IyTEREST—then the wHoLE TRAIN 
«op Morar VirTUEs are my INTE- 


„REST; without ſome Portion of which, 
not even Thieves can maintai, 7 . 


„ "er 
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« of others ; 1 feck an Intereſt which is chi- Part II. 
ce ' merical, and can never have Exiſtence ? * —— 


244 Concerning HAPPINESS, 


Part II. Bor farther ſtill I ſtop not here 

„ I purſue this Social Intereſt, as far as 
“ can trace my ſeveral Relations. I paſs 
from my own Stock, my own Neigh- 
* bourhood, my own Nation, to the vl 

« Race of Mankind, as diſperſed through- 
© gut the Earth. Am I not related to them 

« /, by the mutual Aids of Commerce; 

& by the general Intercourſe of Arts od 
„Letters; by. that common Nature, of 
„which we all participate Again ; 
] muſt have Food and Cloathing. — 
„Without a proper e Warmth, 
& inſtantly periſh.——Am I not rela- 
ted, in this view, to the very Earth 

„ itſelf? To the diftant 8%, from 

* whoſe Beams I derive Vigour ? To that 
„ ſtupendous Courſe and Order of the inf 

* nite Hoſt of Heaven, by which the Times 
© and Seaſons ever uniformly paſs on ?— 

« Were this Order once confounded, | 
could not probably ſurvive a Moment; 


« ſo abfolutely do I depend on this common 
" general WW, elfare. 
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5.06 "War then have I to do, but to Part II. 
© enlarge ViRTVE into PIET Y? Not 


* only Honour and FJuſtice, and what 1 


© owe to Man, 18 my Intereſt; but Grati- 
&« tude allo, Acquieſcence, Reſignation, Ado» 


* ralion, and all I owe to this great Polity, 
and its greater GOVERNOR, OUR COM=- 


WL MON PARENT, 


« BuT if all theſe MoxaL and Di- 
ce ving HaBiTs be my INTEREST, I 


need not ſurely ſeek for a better. I 
© have an Intereſt compatible with the 

Spot on which I live have an In- 
« tereſt which may exiſt, without altering : 


the Plan of Providence; without end. 
ing or marring the el Order of 
Events.] can bear whatever happens 


with manlike Magnanimity; can be 
« contented, and fully happy in the Good, 
* which I poſſeſs; and can paſs thro' this 
* turbid, this fickle, fleeting Period, with- 


© out Bewailings, or LE at or Mur- 
i murings, c or ONS. > 
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Part II. 


— gSentiments, as it were abridged; my Sen- 
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Concerning H APP] NES 8, 


AnD thus my Friend, have you my 


timents on that Subject, which engages . 
every one of us. For who would be un- 


happy? Wha would not, if he knew 


how, enjoy one perpetual Felicity? Who 
are there exiſting, who do not at every | 
Inſtant ſeek it? It is the With, the Em- 


ploy, not of the Rational Man only, but 


of the Sot, the Glutton, the very loweſt 
of our kind. For my own Syſtem, whe- 
ther a juſt one, you may now examine, 
if you think proper. Ican only fay on 


its behalf, if it happen to be erroneous, 


; it is a grateful Error, which I cheriſh and 


am fond of. And yet if really ſuch, 1 


ſhall never deem it fo ſacred, as not wil- 
lingly, upon Conviction, to relign it up to 


Truth, 


Lr TEE paſſed after this worth relat- 
ing. We had not far to walk, and we 


fell into common Topics. Yet one Obſer- 


vation of his I muſt not omit, It was 
what 


A DIALOG x. 


ſaid he, well Habituated to this CHIEF, 
this MORAL SCIENCE, then LogGic 


and PyyYs1cs become two profitable 


Adjunfts: Logic, to ſecure to us the 


Poſſeſſion of our Opinions ; ; that, if an 
Adverſary attack, we may not baſely give 
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what follows. When we are once, Part II. 


them up: Phy/cs, to explain the Reaſon 
| and Oeconomy of Natural Events, that 


we may know ſomething of that Univerſe, 
where our Dwelling has been. appointed 


us. But let me add a Say ing (and may f 
its Remembrance never eſcape you) while 


you find this great, this Maſter-Science 
wanting, value Logic but as Sophiſiry, and 


Pbyſics but as Raree-ſhew; for both, aſſure 


yourſelf, will be found nothing better. 


It was ſoon after this that our Walk 


ended. With it ended a Converſation, 


which had long engaged us; and which, 


according to my Promiſe, 1 have here en- 


deavoured to tranſcribe. 


THE END. 


—— 
1 733 Es 13 . x Wer 
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ED BETS b © add 3 


Advertiſement to the Reader. 


THE Author has choſen to ſeparate all 
Notes from bis firſt and third Trea- 
tiſes, and thus ſubjoin them to the End, 

becauſe thoſe Treatiſes, being written in 
Dialogue, from their Nature and Genius 
admit not of Interruption, One of his 
Reaſons for adding Notes was, to give 
Weight to his Afſertions from the Autho- 
rity of antient Writers, But his chief 
and principal Reaſon Was, to excite 9 

5 2 ible) the Curioſity of Readers, to exa- 
mine with ſiricter Attention thoſe valuable 
Remains of antient Literature. Should 
be obtain this End, he ſhall think his La- 


bours (ſuch as they are) abundantly re- 
5 warded. 


1 6 


Bot Wm od * 
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1 OM 
TREATISE the Firſt, 
CONCERNING 


OTE I. p. 6. ALL ART 1s CAusk. ] Artic 
N maxime proprium, creare & gignere. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. I. 2. e. 22. Es d Timm 
vd weg! yiveciu. All Art is employed in Produc- 


tim, that is, in making ſomething to te Arxiſfot. 
Eibic, Nicom. I, 6. c. 4. e 


| Tas ative efficient Cauſes 1 have. hems range 4 ; 
and enumerated after different manners. In the 


ſame Ethics, they are enumerated thus—airia Yap 
Joxzow tivas Obe, g aVAYKN, M TUXN" Ert Of vgs, y 

Tay T0 d uhr r. The ſeveral Cauſes appear to be 

| Nature, Neceſſity, and Chance; and beſides theſe, Mind 


or Intellect, and whatever operates by or thre” Man. 


J. 3. b. 3. The Paraphraſt Andronicus, in explaining 
this ul Paſſage, Ilav rd di avpury, adds oc Tixvny 


N A Tic Wpaisy as for mnftance, art, or ay” other 
human an. 


ALES» 
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NOTES on Tararisk he Pirff. 


ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS ſpeaks of effi- 
cient Cauſes as follows: A A 7 abi GTG 


| \ 1 3 | \ PE | 
Wonνν,,z Obige Thy * TEXMN, Kot Weokigen is The 


Cauſes, which are ſtriftly and properly efficient, are 


4 Nature, Art, and each Man's particular Chaice of Adin, 
wg) TRIOW+ 1 p. 160. B. Edit. Ad. 


19 what manner ART is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of theſe efficient Cauſes, the ſubſequent Notes will 
attempt to explain. 


Norz IL p 6. Or THaT Paix TER FAMED 
IN STORY, Cc. ] See Valer. Max. I. 8. c. 11. See 


alſo Dien. Gin yn, Orat. 63. p. 590. 


ern III. p. 12. Ads 1s Man We 0 A 


Cask, INTENTIONAL AND HaBlTUAL.] Ari- 
flotle, in his Rhetoric, thus accurately enumerates 
all the poſſible manners, either dire& or indi- 
rect, in which Mankind may be ſaid to ad or 4! 


. e aF.4 8 / | | | 
any thing. IIeavres di p U war, TR uli, 


; * #8 avlss* ro di, 0. Gs 7000 ev 2 4 0 dg, 


| 3 di Fe? IR Me + X 59 . 
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& if avaynns, Ta wiv ig, rd d Obe: wee Walon, 
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60% jun 0s due WprriSTt, TH pi) m0 TUY 1G" T% Of 


| Ts. Ko : CA 3 \ \ DIS. | 
Ode rd d Big, Ora de d. avies, Xa @v dle. 

diſios, T% jury di ior, r 0 0s 56e 40 70 15 01% 
Ao/1Frenv deen, r N 0. ao roov. tos d 7 paw 


Beano, mia Mos ce enge 7 ſerkels, 
69% nal kmh dige wille ? 07% WpATeow, A,. 
an wparlew d ailizs la. tia ru, dia lab, dic 


3 | Ee. ; Odem, 


NOTES on TaxATISE the Firſt. 


Pen, 9. thor, UP — a wol, L tiridy« 


pos 


All Men ds all Things, her of themſelves, or not of 
themſelves. The Things, which they do not of themſelves, 


they de either by Chance, or from Neceſſity; and the 
Things dene from Neceſſity, they do either by Compulſion, 
which is External Neceſſity, or by Nature, ' which is 
Internal. So that all Things whatfever, which Men 
ds not of themſelves, they do either by Charce, or from 


Compulſion, or by Nature. 


Again, the Things which they do of themſelves, and 


* 


of which they are themſelves properly the Cauſes, ſome 


they do thro” Cuſtom and acquired Habit, others thr 


original and natural Deſire. Farther, the Things done 


thro natural Deſire they do, either thro ſuch - Deſire 


aſſiſted by Reaſon, or thro ſuch Def re devoid of Reaſon. 
V it be alſiſted by Reaſon, then it aſſumes the Denomi- 


nation of Mill, —on the contrar 7 the irrational Dejire res 
are Anger and Appetite. 


Hence it appears that all Things whatever, which 


Men do, thiy neceſſarily do thro one of theſe ſeven 


Cauſes ; either thre Chance, Computſion, Nature, 


Cuſtom, Will, Anger, pate.” Ariſt. Rhet. I. 1. 


C. IO. 


Jp remains, agreeably | to this Enumeration, to 
conſider with which of theſe Cauſes v we ought to 


e ART. 


1 to 8 it may be obſerved in general 


"= of all Caſual Events, that they always exclude Inten- 
tion or De/ign: But Intention and Deſign, are from 
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| thus deſcribed 
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Ari inſeparable. Thus is the Difference between An. 


: and Rn manifeſt. 


| As to ExTERNAL ComevLs10N, we have it 
—Biauov d 5 N aexn Kobe. That is, 
an Act of Compulſion, the efficient Principle of which is 


from without, independent of the Doer. Ethic. Nic. 


I. 3. c. 1. Again, in the ſame Treatiſe, 1. 6. c. 4. 


| we are told of the Works of Art, that they are ſuch, 
dy 1 px" iv To wolzilt, the efficient Principle of which 


is in the Doer or Agent. Thus therefore 3 1s Art diſtin- 


m_—_ from Compulſion. 


; 


Tuer two Cauſes, Chance od Compul on, are 


mentioned and conſidered i in the DAG Dore Pages 0 


"Naronn, or tather. Mito bal Necary, f is 


that Cauſe, thro' which we breathe, perſpire, digeſt, 


circulate our Blood, &c. Will, Anger, and Appetite, 


are (as already obſerved) but ſo many Species of 


NATURAL DESIRE, conſidered either as aſſiſted by 
Reaſon, or elſe as devoid of it. Now tho' Natural 
Deſire and Natural Neceſſi ty differ, becauſe in the 


5 one we act ſpontaneouſly, in the other not ſpontane- 
couſly, yet both of them meet in the common Genus 
of Natural Power. Moreover this is true of all Na- 


tural Power, that the Power itſelf is prior to any 
Energies or 4. of that Power. Ou vp E To WoA- 
Acc wg 10t l bj WTOAAKKIE E BY 10g otic t AD 
$ 3-9 # 3 7 7 7 / 
ut, GAN avamany, Ax oiles i ehe, 5 xn 


 ptevor Exopev. Tor [to inſtance in the natural Powers 
of Senſation] it was not from Ns ſeeing, and often 


bearing, 


NOTES on TREATISE the * 


Hearing, that we acquired thoſe Senſes ; ; but on the con- 


trary, being firſt poſſeſſed of them, we then uſed them, 
not through any Uſe or Exerciſe did we come to poſſeſs 
them. Arie. Ethic. I. 2. c. 1. 


Now the contrary to this is true in the caſe of 


any Powers or Faculties not natural, but acquired by 

Cuſtom and Uſage. For here there are many Ener- 
gies and As, which muſt neceſſarily precede the 
Exiſtence of ſuch Power or Habit, it being evident 


(as is ſaid in the ſame Chapter) that #x Twv opuoico 
evepyeiwv as tes ii, from ſimilar and homog e- 
neous Energies it is that Habits are obtained. 80 


again, in the ſame Place, & yup de paborlas We, 
rail wovles h avopey* oiov omodopelts d 
vivoilai, xa xilapigorles xIhεůj,dIl The Things which | 
we are to do by having learnt, we learn by doing. Thus 


by building Men become Builders, and by prof ng Mu- 
_ fe wy „een Mai. cians. 


Tu us therefore. 18 Haw diſtinguiſhed from LI. 
NATURAL. PowER or Man, whether Natural 
| Neceſſity, Will, Anger, or Appetite, But ART has 
been already diſtinguiſhed from CH ANCE and Cou- 

 PULSION. So that being clearly not the ſame with 


| fix of thoſe ſeven Cauſes, by which all Men do all 


Things, it muſt needs be referred to the ſeventh, 


5 that 1 is, to 0 Cron or r Hanrr. 


Tr muſt be obſerved, the natural Cauſes or Powers 
in Man, conſidered as diſtinct from Art, are treated 


in the —— FRO 8 and 9. 


PR 
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Axp now, as we have ſhewn Art to be 4 certain 
Cauſe working in Man, it remains to ſhew how it is 
diſtinguiſhed from theſe other Cauſes beſide Man, which 


we ſuppoſe to operate in the Univerſe. Theſe are 


either ſuch Cauſes as are below him, like the Vegeta- 
tive Power, which operates in Vegetables, the Sen- 


ſitive in Animals; or elſe ſuch Cauſes as are above 


him, like Gop, and whatever i is elſe of Intelligence 
more than n.. | 


Tux Causks BELOW us may be all included in 
the common Genus of NATURE; and of Nature we 


may fay univerſally, as well of Nature without us 
as within us, that its ſeveral Operations, contrary to 
thoſe of Art, are not in the leaſt degree derived from 
_ Cuſtom or Uſage. 


Thus the Author above cited 
*Oudtv Yap 7 Oboei gil & Ng 80 Cell 01% 0 Aidog 


Obo Karw Deportes, uh av dig hein av Oigec ha, 20 
1 WES FH0S, „4 207% WET e/ 8 
c prvginitis avlev bien Tis d pine, 80: To op 
 x&Tw, None of thoſe Things, which are what they are by 
Nature, can be altered by being accuſtomed. Thus a Stone, 


which by Nature is carricd downward, can never be 
accuſiomed io mount upward, no, not tho any one 


Should ten thouſand times attempt it, by thrawing the 


Stone upward. The ſame may be ſaid of accuſtoming 
Fire to made downward. Ethic. Nicom. |. 2. c. 1. 
Again, in the Yorks. of Nature, ſuch as Trees, 
Animals, and the like, the efficient Principle, is vi- 
tally united to the Subjedts, wherein it operates. 

is evlois N ral Th exave Ethic. Nicom. l. 6. 
c. 4. But in the Works of Art, ſuch as Statues or 


Houſes, the efficrent Prineiple is diſunited from 1th: 


Subjects, and exiſts not in the Things done or made, 


NOTES on TarATISE the Firſt. 

but in the Doer or Artift—an Y ap W To Woirils 
aD wn & TW Wonανj)/. Ethic. Nic. I. 6. c. 4. It 
is indeed poſſible that, even in Work. of Art, the 


Subject and efficient Cauſe may be united, as in the 
Caſe of a Phyſician becoming his own Patient, and 


_ curing himſelf. But then it muſt be remembered 
that this Union is val colak ebe, merely acciden- 


tal, and no way eſſential to the conſtituting of Art, 


| e as Art. By this therefore is ART clearly 


_ diſtinguiſhed from NATURE, whoſe Definition in- 
forms us that it is—agyn Tis xas alia 74 ,,in 
noewrv i @ vr Mr, ral avlo g pn R 
_ oupCeEnnose A certain Principle or Cauſe of moving and 
ceaſing to move, in ſome Subject wherein ſuch Principle 


exiſts immediately, eſſentially, and not by way Y Aceicent. 
5 Atiſt. Natur. Auſc. . 2. Et K. 


THE Cavsss, which are of Rank SUPLRIOUR 
1% Man, ſuch as the Deity, can have nothing 


to do with Art, becauſe being (as is ſaid in the 
Dialogue, p. 11.) perfect and complete, and knowing 


all from the Beginning, they can never admit of what 
is additional and ſecondary. Art therefore can only 
belong to Beings, like Men, who being iniper fect, 
know their Wants, and endeavour to remove them 


by Helps ſecondary and ſubſequent. It-was from "Pe: 
like Conſideration that Pythagoras called himſelf a 


PHILOSOPHER, that is to ſay (according to his own 


Explication of the Name) 4 Lover and Seeber of 


what was wiſe and good, but not a Poſſeſſor, 


which he deemed a character above him. Con- 
ſonant to this we read in Plate's Banquet, Ser- 


| 8 | | e 8 
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9 : 25 5 ww / : *. 
Leis ProvcoÞti, 89" inibuper ooÞos Ytν⁰νον 


vag, &c. No Gop philoſophizes, or deſir es to become 


wiſe, FOR HE 1s so ALREADY, Nor, if there 
be any other Being wiſe, doth he philoſiphixe for the 
ſame Reaſon. On the other hand, neither do the Indocil 
 philoſophize ; for this is the Misfortune of Indecility, 


without being virtuous, good or prudent, to appear to 
ones ſelf ſufficient in all theſe Reſpects. In general there- 


fore, he who thinketh himſelf in no want, defrreth 


not that, which he thinks himſelf not to need. I hz 
then, faid Socrates to Diotima, (the Speaker of this 
Narration) WHO ARE THOSE WHO PHILO$0- 
PHIZE, if they are neither the Miſe nor the Indocil * ? 


| That (replied ſhe) may be now conſdicuous even to 0. 
| Child. TuETY ARE THOSE OF MIDDLE Rank, 


BETWEEN THESE EXTREMES. Plat. p. 203. tom. 


5 Edit. Serrani. 


"Hans: we ſee (agreeably to what is ſaid in the 
Dialogue, pages 11. and 12.) that as to acquired 
or ſecondary Habits, ſome Beings are too excellent 
for them, and others too baſe; and that the Deity 


above all is in the Number of thoſe tranſcendent, 
and is thus, as a Cauſe, diltinguiſhed from AR r. Vid. 


Amm. weg! Egpurs, p. 26. b. et omnino cis xoiny- p. 
127, 126. 


THERE are, beſides the "Day and N now 
ſpoken of, certain other external Cauſes, which are 
mentioned in the firſt Note as diſtin&t from Art; 
namely Chance and Neceſſity. But of theſe bareaſter, 
when we e conſider the Fen ana of Art. 


NorTz 
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NorE IV. p. 13. FacuLTiEs, Powr Rs, &c. 


ARE OBSCURE AND HIDDEN THINGS——ENtR- 


GIES AND OPERATIONS LIE OPEN TO THE 
| R { | "TE - £ — { a 
Y SENSES. ] Es dE Xe" as Ti £xa50v re, O0 
TL 10 vonn, n Ti T0 auoPnlixon, are Tio 


vento, TL T0 v0, 5 ri 70 aolaveol ay Won 


Tegan ae 3 CaPirtea Wes Nuas Tw dust. 


2404 d. Wienern Rocio. ya dle, »; 
rg Ouvapric amo TETWY Emwozueve If we are to ka. 


plain what each of theſe things are, as for mftance, what 


the intelligent Principle, what the ſenſitive, we muſt 


fit inguire what it is to think, what 10 ſee, hear, and 
wſe the Senſes. Tor with reſpect to us Men, the Er bs 


GIES are PRIOR and MORE EVIDENT than the Pow- 


ERS, becauſe it is in the Energies we are firft CONVEY = 
Jant, and comprehend the Powers from them. Themiſt. 


in lib. 2. de Anima, p. 76. Tat. Ald. Fol, Ariſtot. 


de An. II. 4. 


NoTE V. p · 15. ARE THERE NOT Pn E- 


 CEPTs, Sc.] Vid. Plat. in Min. tom. 2. p. 316, 


17. Edit. Serran. et in Gorgins tom. i. p. 405. A. | 


7% Oz re 1 nad, 9 &v n 607/01 Weezy [4.0 


As to thoſe bow Heli: here mentioned, 3 
which we diſtinguiſh Art by the Number and Dignity 


of its Precepts, they fall in general under the Deno- 


mination of Malaiorzxvia, of which Quintilian givez 


the following Account. Malter quoque eft 
guædam, id eft, ſupervacua Artis Imitatio, que nihil 


5 fone nec boni nec malt habeat, fed danum labirem : 
guairs illius fuit, qu grana ciceris, ex fpatio diſtente 
miſſa, in acum continus & fine fruftratione e: 


duem, cum ſpettaſſet Alexander, dmaſſe wicitur ien 
8 2 5 Au- | 


9 


12 
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leguminis modlio. Qucd gquidem præmium futt ulo opere 
argnt/ſumun. Inſt. Orat. 1. 2. c. 20. 
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No rk VI. p- 17. AN HAPIT UAL POWER IN 
Man oF BECOMING THE CAusE OF SOME Ex- 
FECT, ACCORDING TO A SYSTEM OF VARIOUS 
AND WELL-APPROVED FRITH TRE GS. 


Tur Rapid Definition of Art is kes wil 


Als & hne wo. an efficient Habit, joined with | 
Four and true Reaſon. Ariſtot. We Nic. 1. th 0. 4. 


Tur Stec Definition, a we find 1 5 POS | 
Emir.  adverſus Logicos, p. 392+ * Tie * 
xall adaheun frye yvpuas wiv wog Ts r Bvxenrov 

1e i To Aw. Thus tranſlated by Cicero in Die- 
demes de Grammat. I. 2. Ars oft Perceptionum exerci- 
tatarum colleftio, ad unum exitum vitæ utilem perti- 
nentium, And again by Quintiliau, Inſt. Orat. I. 2. 
C. 18. Artem conflare ex perceptiouibus conſentientibus 
"09 coexercitatis ad finem utilem vitæ. The ſame De- 
 finition is allo alluded to in the Academics of Cicero, 
I. 2. c. 5. where it is ſaid Ars vero que poteft efſe, 
nift quæ non ex una, aut drabus, ſed ex multis a animi per- 
Canons £01 Nat: 5 


2 


Tuk RE is a third Def Gnition of Art cited by 
Quintilian in the ſame place, and aſcribed by him to 


* — ; CI RH ag ® -*: - 
Eg . S 


* Cleant hes Ars eſt poteſtas vid (id eſt, ordine) efficiens. 
11 Ihe Greek, from which this Latin Definition is taken, 
4 4 AY : - 88 

| 4 is fuller and more philo ſophical. The Words are— 

7% 


a 50m 06 — 


Mm £15 ods Qadi gn l Carrariaß. which may be 
rendered, an Habit, which proceeds in a Road or. Me. 
ted, having a Sen le withal of what it 1s about, The 
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NOTES on TararsE the Firf. 


| laſt Character diſtinguiſhes Art from the natural Ener- 


gies of all things inſenſitive, which, tho” they proceed 
methodically, yet want a Senſe of what they are doing. 
Vid. Niceph. Blemmid. Epit. Logic. p. 20. 


No w if we compare theſe Definitions with that 
in the Dialogue, we ſhall find them all to correſpond. 


The Habitual Power in Man of becoming the Cauſe of 
ſome Effect, i is the ſame as Eis only in the Peri- 


patetic Definition. According to a Hſtem of various and 
| zwell-approved Precepts, 1 is the ſame as wile Noyes annbes. 


For ſound and true Reaſon muſt needs be the Baſis of 


al ſuch Precepts, | 


ans: as to the ſecond Deſinition—The Words 


Etna uxlarniu 2 Syflem of Comprehenſions, or of 
certain and evident Truths] correſpond to the latter 


Part of the Definition in the Dialogue — 


= According 


to a Syſtem of various and well-approved P; ecepts. The | 
f Word tſy:yvprzopivur [that is to ſay, worked in by 


Habit and Exerciſe] correſponds to the firſt Part, 


_ that Art | is a Cauſe founded in Habit. And the reſt 


[woos 71 red, Sc. that is to ſay, a Syſtem which 


bias reſpedt to ſome uſeful and ſerviceable End or Purpoſe 
in Human Life] ſhews the Syſtem here mentioned to 


regard Practice and Afton, not Theory and Speculation, 


And thus does it correſpond with the Definition of 
the Dialogue, where it is ſaid that Artis an Habitual 
Power not of merely contemplating and knowing, but of 
becoming the Cauſe of ſome Effect. It is not indeed ex- 
preſſed in the Dialogue, that this Effect has reſpect to 


the Utility of Human Life, becauſe this latter Circum- 6 
| flance is reſerved to the Definition of the final Cauſe 


* Art, given page 15. 8 
8 3 . 
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As to the third Definition of Art, potęſtas vid eff 
ciens, a Potuer of operating methadically, it may be ob- 


ſerved, that by being called an operating Power, it is 


diſtinguiſhed from Powers purely ſpeculative 3 and as it 
is ſaid to operate methodically, of in a Road and regu- 


tar Proceſs, it is diſtinguiſhed from Chance as well as 
blind Neceffty. And thus far it correſponds with what 


is offered in the Dialogue. But it does not appear from 


this Definition, whether the Power therein mentioned 


be Original and Natural, or Secondary and Habitual, 
becauſe Powers of either ſort may operate methodically. 
And perhaps Cleanthes intended not to diſtinguiſh ſo 


far, but took Art in that larger and more general _ 
Senſe, adopted ſometimes by the Stoics; as when they 
deſcribe Nature herſelf to be a Tp Tryrixor d Bas 


0:20 Wes Yeveou, an artificial Fire, proceeding me- 


| thadically to Production or Creation. For it is not to 
be imagined, they intended by this to inſinuate that 


Nature was a Fire, which had learnt by Habit fo to 
operate, On the contrary, by artificial it is probable 


they intended no more than ſome alive efficient Prin. 
ciple, working with Renſon, Order, and Method; of 


which Principle they conſidered Fire to be the propereſt 
vehicle, as being of all Bodies the molt ſubtle, and 


that into which the reſt are all ultimately reſolvable. 


Vide Diog. Laert. L 7. Sell. 156. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
1. 4 6-22; Don 


Nor VII. page 22. IT <HOULD SEEM THAT 
THE COMMON OR UNIVERSAL SUBJECT OF ART 
was ——ALL THOSE CONTINGENT NaTUREs, 
WHICH LIE WITHIN THE REACH OF HuMan 
Powers TO INFLUENCE. 


Tus 
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Tux CAuskE here treated is the MATERIAL, the 
; "Fan, or Tone Or T6 5 2 yu] Thi Evurape 


oil S. 
Or a Contingent we have the following Defini- 
tion — At d td, 2 70 sten, f 2 U 


du fd, reh d braę xu, 20tv tran di 


27 aduvatov, I call that a CONTINGENT, which 
not being neceſſary, but being ſuppoſed to be, there will 


| follow nothing impoſſi thle from ſuch Suppoſe lion. Ariſt. 


Anal. prior. I. i. c. 13. Nn. Laert. | J. 3. § 10. 


TEA chis is true in Works of Art, is bridevt 7 
It is net neceſſary, that a given Fragment of ſuch a Rock 


ſhould aſſume the Figure of Hercules : but there fol- 


| lows nothing inipoſſible, if we ſuppoſe it ſo hgured. 
It is for this reaſon, that the Subject of Art is in the 
\ Der called a — 9 


| 0 7 kapersr, to explain the whole of what 3 is 
ſaid in this Place, it is neceſſary to go backward, and 
deduce what we would lay from tome remoter Con- 
2 5 fiderations. 


Tun - e held the End. or Aim of their 


Philoſophy to be the diſcovering and knowing the 


dn, the primary and creative Principle of all Things. 
They purſued this Inquiry, whenthev reaſoned anaiyti- 


_ cally, that is to ſay upwards, by beginning their Con- 


templation from thole things, which are ro ws fir/? in 
the Order of our Comprehenſion, and ſo aſcending 


| gradually to that which 1 15 (rig Joe in the real Or der 5 


of . Ammon. 4% 9 p- 36. 0 
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Tar fir/t and original Objects of our Comprehen- 
ſion are thole nearer and more immediate, viz. the 


Object of Senſe, with which we are ſurrounded on 
every Side. Theſe Objects we perceive to be all in 


motion; and the Motions are multiform, various, and 
often oþpofite to each other. The Conſequences of 


this we perpetually behold, By ſuch Motions we fee 
| that not only the mere /acal Site of theſe Beings is 


changed, but their very Bulk, and Figure, and Qua- 
lities; nay. more than this, even the Beings themſelves 
are made to ſeparate and periſh, while new Beings 
ariſe from the Re- aſſemblage of the ſcattered Parts, 
which Parts different A4:tions can as well bring lo- 
gether, as diſunite, The Beings or Objects of the Cha- | 


racter here deſcribed, the Peripatelics denoted under 


the common Apellation of the r KI0Sjatvce % ; Obagla, 


whe Beings moving and epi 


Fn ou theſe moving and periſhable Objeds, they paſled ed 
to thoſe ſablimer and more tranſcendent Objects of Senſe, 


which they ſaw adorn the Heavens, Here likewiſe 


they diſcovered J4:tion; but then this Motion was 
wniform and conſtant ; * not the Beings moved, 
ſave in the relation of local Site. As thereſore they 


| beheld no Change in the Form and Eſſence of theſe 
| Beings, they deemed them (upon their Hypotheſis ) in- 


corruptib/z, and out of them eſtabliſhed another Claſs 


of Beings, that is to ſay, the r aft 2 hen 


the Beings moving and incorruptible, 


Fon theſe ſublimer Objets of Senſe, they paſſed 
to Oljetts of pure Intelleft ; to Bodies devoid of all 
Mein, and of all Ruabiy, fave that inſeparable one 

8 of 
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of Figure; ſuch Bodies for inſtance as the Cube, the 
Sphere, and the reſt of Bodies mathematical. From 


them, they paſſed to the Contemplation of Truth in 
general; to the Soul, and its Powers both of Intuition 
and Syllogization ; to Being univerſal, and above both 
Time and Place; and thus at laſt to that ſupreme Cauſe, 
the great Principle of the whole, which is ever the 


Pol FTACHS but a, 2 auiynla, Beings Tas 


5 ble and imnoveable. V. inf. Note xvii. 


hence was it they eſtabliſhed to themſelves three Species 
of Philoſophical Employment—one about Beings mo- 


ionlſs and eternal; another, about Beings moveable 
and eternal; and a third, about Beings moveable and 


periſbable. The firſt they held the proper Employ- 
ment of the Metaphyſician; the two laſt of the ARra- 
nomer and the Natur aliſt. | 


Aid rein a? eller 1 ab veel Auheοο 


ft, Weps UV2ppevev lu, zP0agplov d: n d, Wee Ta 35 
Oba gl. Ideirco tres ſunt traftationes ; una, de immo- 


bilt : altera de eo, qnod movetur, guidem, ſed eft interi- 


us expers; tertia de rebus, inieritui obnoxits, Ariſtot. 


Natural, Auſc. 1. 2. c. 7. Ao gels a mpalpaleTar 


n Alo, weg! ani ttera 5 Obagla· n 0: wee! K ε, 


A Ob la de n os, wee! axivila 5 ap hagla. The- 
m ii e 3s in loc, 


THis threefold Subjee? of Philoſophic lnquiry 


is elegantly explained in the following Paſſage. TI 0 | 


* 


mathematical Bodies, and the Truths reſulting from f 


ſame immutable and eternal. The ſeveral Objefs of 
this intellectual Comprehenſion they ſtiled not merely 


In this manner did the Peripatetics Leculite, And 
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LAT TT EXOYEAN APXHN. 
aalnxogias, 5 12. Edit. Venet. deo. 1 545. 


NOTES on TarATISsE ze First. 
To TiAGP is 716 "Apicorehuens @ineooÞins 3 O 
el as \ 2 , 3 * * as 14 * 
ori UWP THY Tov Rex my n roy Toylw nge 
307 ; * F Fd 5 N 7 , 
Giliay, Tv E GU xu οονν αιτο οιεανονονν ye Tay- 
b 20%, 6 Aοαννjðn - iE kxtiung Of rd H, VNYο- 
bo 9X" * FL 4 | a 2 | 

; / A ce OE. ” 78 

Veo ht. Tivaæ Os TX &yolls nag £15 TETO T0 r; 

\ 0 e N 7 2 2 * \ b 5 8 
F 0781 0604%TK&NG TWY E Kemp Galas R 
Ne TOLUTG d Eg r EU YEVEC EL 26 ; bogs" ano Yao | 
riron, os WET WY pabnpalimay, eve ſotan Eaulzc £71 To 


del 50 " aravies ile roiar de ki r avid A 
2 tile rg acof reg Gola, er Thy were weil. | 
THAT ITzons vat E Sοε N XAT. B0KGY Jene, A 


1 d, 
wid, I ual% Toro, T 45 65 Fre 0 Pbeeß xalo 
@drav Know xiverlai ma d 2 a D xala Haun 15 


u, Yo. Au x XE | las ode % TW - 


| Teo ws Kb sr r N INIETR x; | ud j 


kuh, 5 bros irs THN AK INH TON KAI AEL 
Apworis f rg | 


Tus Author of the Dialogue has had Reference to 
this threefold Diviſion of Subjefts, as may be ſeen in that 


Part of his Dialogue, which gives occaſion to the 
_ prefent Comment. 


He has choſen however to ſtile 


the r Ovgauie, or Heavenly Bodies, rather | Contin- 
_ gents of higher Order, than Beings neceſſary, as ima- 
gining the former to be their truer Character. 


Ir may be here added, that the Peripatetics con- 
fined S. or Nature, for the moſt part, to this 
Earth of out's, where they conſidered her as the ave 


Principle of Life in Plants and Animals. Hence 


therefore ey . not her Effetts. from thoſe 
of 


NOTES on TREAT ISE the Firſt. 
of Art, by their Neceſſity (for the Efe#s of both they 


treated as contingent) but from the Cauſe in Natural 


Subjects operating within, in Artificial without, as has 


been already obſerved, p. 2 50, 257. See Diog. Laert. | 


"P9595 


Ir may be farther added, that they placed theſe 
Effects of Art and Nature, and indeed all other Con- 
zingents whatever, in a middle Rank between Things 


Neceſſary, and Things Impoſſible, The Reaſon was 


evident. Things Neceſſary could not but be; Things 


Impoſſ ble could not be; E but Contingents were rd kude- 
i 3, £6004 3 ,p, that is, Were equally 1 jeeps | 


tible bath of Being. and Non- being. 


"Yor Mill tho” all Contingents admitted on their 
Hypotheſis both of Being and Non-being, yet they 
ſuppoſed ſome to have a greater Tendency to Exiſt- 
ence, and others to have a leſs. The firſt Species of 


theſe they ſtiled Ta de en! 70 won, the Things which 


happen for the moſt part; the laſt, T@ in Varies, the 
Ds hings which denen leſs frequently. 


Now as it is evident that both Nature and Art 
eftener obtain their End, than miſs it (for complete 


Animals are more frequently born than Monſters, and 
the Muſician, if an Artiſt, ſtrikes oftener the right 


String than the wrong) hence it was, that they ranged 


the Effects of Nature and Art among thoſe Contingents 
| which were rd ws ini 70 w, Contingents of greater 


Frequency. But yet as theſe Effects were not from the 


_ Hypotheſis neceſſary, and contrary to theſe upon occaſion 
happened, hence it was, that whenever either Nature 


or Art Were Cauſes of the rd EN Haro, ye rarer 


Events, 
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NOTES en TRxEATISE Ae Firf. 


Events, in ſuch cafe they (Nature and Art) were con- 


ſidered by theſe Philoſophers as arias Ni ve ne, 
Cauſes by way of Accident, and not according to their 
own Eſſence and diſtinguiſhing Characler. In ſuch 


Inſtances it was, that they aſſumed the Names of Tux 


and 'Auropalov, FORTUNE and CHANCE, Tux have 


ing moſtly Reference to Works of Men, 'Aurjualov to 


Works of Nature. The Inſtances given by Themiſtius, 


in caſes of Chance and Fortune, are as follow. A 
Tile falls from a Houſe. The End of its falling is to 
arrive at that lower Place, whither Nature would carry 


it by the common Law of Gravity. In falling it 


ſtrikes and wounds a Paſſenger. This % Event is 
from Chance. Again, a Man digs in his Garden, to 


| plant. In digging, he diſcovers a hidden Treaſure. 


This laſt Event is from Fortune. And thus, adds Th.. 
miſtius, ̃ dur, Woxtic 26 Huꝓ:, d H¹ nal ,d 


GTi, NAV d Xara ouvubeEnos. The ſame indivi- 
dual Action is the Cauſe of one Thing from its own pe- 
culiar Character, and of anker Thing, by way of 
Accident, And again, 471 ad By 26 100 Ars eta. 


ve n Thv Quow # T1v WEomipeoy ATION Tas Emery, 
3 92 9 93 * 7 * 7 / * , 8 

GAX 2 xc) a&uTyv & Yap TETW Now cTt Weonnbey | 
c Aug, re 1 XEE2jh56 x ,, M £ dea, 
xara ovubienug.——Of theſe Events we may call Na- 
ture or Human Mill in a manner the Cauſe, but yet noi 


fo from themſelves, and according to their own peculiar 


Eſſence, for it was not for the ſake of what happened 
that either the Paſſenger w ENT FORTH, or the Tile FELL 
DOWNWARD, but if any thing it was by Accident. 
Themiſt. in lib. 2. Natur. Auſcult. P- 26. Edit. Ald, 
Sce alſo Ariſtat. Natur, _ 1. 2. c. 45 5» 6. Am- 
mon in Prædicam. p. 113. b. * Doctrine cam? 
5 IS : originally. 


NOTES on TREATISE e Firſt. 


originally from Plato, whoſe Definition of Fortune was, 


SvprTWwo Qurews 1 Weoatpiotus, a Symptom, or thing 


co. incident either with Nature or Human Mil. Vid. 
Surdam i in Voc. — ens | 


Ir ak be here obſerved, that xa ον ex 
[by accident] means in no Part of theſe Quotations 
accidental, as ſtanding for caſual; for this would be 
mere Tautology, as to what is here ſaid concerning 
| Chance, It means rather ſomething by way of Ap- 


pendage; ſomething Adventitions; in other Words, it 
means Accident, as adhering to Sr/tance, without 


which it can have no Being, tho' ſuppoſe it abſent or 
taken away, the Nature of Subſtance is no way affected. 
It was in this Senſe the Peripatetics ſuppoſed Chance 


and Fortune to be Accidents or Appendages to Nature, 


and Mind. According therefore to them, the Suppo- 


ſition of Chance and Fortune was fo far from excluding 
Nature and Mind from the Univerſe, that they de- 


monſtrably proved their Exiſtence in it. For admitting 


their Account of Chance and Fertune to be juſt; if we 


grant the Accidents to exiſt, much more muſt we grant 


the Subjects, and this too with that ſuperior Dignity 
and Priority of Exiſtence, which is evidently due to 
all Subjecis above their Accidents. Well therefore did 
| the Philoſopher conclude U5egov 7px v0 AUriHαν⁵, xy 
n Ton Ts Ns, » Tis Ovoews, Subſequent in Exiſt 
ence, are CHANCE and FORTUNE to MinD and Na- | 


TURE. Ariſtit. Natar. thoſe 2. C. 6. 


FromM what has been ſaid, we ſee . 1 


that Enumeration of Caufes mentioned in the Be- 
ginning of the fiſt Note, where they are deferibed to 


be NI CESSIT Y, NATURE, Man, and FORTOUNE. 
e To 
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To NtctssITyY they referred all thoſe Things and 


Events, which they ſuppoſed of neceſſary Ex iſtence; ſuch 


as the Univerſe, the Heavenly Bodies, together with 
their en regular Motions. 


To Na run, Max, and e they re- 


ſerred all Contingents; to Nature, and Man, obtaining 
their End, all Contingents of greater Frequency ; to 


the ſame Cauſes, either falling fhort of their End, 


or going beyond it, and thus becoming Chance or 


Fortune, thoſe oppo te  Contingents of Exi fence leſs 
uſual. 


Ap hence, as Art and Fortune were both con- 
verſant about the ſame Subjects (vix. ſuch Contin- 
gents as reſpected Human Life) we ſind the Mean- 
ing of that Verſe of uy 8 Fited by Ariſtotle, in 


his Ethics, . 6. c. 5. 


Tim —_ teghe, 2 ru xn Em, 
Ari loveib Fortune; Fortune loveth Art. 


Tux whole Chapter indeed is well worth peruſal. 
But we ſhall not venture to lengthen this Note, which 
may be probably deemed too long already, and which 
can be only excuſed, as giving ſome Sample of a Phi- 


loſophy, which, from its Rarity perhaps, may 8 
furniſh ſome Amuſement. 


NOTES on TxrArler zhe Firſt, 


Norr VIII. p. 23. 1 MEAN, SAID HE, BY 


BEGINNING, THAT CA FOR THE SAKE OF 
WHICH, &c. 


„ the Causx here ſpoken of, is that Cauſe uſually 
called FINAL, it may be aſked, how it comes in this 
Place to be conſidered as a Beginning. The Anſwer 

is, that what comes 4% in Practice, ſtands in Theory 
firft; or in other Words, the Order of Ideas in the In- 
tellel! of the Artiſt is exactly inverted, with reſpect to 
the Order of his Energies. 


Tao vs Ammonius 
T0 TAG yigvero apyn Tis Weagrus" i d 


rug w] To 70 G Th Dragians* 00 83 
: Onotop@', tmilorytls of bros, An x09 txuTov, E Er - 


5 7 oo WHG Irie £66 ps OI. KOAVTINGY 
: teen 2 vd rau. 7570 Os B% av vba, 4 vo- 
ping. ôgopns. "Evrevfev 2 Ae xilan rg Ntuglcg, 25 
Caivu * Ori. A Taro 2 E tvoilo, n i- 


Vopatveov TON ws" Fr d 2% av tyivoulo, wn vrobandiv 
0 Seh. "MT ds: Feprerios 2X Gu Bandeie, an o- | 


bels ns 17g 7e. sr KaTiAnges n Seagia. Evlev0ev 


25 Aexera. n es. gb regen 74 geölt 711 Yn. | 


«0 & Barat Tov Sehe. er yeitn roix vs 25 
-5'tg0y miri0no! 171 een, Aris £66 THAG> 716 
reabtus. n 05 dνν rug AH, 1. 118 defis 
Ab. el; e p. 15. Edit. Venet. 8Vo. 


FoR in ane the End of Theery 1s 1 


Praelice; and fo reciprocally, the End of Practice, 


% Beginning of Theory. Thus for irflance: Au Ar- 


9 | | ch;titt, | 


| Kad yop 715 ply Jeuęlas 
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272 NOTES on TR REATISE the Fir/7. 
bite, being ordered to build a Houſe, ſays to himſelf, 
J am ordered to build a Houſe ; that is ta ſay, a certain 
Defence, to protect againſl the Rains and the Heat, 
But this cannot be without a Roof or Covering, Frem 
this Point therefore he begins his Theory, He proceeds 
and ſays —— But there can be no Roof, if there be no 
Malls; and there can be no Walls, without ſome Foun- 
dations ; nor can there be laid Foundations, without opeit- 
ing the Earth. At this Point, the Theory is at an End. 
Hence therefore commences the Practice or Action. For 
> firſt he opens the Earth, then lays the Foundation ; then 
raiſes the Walls; and laſtly puts on the Roof, which is 
the End of the Action or Practice, [but Beginning of the 
Theory] as the Beginning of the Practice was the End if 
the Theory. See alſo Ar ist. Ethic. Nicom. I. 3. C. 3. 
et de Anima, |. . c. 3. 
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| Nor IX. p. 24. Was it not the Abſence of 
Health, &c.] Vide Platon. de Rep. I. i. tom. 2. p. 
341. Edit. Serrani. "Neves (Cm %) 5 pat Leers 
T ag cher., £1024 chart, 1 od, ra. iv 
rei. a, dri Tavranacs 4 By bee ira, dis 
rabre 0 1 ron fri lg 1D voy e ors ode 
£54 Wovngon, 0 v E abr ros ebe Quem- 
admodum, inquam, ſi a me guæreres, an fatis fit Corpori, 
ut fit It Corpus, an alia qudpiam re indigeat : reſponderem, 
omninò indigere. Aique hdc quidem de Cauſd medicine 


ars nunc eſi inventa, quoniam Corpus per fe profligatum 


eft, neque ipſi ſatis et, ut ſit hujuſmod. So likewiſe the 
acute Scaliger Molionis enim Appetentia Cauſa «ft; 
Appetentiæ, Privatio. De Cauſ. L. Lat. . 15. c. 114. 


P. 235. 
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Norz X. p. 26. On 1s 17 vor ABSURD 
ro SUPPOSE THERE SHOULD EE AN Aur o 
Cs Ip. | 
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IMP o0SSIBILITIES?] What is here ſaid concerning 


may poſhbly wiſh, and thoſe which we actually pur- 
ſue, is NES] in the Ethics of Ariſtotle, l. * 2. 


[Tpoaigeris piv gap Br tos r alen, x3 & Tis 
(ain wpoatptiolaiy doxoin av „he diva. Panos 
d' ig Tov ad, oov alavacings There is indeed 


impoſſible; and if any one ſhould ſay he had ſ5 determined, 
he would appear to be a Fool. But there may be a Mil- 


never to die. 


AND UNINSTRUCTED IN STIN CT] Vill, G Angi, 


iS. Sce before, Note III. 


Nor XII. p. 29. Tux Wax r oR ABSENCE 


OF SOME THING APPEARING GOOD; RELATIVE 
TO HUMAN LIFE, AND ATTAINABLE BY Man, 


BUT SUPERIOR TO HIS NATURAL AND UNIN= | 


| STRUCTED FACULTIES.] 


N Tan Canin here deſcribed is the 70 & dena, 


or FIN ALI. Ariſtotle in his Phyſics, 1. 2. c. 3. in 
enumerating the various Sorts of Cauſes, reckons 
| \ y> £ 83 3 VS: 
oy 0 ws To TAG», 8 T ae 

TOY A 70 2 s ken GENII o, x, r r 
d thine eivaue To theſe may be added that Cauſe, 


among the reſt— 


which is conſidered as the End, and Good of all the 
reſt F or that, — Whoſe Sake all the others are 


the Difference between thoſe Things for which we 


no dutermined Choice of Action with reſpef to Things 
ling or Longing after TN ipal 1 3 as for e 


NorE XI. p. 2) THE SUGGESTIONS OF WiLL, 


or *OpeFis Aoyiginn; uninſiructed Inſtincs, dpegis ane” 


1 deemed | 
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to what 1s ſaid in the * Dialogue 
dur ane ayalov n aul Gy allov— 


NOTES on TREATISE the Firſt, 


emed neceſſary, has juſt pretenſions to be beſt, and to be 
the End of them all. To this he ſubjoins, conſonant 
—JioPegerw d nd 
Let it 
make no Difference whether we call this End, real 
Good, or only apparent Good. So in the Beginning 


of his Ethics. [leo rn, 70 α wilodTy, 
0149105 Os Wet TE 79  Wg94 gets yal, 110% 


Olieoba dont. Al xανο ae D ũ T. au, : 8 


Worx E Oie ra. Every Art, and every orderly Specula- 
tion, fo likewiſe every Action, and determined Choice of 
Purſuit, appear all of them to tend toward ſome Good. 


Mell therefore have they pronzunced Go0D to be that, to- 


ward which all things tend, See alſo Plat. in Cos. 


p. 209. E. tom. 1. Edi. Serrani. 


IN the Helicon here treated the Words [rela 
tive to Human Life] expreſs that Part of the Stoic 


Definition of Art I wi 7} TAG? Wxenrov v ty 
7/5 GI.] They were omitted in the Definition p. 17. 


as more properly belonging to the preſent Definition, 
which reſpects Art in its final Cauſe. See page 261. 


Tua T what 1s perfect and 5 Ifeſu Walen is above 
che ſecendury Helps of ART; that our own JPeakneſs 
and Inſufficienty, and the Proſpect of procuring that a4. 
ſent Good, by which we all hope to fupply ourſelves, 
were deficient; that this 1s the Source not only of 


all Arts, but (joined to ſocial Affection) is the Origin 


and Cement of HUMan SOCIETY 3 fee (beſides the 
Place here treated) Pages: It, 123 and of the third : 
Treatiſe 7 p. 147 to p. 157. 


Th 15 


NOTES on TRRATISEH the Firſt, 
Thus the Poet in Stebæus, p. 515. 
Roe adi ze 1 8 Nori Key eveugor 5 
Need all rouge e What cannot Need invent * 


AGREEABLY alſo to this, Vireth in his firſt Georgicy 
having told us of the various Changes to the worſe, 
which happened in the natural World immediately 


ſubſequent to the Go/den Age, goes on to enumerate. 
the ſeveral Inventions of Men, which were the natural 


Reſult of this their newly indigent State. He at laſt 


| ſums = the whole by ſaying- 


"Ga varie venere artes: labor omnia vicit 
e & duris urgens in rebus EGEST AS. 


WIIENE {according to the Doctrine in the Dia- 
to gue) WANT is made the Beginning or Origin of 


Ak TS. The Poet even refers this Diſpen/ation, this 


Introduction of Indigence, Care, and Solicitude, to the 
immediate Will of PRoviDexce, acting for the Good | 
of Mankind; leſt Plenty ſhould lull them into ſlothful 


Lethargy, ſo as to n their noble and meſt aftiv? 
Faculties. 


Pater * colendi 


Hand facilem eſſe viam voluit, primuſque per artetr 


Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna 1 


Norte XIII. p. 32. Co- -EXISTENT, REPLIZD | 


Wh ASINA SES ELD, &c. SUCCESSIVE, AS 19 


. — | 
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276 NOTES on TREATISE the Firſl, 
| A 'Tuns or Dance, c.] This Diviſion of 
Beings or . we find mentioned by Ari- 
flatle in his Phyſics, (1. 3. c. 8.) where explaining 

his Doctrine concerning n he ſays- 7,08 
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*. 768 AH AND xs FSC lech BTW 0 70 
drt ον In as much as BEIN 7s manifold, ſuch as is 
the Being of a Day or public Feſtival, (which exiſt by 
continuaily becoming ſomething farther ) ſuch alſo is the 
Being and Nature of Infinite. The ſame Sentiment 
ſoon 2 5 is more ſully explained and opened. 
"Moe To. TELE g or Aaupeaviw, ws rde Ti, oo 
lowrovy, N oniav ann ws %u ili, xy 0 
aYWwu dis To ,,, 2K Ws Soi Tis YiYW, GAN att 
tv yevires xy Oo. We are not to conceive of Infi- 
mite, as of a poſitive particular Subſtance, like a Man 
or a Hiuſe ; but rather as we pronounce Exiſtence of a 
Day or public Feſtival, which have their Effence, not 
as ſenſible, individual Subſtances, but by a continued 
Procedure of Being and ceaſing to be. Vid. Scalig. de 
Cauſ. Ling. Lat. 3. C. 72. p. 124. Ariſtot. Categ. 
Cap. 6. Ammon. Com. «s Kale p. 82. b. Scal. Poetic. 
L. 3. C. I. p. 82. 


Norz XIV. p- 32. War 18 He Lire, 
x BuT a ComeounD oF PARTS THUS FLEET- 
inc, &c.] It is not inelegantly ſaid in the E- 
thics ſo often referre.1 to———H 0: ___ dug Tis. 
ien 2 as. weg! rabra 2 arg inte yer % 
. d ang 01% 0 Kn b Gαι , , T7 % wee! 
1 Ehn, o 0 Propane, TH dm weg! TH Swe 
N BTW de 9 r ACITav beg O. LIFE 15: 
certain ENERGY, ang each Man ener 12s about thaje 
Fees Suljeets, 


NOTES on TREATISE ze Firſt. 
Subjects, and with thoſe Faculties, for which he hath 
the greateſt Affection; the Muſician, with his Hearing, 


" left, about Matters of Speculation ; ; and in like manner 
each Man elſe of the various TIO Fo de. Ethic. Ni- 
com. l. 10. c. 4. | 55 


ENERGY. ] The CAusk here treated is the Fo R- 
MAL, called by various Names; the 449, the Ay >, 
the ri fg, the To Ti u bt. Vid. Scal. de Cauſ. 


Grad „&c. 


Th the Beginning of the above cited Ethics, after 


Action tend to ſome Good or End, he adds AizÞopa 


, / 3 7 ; * 88 \ 5 A 5 
o Fig Oœive ral Twy THAW Ta r Yap 4080 WELYELA 


- 5 7 \ » „ 
Ta d Wap Kras, ke TIA 


In Quintilian's Inſtitutes the ſame Dijlinfion, with 


+ reſpect to the End of Arts, is mentioned, J. 2. c. 18. 


Vid. Plat. in Dio. Laert. L, 3. C. 84. P. 216. C. 100. 
p. 225; . | 5 


ov Love perhaps it may be aſked, if all 4-7; are 
ended and accompliſhed in ſome Energy or Hora, and 


this Energy or Work be almoſt univerſally that 4% ut 


Good, towards which they all tend, and for the ſake 
of which they are all exerted? (for a Dance, which 


is an Energy, and a Hauſe, which is a Work, are 
certain abſent Goods or Pleafures, for the ſake of which 
$ „„ cet 


about Sounds harmonious ; the Studious, with his Imel-. 


Nore XV. p. 34. Every ART WILL BE 
ACCOMPLISHED AND ENDED IN A WoRK OR 


Ling. Lat. L. v. C113 P. 232. Imperfectum autem | 


_ the Author has told us that every Art, and Human 


But there appear's * 
Difference in Ends: Fur 7 are ENERGIES ; ; ſome, 
over and above theſe Energies, are certain Wear. 
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certain Arts operate) if this be allowed, it may be 
aſked, whence then the Difference between the Forma! 


Cauſe and the Final; the Final, as in Note XII. it 
has been Wy treated ? 


Tre Ander to this 15, that they concur and are 


the ſame. To D Yap ri g, % To s dena, W ifle 


The FORMAL Cauſe and the FINAL are ONE. Ariſt. 


Mat. Auſc. I. 2. c. 7. If they differ, it is (as Joannes 


Crammaticus obſerves in commenting on this Place) 4 
Difference rather in the Time and Manner of our view- 


ing them, than in their own Eſſence and Nature. It 
may not perhaps be 1 improper. to tranſcribe his own 
| Words Tavlcy 700 eib 70 700. % T0 0, 155 . 
ft dun dappiho, ws big nrat, 0 b Xpovy*. Gras 
al vd os IO parvou, Ky NHůb ov Seuęn ri, TAG __ 
| Toth dra de ws dn Yevopevov, ü. The EN D and 
the FoR M are numerically the ſame, differing (as has 
been ſaid) in the RELATION only, and TIME. For thus 


the ſame Thing, while confidered as in its Progreſs io 
Completion, but as not yet complete, is ſo long an EN D: 
when conſidered as actually complete, is no longer an End, 
but a Fokm. And thus is this Queſtion one way 


anſwered, by acknowledging that theſe two Cauſes _ 
co-incide, and differ not in their Eſſence or real Cha- 
racter, but rather in the Time and Manner of our con: 
| templating them. 


BuT there i 18 audther Anſwer, and that i is . 


| from the !wofold Nature of fina/ Cauſes. According 


to this Doctrine, Arts have not only a nearer and 
more immediate End, (as a Ship is the End of Ship- | 
building, or Navigation the End of Pilotry) but 


they have 2 ſtill remoter ang higher End, a TO Or- 


Animator, 


NOTES on TRPAT ISE the Hifi. 
2uxwralov, that is to ſay, Man, Human-kind, or 
(in other Words) the Utility or Elgance of Human 

Life. Thus the Stagirite. Echt yep Tws 5 


ut is TAG? diggs Y To de. For WE OUR- 
SELVES alſo are in ſome fort AN END; for the final 
Cauſe is twofold, Natur. Auſcult. I. 2, c. 2. If 
therefore we have reſpect to this ULTIMATE Exp, 


theſe two Cauſes will be found to differ, and be really 
8 diſtinct from each other. 


AND thus . E kbar! in ſome reſpects they agree, 
and in others they differ, according to the above 


Diſtinctions eſtabliſhed by this e 


Norz XVI. p- 38. O Arr! ho DISTIN= 


cviSHING ATTRIBUTE, &c.] This alludes to a ca- 


pital Diſtinction of ART, taken from a View of her 
92 Ends. Ak r may in ſome reſpects be ſai] to 


FINISH NaTURE, in others TOIMITATE HER. She 
_ finiſhes her, where Nature, having given the Powers, is 


of herſelf unable to give them Perfection. It is thus 
of the Gymnaſtic Arts, Dancing, Riding, &c. finiſh the 


Corporeal Powers; while the ſublimer Arts, Logic, b 
Rhetotic, Moral Virtue, &c. finiſh the Mental. Where 
ſhe does not finiſh Nature, ſhe imitates her, as in 


Sculpture, Painting, Dramatic Poetry, Sc. 


Als TOT LE expreſſes the above ſentiment, as fol- 


lows. Oaws re n Tin Ta pv EmITEAEL, av O 


'T' 4 NorE 
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Norte XVII. p. 44. Tux ErricienT, THE 
MATERIAL, THE FINAL, AND THE FoaMaL.] 
That is to ſay, To uncl, 1 Tan, 76 8 buena, To. 


r. 


Thus Seneca 1 in his Sr Epiſtle. Cs Ari- 


ſloteles putat tribus modis dici. Prima, inquit, cauſa 


et ipſa Materia, fine qua nihil poteſt ici. Secunda, 
Opifex, Tertia, Forma que unicuique operi imponitur, 
tanquam ſtatue ; nam hanc Ariſtotoles Idos (tides) vocat, 
Quarta es 8 . his accedit, 7 tum totius 
operts. 


Oy fit hac, aperiam. As prima A cauſa 


aft : nunquam enim facta eſſet, nifi fuiſſet id, ex quo ea 
Funderetur, ducereturve. Secunda cauſa, Arti ifex &fl : 


non potuiſſet enim æs illud in Habitum ſtatuæ figurari, 


niſi f acceſſt ent peritæ manus. Tertia cauſa «ft Forma; 


neque enim ſtutua iſia Doryphoros aut Diadumenos voca- 


retur, niſi hæc illi effet impreſſa facies. Quarta cauſa 


eft faciendi Propeſitum: nam 4 ; Hoc fuiſſet, fafta non 
Jet. Quid eft Propeſfi tum? Quod invitavit arti- 


| ficem quad ule ſecutus fecit. Vel pecunia ef hoc, | | 


22 venditurus fabricauit ; vel gloria, fe laboravit in no- 


men; vel religio, fi denum templo paravit. Ergo & 
hec Cauſa «ft, od opter quam fit. An non putas inter 


cauſas om operts numerandum, quo remoto e non 


oft 


AnsrorLE's own Words are as follow. "Eva | 
iv By red GuTLOv Ayerou T0 if 2 vie ral r. zu- 
ver. | 0iov, 0 Na Ts eise, 70 0 
4% he Ths id ng, g rd TETW Yu. AD 4, 

5 15 
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: 7 40 A To vga dtn. ro d' ig o Y 


0 TS Ts Tv clval, % r rr tun: 0705 TE UTY wc 


7% Soo Weib, Ws 55 6Aws 6 gibless, My TX peg? rd i 


TW Moy. Es, 40 n K THC pllabonne 1 vgoͤrn, | 


1 | 
A n Ti eihiceus- ov 0 Ph tg as, Grin S 0 


walnp, To Tv" 50 Ja 70 W048 T2 Wn, 9 TO * | 
lab Ty eee. Eri, Wwe T9 TAG? ; 


E [ 4 
Tzro 0 ics ro 3 ek ofov Ty vienra ri , byiæa- 


Ou ri yap Teematel ; Pareo ! 17 yiaivp, 2 livres | 


Trog, So amodtduxivcy To ro. 


1 one manner that may be called a Canſe; out of 
which, exiſting as a Part of it, any thing is made or 
compounded. Thus is Braſs the Cauſe of a Statuey 


Silver of a Cup, and ſa alſo the higher Genera, i * 


which theſe are included [as Metal, the Genus in- 


cluding Braſs and Silver; Body, the Homies including 
Metal, &c. &c.] In another Way, the Form and Ex- 
emplir of any thing is its Cauſe ; that is to ſay, in other 


Mords, the Definition, the Detail or Narrative of its 


. E ence [thai which, characterizing it ꝛo be ſuch a par- 


5 ticularthing,diſting aiſhes ir from all things elſe and of 
this Deſini ion the ſeveral higher Genera. Thus the Cauſe 
of the Diapaſon cr Octave is the Proportion of two to 


one; and mere generully than that, is Number; and is 


moreover the ſeveral Parts, out of which this Definition 
is formed. Add to this Cauſe, that other, from whence 


the original Principle of Change, or of ceafing to 
change; as for Inſtance, the Perſon who deliberates is 
the Cauſe of that which reſults from ſuch Delibera- 


tion; the Father is the Cauſe of the Son; and in gene- 
ral, the Efficient, of the Thing effected; the Power 
| changing 7 the Og changed. Beji "des thefe Cauſes, 


there | 
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there is that alſo, which is conſidered as the End; that 
is to ſay, the Cauſe, for the jake of which the thing is 


done. Thus the Cauſe of Exerciſing is Health. For if _ 
it be aſked, Why does he uſe Exerciſe ® We ſay, To pre- 
ſerve his Health; and having ſaid thus much, we think 


we have given the proper Cauſe. Ariftot. Natur. 
Auſeult. . 2. c. 3. | | 


Av DITION to NOTE III. 


TRE Peripatetic Definition of Nature, given p. 


A 57, tho' in ſome degree illuſtrated p. 266, yet be- 


ing ſtill from its Brevity perhaps obſcure, the follow- 


| lowing A RESI of it is ſubjoined. 


IN the firſt place, by NaTuRE the Peripatetics 


meant that Vital Principle in Plants, Brutes, and 
Men, by which they are ſaid 79 live, and to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Things inanimate Nature therefore | 
being another Name for Life or a vital Principle, 


the firſt AA of this Principle, throughout all-Sub- 
jeqcds, is univerſally found to be of the following : 


kind; namely, 10 advance the Subject, which it en- 
Horns, from a Seed or Embryo to ſomething better and 
more perfect. This Prog reſſion, as well in Plants as 


in Animals, is called Growth. And thus is it that 


But then 


NaTURE is a Principle of Motion. — 


this Progreſſion or Growth is not infinite. When 
the Subject is mature, that is, hath obtained its Com- 


pletion and perfect Form, then the Progreſſion ceaſes. 
Here therefore the Buſineſs of the vital Principe 
becomes diſßerent. It is from henceforward no 

longer employed to acquire a Form, bat to preſerve 


to its Subject a Form already acquired. And thus is | 
© fant NATURE | is a Principle y Re Stability, or 


ou f 


NOTES on TRRAT ISE the Firſt. 
TCeaſing to move. And ſuch indeed ſhe continues to 
be, maintaining, as long as peſſible, the Form com- 


mitted to her Care, till Time and external Cauſes in the 
firſt Place impair it, and induce at length its Dilſölution, 


which 1 is Death. 


ASD: thus it has been ſhewn how NATURE may 


be called a PRINCIPLE BOTH OF MOTION AND 
eee TO MOVE. 


As to the reſt af the Definition, namely, that 


NarvuRE is a Principle, which inheres in its Sub- 
| ject immediately, efentially, and not by way of Acci- 


dent; no more is meant by this, than that the Na- 


TURE or Life in every Being, which hath ſuch 


Principle, is really and truly A PART OF THAT 


BEING, and not detached and ſeparate from it, like 


the Pilot from the Ship, the Muſician from the In- 
ſtrument. For to theſe Subjects tho' thoſe Artiſis are 
Principles of Motion and Reſt, yet do they in no ſenſe 


| participate with them in vita! Sympathy and Union. 


END of the NOTES oz Ta EATISE the Firſt. 
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NOTE 
CONCERNING 


 HAPPINE 8 8. 


iy ' OTE : p · 107. NaTvar SEEMS TO 
| TREAT Max: c.] Ut Phidias poteſt a 
"0 e inſtituere ſignum, idgue perficere ; po- 
of ab alio inchoatum accipere & abſolvere : huic eft 
7  fapientia ſimilis. Non enim ipſa genuit hominem, ſed 
accepit a natura inchoatum: hanc ergo intuens, debet 
infitutum illud, quaſi fignum abſolvere. Cie. de Fin. 
IV. 13. p. 334. Edit. Daviſ. „„ 


Nor II. p. 113. PRACTICE TOO OETEN ; 
CREEPS, Se] 008 Þ- 136. and &. ote X. 


NorTe UI. p. 114. Tak So VEREIN Goop 

1s THAT, THE POSSESSION OF WHICH RENDERS 
os HaPPy,] Kryocu gap ayaluv, e evdaijhovess 
Wen, Ey the 725 Non of Things GOOD, are 
ME Cd 
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the Happy made Har Y. Platon. Conviv. p. 204» 
tom. 2. Edit. Serrani. Phileb. Plat. p. 60. B. See Ar- 


rian Epics I. 3: c. 22. p. 453. 


Tu Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that, in 
all Quotations from the Diſſertations of Epictetus col- 
lected by Arrian, the Author refers to the late Edi- 
tion in two Volumes Yar to, publiſhed by his learned 


and ingenious Friend, Mr. UPTON. 


NorTE IV. p. 115. CERTAIN ORIGINAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND PRE-CON CEP. 
TIO NS, Sc.] The Pre-conceptions here ſpoken 


of, are called by the Latin; Prænotiones, or Antiti- 
7 pationes ; ; by the Greeks, OD eig, or Evo, with 


the occaſional Epithets of either Nov, e or 
v. : | 


: tr is evident that all Men, without the leaſt Help 


of Art, exert a kind of Natural Logic; can in ſome 


degree refute, and prove, and render à Reaſon. 


Now this cannot be (as the meaneſt Proficient : 


in Logic well knows) without general Ideas, and 


general Propoſitions, becauſe a Syllogiſm of Particu- 
lars is an Impoſſibility. There muſt be therefore 


| ſome natural Faculty to provide us theſe Generals; 
This Faculty cannot be any of the Senſes, for they 
all reſpect Particalars only. Nor can # be the rea- 


foning or ſyllogizing Faculty, for this does not form ſuch 


Generals, but »ſe them when formed. There only 


therefore remains the Faculty called Ng, that is to 


fay, the Induclive Faculty; the Faculty, which, by 


Induction of fimilar Individuals, forms out of the 
Renee, 
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Species of Apprehenſion is evidently our firſt and 
earlicf? Knowledge, becauſe all Knowledge by Reaſon- 
ing dates its Origin from it, and becauſe, except theſe 


tuo, no other knowledge is * 


As therefore every Ear, not abſolutely depraved, 
is able to make ſome general Diſtinctions of Sound; 


01 Viſion; ; and as this general Uſe of theſe Faculties, 


praved, without the leaſt Help o Art, can hardly 
fail to recognize them. The Recognition of theſe, 
or at leaſt the Ability to recognize them, is called 
Kowos NBS, COMMON SENSE, as being a Senſe com- 
mon to all, meept Lunatics and Ideots. 


| e this Power: is called Kowds Nag, 
ſo the ſeveral Propoſitions, which are its proper Ob- 
jects, are called woe, or Preconceptims, as be- 


ing previous to all other Conceptions. It is eaſy 
to gather from what has been ſaid, that theſe wgo- 
pp Ae, mult be general, as being formed by Induction; 


as alſo natural, by being common to all Men, and 


: previous to all Inſtruction. Hence therefore their 
Definition. Egi d' n weöhndig, 250% Ouoiny ö 


M, % ( A PRE-CONCEPTION ig the natural Ap- 
preh 15 mn of x what 15 eres or univerſal. 8 Diez. 
| | Laert. 


particular and the many what is general and ene. This 


and in like manner every Eye, with reſpect to Objects 


by being diffuſed through all Individuals, may be 
called common Hearing, and common Viſion, as op- 
poſed to thoſe more accurate Energies, peculiar only 
to Artiſts : So fares it with reſpect to the Intellect. 
There are Truths, or Univerſals of ſo obvious a _ 
kind, that every Mind, or Inteilef, not abſolutely de- 
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Laert. L 7. ,. 54. See alſo Arrian, pick. I. 1. c. 22. 
1. 3. c. 6. Cic. de Natura Deor. I. 1. c. 16, 17. 


Plut, de Placit. Philoſoph:; 228 Cs: tri ot. de Anim: 


III. 11. 


Norr V. p. 115. — Ax Dp THAT THE Drr- 


FERENCE LAY ONLY iN THE APPLYING THEM 


ro PARTICULARs.) This was called *EPagucyn 
100 (u rag im . vera Puoma; 
mEoAnVes tDaguoguv Tais 7k Autęrs griaus. Arr. 
Epict. 1. 1. c. 22. p. 114, 116. Edit. Upt. See an 


eminent Inſtance, illuſtrating the Truth of this Rea- 


ſoning, in the ſame Author, /. 4. c. 1. p. 545. 


Ee, yap, ati, & c. Boct. de Conſ. L. 3. Praſa. 5 


2. p. 106. 


Nor VI. p. 120. War ARE THERE, af 


SEEK RECESSES, &c.] Multi autem & ſunt, & 
fuerunt, qui eam, quam dico, tranguillitatem expetentes, 


a 2 publicis ſe removerint, ad otiumque per fu- 
gerint. His idem propre tum fuit, quod regibus; ut 


ne qua re egerent, ne cui parerent, libertate uterentur : 
cujus proprium eft ſic vivere, ut veliss Quare cum 


hoc commune fit potentiæ cupidorum cum iis, quos dixi, 
otzofis : alteri ſe adipiſci id poſſe arbitrantur, /: ofes 
magnas habeant; alteri ſi contenti ſint & 2 & parvo. 
Cic. de Orric. I. I. c. 205 21. 


No- E VII. p· 121.— Tur SOVEREIGN Goon, 


THEY HAVE TAUGHT US, ou HT TO BE, &c.] 


The ORIGINAL PRE-CONCEP TloNns of the SOVE- 


REIN Goop here recited, may be juſtified by the 


following Authorities, from among many which are 
omitted. 


Ac REB- 
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AGREEABLE To NATURE, 


Neque ulla alia in 


re, niſi in NATORA, ry Ba eſſe illud 8 u uu u 
BONUM, quo omnia r eferrentur. Cic. Acad. I. I. c. 5. 


p- 27. Edit. Daviſ. 


| | Con DU CIVE TO WE LL-B EIN G. Epictetus calls 
that Truth or Knowledge, which reſpects our real Hap- 


pineſs Lr aiVerav Thy wegi g evdauporias | the Truth 


or Knowledge, which regards not mere Living, but 
| which conduces to Living WELL [8 ru wee! T2 


2Z HN, ana mw wg og To EY ZHN.] Arrian 
Epict. I. 1. c. 4. p. 28. Edit. Upt. As xowar wean 


iLlauporias tour — TO ZIIN KATA ®YEIN, 
2 Tov xare Ole Bio, EXVAAIMONIAN 9 

wpos de Trois, TO ET Z HN, 0 T0 £9 Gi, xz 
755 tea, 'EYAAIMONIAN Ozolv selbt. Our 


common Pre- conceptions concerning HAPPINESS call it 


the LivinG accoRDING To NATURE; farther 
than this, they ſay it is Living or Exiſting woll ; THE 


| LiFe or WELL-BEING. Alex. Alu. weg! x. 
p. 157. Edit. Ad. 


1 TO ALL PLACEs and TIMES 


Antoninus, ſpeaking of that Happineſs, which he 


_ deemed our Sovereign Good, calls it ſomething which 
was in our Power IIANTAXOT H AIANE- 


K = EVERY WHERE and PERPE TUALLY: I 7. 


F InDEPRIVABLe—-Nif ST As 


BILI & Fixo & PERMANENTE BONO BEATUS 


Ye nemo poteft, Tuſc. Diſp. 1. 5. Ce 14. P. 372. Edit. 
* 


Daviſ. 
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 Daviſ. So immediately after in the ſame page 
An dubium eſt, quin nihil fit habendum in eo geners 


guo vita beata completur, ſi id poſſit amitti; nib 


* . *y + . * * : 
enim interareſcere, nihil exſlingui, &c. Kal rig 


clurn 1 ae nv 0 TUYav ijamodive, Ouvatai, 2 A 
Kaioap N Kaioapes p a xοον, GUANTIG, w- 
erbe, d ręirhüpiaæ; n d ETPOTA 202, Srus 
EXE ws TO AIHNEKEEZ », ANEM HOAI“ 
ETON, And what fort of Happineſs is this, which 
any thing intervining may embarraſs ; I ſay not Cæſar, 
or Cxfſar's Friend, but a Crow, a Piper, a Fever, a 
thouſand things befide ? HapPIx ESS ſurely implies 


nothing ſo much, as PERPETUITY and BEING $U- | 


PERIOR TO HINDRANCE OR [MPEDIMENT, A 


Tian, Epict. l. 4. c. 4. p. 585. Edit, 858 See alſo 
J. 2. 0. 11. 1 


Str F-DERIVED. . hoc N ut opinor ft | 


modo fot aliguid oh. beatuak,” 1d oporiere TOTUM 


PONI IN POTESTATE SAPIENTIS: zam ff aniltt 
vita beata pot, ft, beata fe non preeft. Cic. de Fin. 1. 2: 
. 27. p. 163.—9 12919 lan v dDον,t⁴4ã xaxor; 75 
A egg rinI w W her £7 cu (ol Nel 10 WA 
tdelo. That Man might not fall into real Evils, the 
Gods have put the whole IN HIS OWN TOWER. M. 


k, I. 2. . 11, Ti v kin, 0 Filer WT avlewn@y; 
Eusgab al, tuIatjaovioaty IANTA L OEAEI 


TIOIEIN, pn xwAveo)ai, And avayudCeolns. Fer 
what is it, that every Man ſeeks? To be ſecurely 
fixed, to be happy, TO Do ALL THINGS ACCORD- 


ING To His OWN WILL, ni io be hindered, nu! 


to be compelled, Arr, Epict. I. 4. c. 1. p. 539, 540. 
Ariſtatlej joins ſelfederived and indeprivable in his idea 


of 


NOTES on TaEATISRE the Third. 
of Good. Tizyalov d oixeiov vi 29 duraPaigtloy giver 
pavleuo pla. Eh. Nic. I. 1. c. 5. 


NoTs VIII. p. 116. Tun PoLITICAL AND 


LuckATIVE, THE CONTEMPLATIVE AND PLEA- 
SURABLE.] This fourfold Diſtinction of Lives is 


mentioned in Ariſtotle's Ethics, 1. 1. c. 5. 


'NorTs IX. p. 131.—PTEASURE 
WHOM LOVE ATrRRDs, Sc. 
alluding to Homer, Iliad. Z. V. 214. 


Norte * P- 136. 991506 AN EVENT WERE 
TO HAPPEN 


Arrian, Epic. . 4. c. 4. which Chapter is peculiarly 


addreſſed to the Seekers „f Leiſure Retirement, and 


| Study. Part of it has been already quoted, p. 290. 


| => Tis & urn 11 2g, Sc. See alſo the ſame Author, 
* 4. c. 1. p. 567. Ilos GKEES, Ee. and of the Dia- 


logue here commented, . 113, 


5 'NoTe XI. p. 137.— 


turæ manca quodammodo atque inchoata ft it, fs nulla 


adio rerum conſequatur, Ea autem actio in hominum 
commodis tuendis maxime cernitur. Cic. de Offic. J. 1. 


1 43. The whole Chapter, as well as the e 5 


| is well worthy of Feruſel. 


"Moy XII. p. 140. — IE A Prect OF 111 BE 


 TENDERED us, Ye.) See Arr. Epidt. I. 1. c. 10. 


p. 110. Ogare 0 Em TS Mere, & c. 


Nore XIII. p. 144. —ARE ALIENATED FROM 


IT, OR ARE INDIFFERENT To 11 1 Placet his, in- 
2; guorum atio mihi probatur, /imul atque natum fit 


Eo | animal 


NOT AN INUNDATION, Sc.] See 


Is A 0 A CIRcUM- 
STANCE, Sc.] Etenim cognitio contemplatiogue na- 
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animal (hinc enim gſt ordiendum ) ipſum 7 bi conciliari, & 
commendari ad ſe conſer vandum, & ſuum flatum, & ad 
ea, que conſervantia ſunt ejus ſtatus, diligenda; alienari 
autem ab interitu, iiſque rebus, que interitum videantur 
Serre. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 5. p. 211. Edit. Daviſ. 
See alſo J. 5. c. 9. De Offic. I. 1. c. 4. OixtiZHU 
p95 aures kubos yevopevor. Plut. Mor. . 1038. * 


No TE XIV. p. 155. LET IT NOT BE FORGOT 


THEN, SAID HE, IN FAVOUR OF SOCIETY, ©c.] 


The whole Argument to prove Society natural 10 


Man, from p. 147 to the page here cited, is taken 


from the ſecond Book of Plato's Republic. "See Plat. 


tom. 2. p. 369, Sc. Edit. Serrani. See alſo the 
ſame argument hinted at in the Protagoras of Flas, 
p. 322. C. Edit. Serr. Tom. I. 


Nork XV. p. 15 6.— ARE NOT THE Powrns | 


AND CAPACITIES OF SPEECH, Wc.] The Argu- 
ment in favour of Society, from our being poſſeſſed 
of Xoy/©-, or the ſpeaking Faculty, ſeems to have 


been much inſiſted on by the beſt. Authors of An- 


tiquity. 


Air N ToATINOY 0 „Arbor C, d ug at- 
AITTIS 0 cl i Cur MANA, OHA 


Ob kv vp, 605 Paper, pA 1 Ob ois Wolf“ N de 
h Arpa N r C 11 | 45 yy p Tz 


150 0 Rbνee kg Win dio 5 rer dog vn- 


py 016 EY 7 TETS 1 @vuris avlav Anau” 
her, woe aro bout la T8 AuTnES 70 not S, 0 rabra 
een arannos* O d e emi TO dN k. 


To cut, Pehen, 0 To Baengen, age 0 To dqixαẽZdu 


\ 1 To dcin. Taro 7 pos r GANG C Tos 
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efpirors 101%, T0 Herr abe 0 and, 50 W 2 
adi Guobnow ENT 1 N TETWY No%beie Wolf di 


») Tow, The Reaſon why MAN is a SOCIAL Axi- 


MAL, more than any Bee, or any herding Species whatever, 


is evident from hence. Nature, we ſay, makes nothing 
in vain; and Man, of all Animals, is only poſſeſſed of 
SPEECH. Bare Sound indeed may be the Sign of what 
is pleaſurable or painful ; and for that reaſon it is com- 
mon even to other Animals alſo, For ſs far we perceive 


even their Nature can go, that they have a Senſe of 
thoſe. Feelings, and fignify them to each other. But 
Speech is made io indicate what is expedient, and what 


hurtful, and in conſequence of this, what is juſt and 
unjuſt, It is therefore given to Men, becauſe this, with 
reſpect to other Animals, is tz Men alone peculiar, that 
of Good and Evil, Fuſt and Urjuſt, they only peſſeſs a 


| Senſe or Feeling. Now it is the Participation or Com- 


munity of theſe, which makes and conſlitutes both a 
FaulL r, and a POLITY. AFriſlet. Polit. I. 1. c. 2. 


= ORE 5, oy: Ws 2 3350 „ '\ 
 Eqxoves p K] & TH UN v Toeaſuaruv r 
ww c 8 * — BY / $4 4 | 
Vorjaare | Xl ot Qwvas TWV VONfAGT WW £10 ge 
Foal SS 'n A „ — / \ 
i 2, dic Tro dio mai u Ths MUotws, Whos 


10 of auTWY ONpouveiw Nurs GANYAOL TG Wuxrs Ta 
Iva 20 Porapuede Zo8vwvelv G\AvAois 6 


| E-* 
VONfAtTH 


| e edge NO v Cov 0 o "A eO. 


Ideas are Images of Things in the Soul; er Sounds 
are declarative of theſe Ideas, And. * this reaſon 


were theſe SOUNDS imparted to us by Nature, not only 


that we might indicate to each other theſe Ideas, but 
that we might be enabled to COMMUNICATE and 


LIVE IN ASSOCIATIONS. Fer Man is by Nature a 
5 SOCIAL ANIMAL. Ammon. i in I. de Inter pr. 1 16. h, 
„„ TY © Twvs 
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univerſi generis humani focietate, Ejus enim vinculum 


Hbomines, conjungitque naturali quadam ſectetate, De 


efficit ut ea, que ignoramus, diſcere, & ea, que ſcimus, 
_ alias docere poſſimus.. Deinde bac cohortamur, hac per- 
ſuademus, hac con folamur aflictos, bac e per- 


E fer ſegregravit, De Nat. Deor. 1:2; c. 59. p. 5 . 


FEW, &c.] 1 omni enim arte, vel ſtudio, vel quavis 
Oo frentia, vel i in 'oſa vir tute, 1 quodque rariſſi. 


NOTES en TREATISE rie Third, 


Tus Cicero, ſpeaking of Human Nature—Omitto 
opportunitates habilitateſque reliqui corporis, modera- 
tionem vocis, ORATIONIS vim, gue conciliatrix ef 
bumanæ maxume ſecietatis. De Legg. I. 1. c. 9. p. 
35. Edit. Daviſ. 1 


AGAIN in his Offrees Sed que natura principia 
fint communitatis & ſocietatis humane, repetendum 
altius videtur. Eft enim primum, quod cernitur in 


% Ratio, & ORA TO; que docendo, diſcends, com- 
municands, deſceptandlo, 3 conciliat inter ſe 


Offic. I. 1. c. 16. 


Tus too in his Treatiſe De Nat. Deor — am 
vero domina rerum {ut vos ſoletis dicere) ELoQUENDI 
VIS guam eff præclura, guamgue divina? Quæ primum 


territos a timore, hac geſtientes comprimimus, hac cupi- 
ditates iracundiaſque reſtinguimus: bæc nos Juris, le- 
gum, urbium ſocietate devinxit: hc a vitd immani 


243. Edit. Davi. See alſo Quant. Inſt. I. 2. c. Ib, 


and Alex. Apbrod. weg! Nox. p. 155 b. Edit. Ald, 
Santtii Min 1. 1. c. 2. p. 15. Plat. in Sophifts, p. 260. 
A. Edit. Ser. | | | | 


Norns XVI. p ). 166,—IT 15 FROM AMONG THE 


mum 


NOT Es on TRxEATISE the Third. 
mum et. Cic. de Fin. 1. 2. c. 25. p. 158. Edit. Dav. 
Thus too Aristotle joins the rare and the excellent. — 


i . * 9 5% 7 WO \ \ 0 | ; 
To fy 5 erde, c d xz x%A0v. Eth. Nic. 


J. 2. c. 9. T0 Y ona, © Euhudnt, riluos. Plat. in 
Euthyd. P- 304. b. Edit. Serr. 


NorE XVII. p. 167.——WorKING EVER UNI- 


YORMLY ACCORDING TO THIS IDEA oF Pan 


#ECTION, &c.] | 
Thus Bothius, addreſſing the Deity, 


2 gu: perpetua mundum ratione guber nas, 
Terrarum ca! que Sator, qui tempus ab avo 
Ire jubes, flabiliſque manens das cuncta moveri; 
 Duem non externæ pepulerunt fingere cauſe 

Materie fluitantis opus; verum INSITA SUMMIT 


TORMA BON I, livore carens : Tu cundta SUPERNQ 


Ducis ab EXEMPLO, pulchrum pulcherrimus iþſe 
Mundum mente gerens, ſimiligue in imagine farmans. 


Conſol. Philoſ. J. 3. Metr. 9. 


Norz XVII. p. 167 ——FROM SOME HIDDEN f 


H1iGUuER Morivr, Sc.] Mirele & wide TAUTH 
Tic. rc Tigara ] wa Quo £ blech; K T1 WED As- 


einn Goes 2 Pleus GAR rap e Th N xabons 


% Ode x) xora Plow, II wiv ya parench Odi 


05 Hides FOX era, xo H Fipnow GO, AA 


” * \ on -- / / \ , * / 
7 r Th Ar Aube Quotes To Tiex5s ure Oboe! 


3 „ 8 17 FF 
ei Are aar, Quow' T1 d d Sen Emil pndev Tw 


Tar Tags Pug (a yag XXKOV EV TW ? wart) 0 ou 


cl W Ole, WAG Ober M KATH Odciv. 
Joannes Gram. in Ariftot. lib. 2. Natural. Auſcult. 


Nihil enim fieri fine cauſa poteſt: nec quicquam fit, 
= 9 4 | quod 
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tionality, Sociality followed of courſe. Thus Anto- | 
ninius 


| orivde, 1 1 5 er 0 vag Ty xgeiTlov via r 
dM, TOTET wos To renee: TW olxklcg * g 
ee e 1. 9. 1. 9. 


' fame Truth, they would all recognize it as one, their 
Recognition would be uniform, and themſelves in 


and worſe ; but Perception by the Intellect, like Truth, 
its Object, admits of us degrees, and is either no- 


8 85 Hence 


NOTES on TaEAT ISE the Third. 
quod fieri non poteſt e nec, fi id falium oft quod potuit 


feri, portentum debet videri. Cic. de Divin, I. 2. e. 


28. P- 189. Edit. Daviſ. 


Norr XIX p. 169. MA 15 A SOCIAL Nxris⸗ 
NAL ANIMAL. ] Zoov A0, 2 WoAITIXQVs No- 
x0v 36 o¹ννttt Aoyrev þ Heaters theſe are Deſerip- 
tions of Humanity, which we meet in every Page of 
Epicketus and Antoninus. 


IT ſeems indeed to have been a received Opinion 
of old, that ſo intimate was the Relation between 
theſe two Attributes, that wherever there was Ra- 


481 * To Aoytxev, ev0us Xs WOALTAKON. LI 
ſ. 2. And again, more fan roiboy Tav To. 
116 popes Quotes Kroon e To ovyſevts 6 Holes 


It is not perhaps foreign to the preſent Subject to 


f obſerve, that were the Eyes of any two Men what. 
ever to view the ſame Object, they would each, from 


their different Place, and their different Organization, 


behold it differently, and have a different Image. But 


were all the Minds in the Univerſe to recognize the 


manner would be one alſo. The Reaſon is, Per. 
ception by the Senſes admits of more and le 2ſs, better 


thing at all, or elle total, uniform, ep kr, and ONE, 


NOTES on Tar Ars the Third. 


| Hence therefore one Source of the Society, and as it 
were Communion of all {Zinds, conſidered as Minds, 


namely, the Unity of Truth, their common Object. 


AGAIN, every juſt and perfect Society ſtands on 
the Baſis of certain Laws. But Law is nothing 
more, than right and perfect REASON, ſeen in bidding 

and forbidding, according to the Nature and Eſſence 


of thoſe Beings, to which it isa Law. If therefore 


this UNIVERSE be one WHOLE, or general Society, 
there muſt be ſome common, GENERAL Law for 


its Conduct and Welfare ; and this Law muſt, of con- 
ſequence, be ſome right and bei fect REASON, which 


paſſes thro? all things, and extends to every Part. 
Well therefore might Antoninus ſay in the Beginning 

of this Note, that every thing rational, was of courſe 
facial, fince Reason and Law appear to be the 
ſame, and Law to be the Support and Baſis of all 

 SociETY. Thus too Cicere——ſequitur, ut eadem ſit 


in his [ſc. Diis] que humano generi RaT10 ; eadem 


VERITAS utrobigue fit ; eademque LEX, que eft recti 


præceptio, pravique depulſio. De Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 
e. 31. p. 180. See alſo the ſame Author, De Legg, 


. I. c. 8, 12, 15. p. 29, 41, 51. Edit, Daviſ. De 


Fin. 1. 2. c. 14. p. 123. See alſo Diag. Laert. I. 7. 


1.88. . Anton.l. 5. e. 16. I. 6. c. 23. Arif. Polit. 


a8 quoted in Note XV, 


23 Norte XX. p. 169. NorHIN G can BE PUR- 


SUABLE, which is DESTRUCTIVE OF SOCIETY.] 
Si enim fic erimus aſfecti, ut propier ſuum quiſque emo- 


lumentum Jpoleet, aut violet alterum, diſrumpi neceſſe 


ef eam, que maxime eff ſecundum naturam, humani gene- 


11. d tietaten. Cie. de Offic, 1. 3. c. 5. 


Norx 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


NorE XXI p. p. 173.—For ConTRARIES ARE 
EVER RECOGNIZED THROUGH THE SAME Ha- 
BIT, Sc.! Aoxei d g oinath, *% 1 ig To | 
evauliov, 1 aurn iu There ſeems to be one and the 
ſame error, and one and the ſame Science, with reſpett 
to things contrary, Ariſt. de Anim. I. 3. c. 3. This 
by Themiſtius, in his Paraphraſe, is thus illuſtrated. 
Tov SV A E krighun, 0 Ala avon" g 
g To ayuhoy ws whiNmor YIWwonwvy Y To Kone | 
Ir. Paabteov οονετνινjů g 0 weęl IaTEpO Fa- 
rat, iGanalatra wie Garepor. Of Things 
| contrary there is one Science, and one Ignorance. For 
thus he, wwho knows Good to be ſomething beneficial, 
knows Evil at the ſame time to be ſomething pernicious ; 
and he, who is deceived with reſpect to one of theſe, is 
_ deceived alſo with reſpect to the other. See the Ie of 

Takes p. 531. T. To Edit. Serr. . 


Norz XXII. p · 174. - THosr roun GRAND 
 VinTvEs, &c.] Stobems having told us, that of 
the Virtues ſome were primar y, ſome ſilor dinaie, adds 


| —WPWTHE EE rerlagas & en genen, cupkorb ra, 4 


opel, din * ru {wv cel, web. Ta 
H erde T1v de OePporumm weg! rg elles | 
Ty  avdewne' ru Oz ndgiatss Tegi r b oανναlMs̃ Tv 
0} Onearoouun, weg! rg G hοενẽ’bji. The primary Vir- 
tues are four ; PRUDENCE, I EMPERANCE, ForTI- | 
TUDE, and JUSTICE : Prudence is employed in moral 
Offices ; Temperance, in Mens natural Appetites and 
Purſuits; Fortitude, in Endurings ; and Juſtice, in 
D. 1 Fel. Eric. p · 167 7. 


THAT 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 


Tu Ar the Life according to VIRTUE, was deemed 
the Life according to NATURE, appears from what is 


ſaid by the ſame Author, in the Page following-— | 


TIzowv * T8TWY 100 eilen 70 * evt, ro axa- 
Nh Th Þuors Cf txogny d TErw 01a Twy adio 


wagixeodas ru voila ry dh νν 9. The End of all 
theſe Virtues is, to live agreeably to Nature; and each 
| of them, by theſe Means, which are peculiar to it ſel fo fs | 


found to put a Man in » poſſe Mon of this End, 


So likewiſe Cicere——Etenim quod ſummum bonum 
a Stoicis dicitur, convenienter naturæ vivere, id habet 


Hhanc, ut opinor, ſententiam, cum virtute congruere 
5 * De M. I. F EY | | 


Nori XXIII. p. 174. Tran frm WHERE 
THE VALUE OF ALL THINGS Is JUSTLY MEA- 


SURED, c.] See pages 143, 146, 168, 203, 
nn, ER roo ens 


Norz XXIV. p. 175,—THAT, WHICH BEING 


' DONE, ADMITS OF A RATIONAL JUSTIFICA= 


ION. ] In the Original it i Teax ft tunoyov 
lee &mronogiopo, Diog. Laert. I. 7. ſ. 107. z 
e xi EVAoyov xa TH ανονοννν,“s Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Mathem. I. 7. Thus rendered by Cicero —Officium id 


eſſe dicunt, quod cur Factum ſit, ratio probabilis reddi 


poſit. De Offic. 1. 1. c. 3. The Reaſon of its 


Greek Name, natnxov, is given by Simplicius, Ka- 
A; 7 2 \ — \ \  &f | \» 2 7 
Hoi txu T YIVGeve XATA T% h] g di- 


een, ices are thoſe things which are done 


9 5 agreeably 
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agreeably to what ts fitting, and expedient. Simplic. in 
Ench. c. 275 | 


NorE XXV. p. 176. AND WHEN OUR sk- 
 vERAL ENERGIES, EXERTED ACCORDING To 
THE VIRTUES ABOVE, HAVE PUT Us IN Pos. 
LESSION OF, &c.] This was the Idea of HayPINEss, 
adopted by the old Academy, or Platenics. Secun— 
dum naturam vivere, fic affetlum, ut optime affici 
poſit, ad naturamque accommodatiſſime. Cic. de Fin. 
1. 5. c. 9. p. 370. The Peripatetics, who were 
originally of the ſame School, held the fame, E 
Os e To algen ayabss on kv, viuilai 
x ag eu gien 9 q reεαelbernvo t GI TEAS, 
Tf this be admitted, it follows that Human Goop or 
HaypINEs ig, the energizing of the Soul according to 
the beſt and moſt conſummate Virtue, in a perfect and 
complete Life. Ethic. Nic. I. I. c. 7. A perfect and 
complete Life, they explained to be ſuch a Life as 
was 70 ways deficient either as to its Duration, its bodily 
Health, and its being attended with a proper Competence 
of external Good, and Proſperity. By the beſt and 
moſt conſummate Virtue, they not only meant that 
Virtue, which was in its kind moſt perfect, but which 
was the Virtue alſo of that Part,.which is in each of 
us moſt excellent, For there are Virtues of the 
Body, ſuch as Strength and Agility; and there are 
Virtues of the Senſes, ſuch as accurate Seeing, ac- 
curate Taſting ; and the ſame of every Faculty, from 
| the lone to that which is ſupreme. 
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Tax foreign Good or Happineſs here ſpoken of, 
is again repeated, in other Words, p. 179. where it 
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NOTES on Tzzarioe the Thiel 


is called, the ATTAINING the primary and juſt. Re- 


and moral Me 


mentioned, are all Things requiſite to the Uſe and 
Enjoyment of our PRIM ARX and NATURAL 


Perfections mean the NATURAL ACCOMPLISH= 
MENTS of both our MinD and Bop. They 


Qvow, ro WEWTE Tis OU In them were in- 
cluded Health, Strength, Agility, Beauty, perfect Sen- 
ſations, Memory, Docility, Invention, Sc. See Stob. 
Escl. Eth. p. 163. Cic. de Fin. 1. 8. c. 7. p. 364. A. 
| Celli. l. 12. Cc. 5. | 


A like n of Happineſs, to this here ſpoken 


of, is that mentioned by Cicero 


Virtute adhibita 


fred PRIMIS @ naturd datiss De Fin. I. 2. c. 11. 


p. 113. It is there called the Opinion of the old 


1 and Peripatetics. It is again repeated by | 
the ſame Author. Honeſte vivere, fruentum rebus iis, 
9e PRIMAS hommt natura conciliet. Acad. I. 2. c. 


ne. 


Ir is to be obſerved that Cicero, ſpeaking of this 


Hypotheſis, ſays that it propoſed an Idea of Happi- 


neſs, which was not properly in our own Power, Hoc 


non eft pofrtum in noſird actione: completur enim & 
ex eo genere vitæ, quod virtute finitur, & ex iis rebus 


que ſecundum naturam ſunt, neque ſunt in mire 18 


| . teſtate, De Fin. 1, 1 C. 0. P. OMe 


"REIN HxxNcx 


Juiſſtes of our Nature, by a Condu#t ſuitable to Virtue 
Tus PRIMARY AND JusT RrEquisITEs here 
PERFECTIONs. Theſe Primary and Natural 


were called by the Latins, Prima Nature, Prima 
ſeman Naturam ; by the Greeks, ro ed ra KATA. 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


' Hence therefore the Dericiency of this Dcc- 


f trine: However juſtifiable, however laudable its Ed, 


it could not inſure a due Succeſs to its Euilboveurs 
And hence too the Force of what is objected to it in 


1 Dialigue, from p. 177, to the End of the firſt 
art. 


Mana XXVI. p. 185.—To PLACE THE Sove- 


REIGN GOOD IN RECTITUDE OF ConDUCT, Se.] 


As the Conduct here mentioned implies a Conduct 
under the Direction of a befitting Rule or Law, 
and that, as oppoſed to wrong Conduct, which has 
either no rule at all, or at leaſt one erroneous; it 


may not be an improper Place to enquire, what was 


the ancient Opinion concerning Law UNIVERSAL, 


the great and general Law, which ſtood oppoſed to 
the municipal Laws of particular 8 and Com- 
munities. a | 


Tex quidam Vera Lex, recta ratio, naturæ con- 


gruens, diffuſa in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna, que vocet 
ad officium jubendo, vetands a fraude diterreat 


erit alia lex Rome, alia Athenis, alia nunc; alia poſi- 
hac; ſed & omnes gentes, & omni tempore una lex, & 


 ſempiterna, & immortalis continebit; unuſque erit Cone 


munis quaſi magi/ter, & imperator omnium Deus. lle 
hujus legis inventor, diſceptator, lator. Cui qui non 


_ parebit, ipſe ſe Jugiet, ac naturam hominis aſpernabitur ; 
hoc ipſo luet maximas pœnas, etiamſi cetera ſupplicia, 
_ que putantur, effugerit. Fragm. Cic. de Rep. I. 3. 


Lex 


nec 


NOT Es on TREATISE the Third, 


Lex ef ratio ſumma, inſita in natura, que jubet 
ta que facienda ſunt, prohibetque contraria. What 
follows is worth remarking. Zadem ratio, cum eff 


in hominis mente confirmata & ine; lex . Cie. 


e 


Acaiv. Lex dera 
To which he , as above, Ergo ut illa divina 
mens ſumma lex eft ; ita cum in homine eſt, perfecta eff 
in mente ſapientis. De Legs. 1. 2. e. 4, 5. P- 88. 


Ir is in this Senſe the Ape/2le tells us of the Gen- 


tiles, or Mankind i in general, that they hei the Work | 


of the Law written in their Hearts, their Conſcience 


alſo bearing witneſs, and their Thoughts the mean while 


accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another, Rom. i. 11. 


As Cicero, in bis Book of Laws above cited, follows 
the Stoic Diſcipline, ſo is it agreeable to their Rea- 


ſoning, that he makes the original natural Law, of 


which we here treat, to be the SOVEREIGN REa- 


SON OF THE DE1TY himſelf. Thus Chry/ippus—— 


Idem [ſcil. Chryſippus] legis perpetuæ & eterne vim, 


que quaſi dux vitæ & magiſtra efficiorum ſit, Jovem f 


dicit .. Nat. Deor. I. I. c. 15. p· 41. 


| So by the ſame Philoſophers | in Laertius, we are 
ordered to live according to Nature, Adu iveydvlas av 
a, twlev o v 6 xowcs, oomrp ig d oghos 
99e d, wanlu tgxomer©->, o dle wn r Al, x a- 
Onyewous TSTW THS TW Gly C for nw) dromnotws dil, 
eng nothing, forbidden 5 the "UNIVERSAL Law, 
that 


e rea ſummi Juvis. | 
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NOTES on TREATTSE the Third. 
that is to ſay, by that right Reaſon, which paſſeth thro 
all Things, and which is the SAME with JOVE him- 


, the Governor and Conductor of this univerſal Ad- 
ng: nog Hen. J. 7 {. 88. Edit, Aldebrand. | 


| AGREEABLY to this Reaſoning, Plutarch corretts 
thoſe, who made Ain, a Goddeſs, and the Aſſeſſir 
of Jove; for, ſays he, o Zevs du N. jy: TH Abi 
Wo ptdpovy GAN d blos Aixn „ Opus is, 2 v 
w DE © , THuoral , Jove has not Alan or 
RIchT for his Aſſeſſor, but is himſelf RIGHT, and 
Jus ick, and of all Laws the moi ANTIENT and | 
e PO p. 781. B. 


Thus uni. rie- 2 Nord Can, To 
rtabal Th Ths wd, 4 Woniltins Ths we mh; 
AG R Hie jar. The End of Rational Animals is 10 

_ follow the REASON and SACRED Law of that City 


and moſt ancient Polity, Ln 1 which all rational Beings 
are included. 1. 2. , 16. | 


Tax moſt imple Account of this Law, which the 
| Stoics gave, ſeems to be that recorded by Stobæus; 
according to which they called it N99, debe Jil, 
Tooraxliov N TWY Wonliuv, &TAYOpETINO Of TW 2 
Wollt, RIGHT REASON, ordaining what is to be 
done, and forbidding what is nit to be dine. Ecl. 


Ethic- 178. See alſo the Notes of Turnebus and 
Hams upon Cic. de Legg: . 1. c. 6. 5 


Havine premiſed thus much concerning Law 
| univerſal, it remains to ſay ſomething of that Rzc- 
TITUDE OF CONDUCT, which 1 is in this Part of the 


Dialogue 


NOTES on Tara Te He Third, 


Dialogue propoſed as our Happineſs, RECTITUDE 


or ConDUCT is intended to expreſs the Term 


| Koldefwors, which Cicero tranſlates rectia Effedtio, 
| Kolleboea he tranſlates Redum Faflum, See De 

Fin. |. 3. c. 14. p. 242. Now the Definition of a 
Kalogbupa, was Nous weigaymx, @ Thing com- 
 mmanded by Lato; to which was oppoſed dag na, | 


a Sin or Offence, which was defined Nous ara- 
yͥgevha, a Thing forbidden by Law. Plut. Mor. 


1037. C. What Law is here meant, which thus 


| commands or forbids, has been ſhewn above. 


— Hinck therefore may be ſeen the Reaſon, why we 


Have ſaid thus much on the Nature and Idea of Law 


univerſal; ſo intimate being the Union between zhis 
and rig bt Conduct, that we And the latter is nothing 


more than 4 PIN: Oledience to the former. 


enen too we ſee the Realon, why! in one view 
it was deemed Happiness, to be void of Error er 


Offence, avayagirloy ei ei, as. we find it in Arrian. 


Epict. I. 4. c. 8. p. 633. For to be thus inculpable 


was the neceſſury Reſult of Rectitude of Conduct, or 
rather i in a manner the fame thing with it. 


I cannot aide this Note, without remark! ing 
on an elegant Alluſion of Auteninus to the p' imary 
Signification of the Word Keldelworc, that is to 


ſay, xl oeboc, right enwards, rraight and direcily 


forwards. Speaking of the Rafoning Faculty, how, 
without looking Kits it reſis contented in its own 
Energies, he adds- 


page 3 7117 » opbornla TY.G 00 THACIVET Ihe 


—Kabo xc oghwors Ai Tozaulas 


— Por which reaſon lefon, F this fort 
: „ i | a 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 
are called RECTITUDES, as denoting the Direfneſ3 
„, their Progreſſion RIGHT ONWARDS. I. 5. ſ. 14. 


So again in the ſame Senſe, zuberas Weoaivew to keep 
on, the Alraight Road. J. 5. ſ. 3.1. 10. f. 11, | 


Oxx would i imagine that our Countryman Mil 
had this Reaſoning in view, when in his 19th Son- 
net, ſpeaking of his own Blindneſs, he Bye with 2 
| becoming Magnanimity, 


-Yet I, argue not 
1 Heav? ns Hard or Will; nor bate one jot 
Of Heart or Hope; but ſtill bear 7 and ſſeer 
n FIGHT ON WARDS. 


The whole Sonnet is not unworthy of Perufil, bs- 
ing both tuvime and ſimple. 


= NoTE XXVIL p. 185. LEE MERE DOING © 
WHATEVER IS CORRESPONDENT TO SUCH AN 
END, EVEN THO' WE NEVER ATTAIN 11— 
Thus Epictetus in Arrian, ſpeaking of Addreſs to 
Men in Power, and admitting ſuch Addreſs, when 
| Juſtified by certain Motives, adds, that ſuch Addreſs 
- ought to be made, without Admiration, or F latter. 
Upon this an ObjeQor demands of him, wos w 
rx, 8B dona; 3 But how then am J to obtain that, 

 aobich I want ?- -The Philoſopher anſwers, 27 

0 oo! 37 dri os TETZEOMENO a M. 5 
2X1 0: ⁰νο, 75 wel ne To c weemov 3 Did I ever 


ſay to thee, that thou ſhould? go and adareſs, as ibo 
thou wwert to SUCCEED 3 and not rather with this only 


view, that thou mighte/t Do THAT, which 1s BE- | 


COMING THY CHARACTER A ſoon after, 
When 


7 Quow, », T0 R O. 
| STATE and oba: 75 conſenant to it, are the ELEME NTS 


RN 2 | of 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third. | 


when an Objection is urged from Appearance, and 


the Opinion of Mankind, he anſwers, —— io 


\ 3 p\ | — ” e 
eri aunp x&AdGs »y a yalos gow Tots Ts Ja Fvexa, 


anne rs II E II PAX O I K AA QE; Knoweſt 


thou not, that a fair and good Man does nothing for the 
fake of Appearance, but for the ſake only of having 
DONE WELL AND FAIRLY? Arr. Epi@. l. 3. c. 24. 
Ps 497, 498. This Dadirine indeed ſeems to have 
been the Baſis of the Stoic Morals ; the Principle, 
which included, according to theſe Philoſophers, as 


well Honour and Honeſiy, as Good and Happineſs. 


Thus Cicero Facere omnnia, Ut adipiſcamur u ſecun- 
dum naturam ſint, etſi ea non adſequamur, 1d % & 


honeſtum, & ſolum per ſe ex petendum & ſummum bonum 


Stoici dicunt. De Fin I. 5. c. 7. p. 365, be To this 
is conſonant that Sentiment of theirs in Plutarch 
Tu wiv Pvow avrnv A, Popoy tivas* To of Th Obe 
gener be — nd again—=ro C5 * Quai, 
TIAGP Eẽ -r xare Duo, ad Pops U * 
Mor. 1060. D. E. See below, Note XXX. Socrates 

was of the ſame Opinion, as appears from all parts of 
the Platonic and Aenophontean Dialogues. 
Example out of many. re d ayaboy fe Ne 
wearlew & 4 av vga rler TC d t c lore, fuuνpieile : 


=> daha t TETRA Gorg. Plat. b. 507. Edit. Serr. 


Take one 


NorE XVIII. p. 185. — IF WE MAKE 


OUR NATURAL STATE THE STANDARD ONLY 
TO DETERMINE OUR Conpver, &c] It is in 
this ſenſe we find it elegantly ſaid in Plutarch by the 


laſt mentioned Philoſophers—rorxcia TIS £9a1povics 


that our NATURAL 
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NOTES o TRRAT ISE the Third. 
of Happineſs, —and juſt before, the ſame natural State 
is called T2 xo8r.zol Z0Y ny * VAN THC Aeris, the 
SOURCE of Moral (Jie; and the SUBJECT MAT- 
TER of Hirte. Plut. Mor. 1069. E. F. Atque 
etiam illud peiſpicuuni ejt, conflitus neceſſe effe initium, 
guid jaſtentia, cum quid agere incipiat, ſeguatur; id- 

que inilium efſe nature acomdatum : nam aliter ap- 
petitic, Se. Cic. Acad. . E. 8. P. 855, 86. Initia ro- 
poni _neceſſe eſſe apta & accemnisdata naturæ, quorum ex 
ſſelectiane Hirtus peſſit eaiſtere. De Fin. 1. 4. c. 17. 
Pp. 315. Cum vero tile, qui effeta offe dixi, proficiſ- 
eantur ab initiis nature, ea dl hc referri neceſſe eſt: 
ut vette dici poſit, onin a ofjicia e referrt, ut adipiſca- 
mur principia natu'e; nec lame ut Hoc fit BONORUM 
ULTIMUM De Fin. l. 3. C. b. p. 217. 
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NorE XXIX. p. 185-— WE SHOULD Nor 
WANT A GOOD 10 CORRES?POND, Sc.] Plutarch 
quotes the following Sentiment of Chry/ippus, who 
5 : * ; ; KN k ; * * 3  % 
patronized this [der of GO INT WE aααε 
2 Deo / e\ e it BRIT PENG | 8 
4 RN&KWY FC5,00, OY GUTS EITAYE q ν,AU¼o kei, 
£22 ol 7 3 3 3 / — 
Tv Devoralcy tak n Ty ity KA [AANSY Tick 
» | 5; 44 
Eu, TW 4 MIt ou T5974. Plut. Mor. 1041. E. 
NoTE XXX. p. 187. — YET WE LOOK NOT 
FOR EIS REPUTATION, Ge. What Quintilian 
lays of Rhetiric, may with great propriety be tranſ- 
Terred to Woral ty. Nejter orator, Arjque à nibis 
finit2, non funt poſita in EVEN TU. Terdit guidem 
ad vidtoriam, qui dicit : fed, cum bene dixit, etiamſi 
non vincat, id, guod ate cintinetur, effecit, Nam & 
guber natur wilt ſulva nave in portum pervenire: /t 
lamen tempeſtate fuerit abreptus, non ides minus erit 
gubernaiur, dicetgue notum illud; dum clavum rectum 
tencam. Ei mudicus ſanuitalem ægri petit: ſi tamen 
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NOTES on TarATISE the Third. 
aut valetudinis vi, aut intemperantid ægri, aliove quo 
caſu ſumma non coutingit; Han 1% omni ſecundum 
rationem fecerit, medicine fine non excidit. Ita oratort 
bene dixiſſe, finis efl. Nam e ars co ACTU 
Piſita, non in k VENTO. Init. Crat. J. 2. e. 17. 


NorE XXXI. p. 187. 
HAS THE WHOLE oF HUMAN Live, &c.] Ouoiz 


me — 
Tz dh, wo h O Te XX WAORKIGECIS Dok. 


3 2 & aa EY / \ * 5 . 
Ti SV r erg; TN. TH alan tne WEE cf HYG® 


ger O TevErlau Ts li Zyalli i 1 K. The Eſſence 


' of Good, is a peculiar Directien of Mind; and the 
Eſſence of F711, is a * Directian aiſo. IV hat 
then are EXTERNALS ? They jerve @ SUBJECTS to 
the Miid's Direction, from conver/ing with which it 
ebtains its proper Good or Evil. Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 29. 
Again At Lt, di Popes » =} Xprois a UU BK 


cd AGITIG A The DUBJECTS are in different, but not 


4 the UsE en Arr. Epict. I. 2. c. 5. 
Thus H o RACE: 


Non poſſideutem multa vocaveris 

Refte beatum; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Derrum + 
Muneribus SAPIENTER UTI, 

Durangque callet panperiem pati, | 

Pejuſque leto fiugitium timet : 

| Non les” Ac. 


Od. I. iv. 9. 


EVEN the Comic Poet Cn A not to "IM been un- 
: acquainted with this Doctrine: 


X 3 Ch 


HE FOR A SUBJECT 


* 


310 NOT Es on TxEATISE the Third. 


— Ch. Quid narrat ? Cl. Quid ille ? miſerum ſe . 
Ch. Miſerum ? quem minus credere eft : 5 
1 relligui et, quin kabeat que guidem in hamine 
 aduunthr bona? 
Parentis, patriam incilumem, amices, gonur, cognatos, 
Mbitia:: 
Argue hatc perinde ſent ut illius animu, gi 40 pie 
| fadet < 
Ni UT ſat, ei BONA ; illi, qui non alitur rel, | 
mala, 
Heauton. AQ I. S. 4. V. 18, 
Vid. Platon. in Euthydemo, p 281. Edit, Serr, & a 
Oaraio d, Pm, @ Knewiz, x U. | 


Nor XXXII. p 189.— THE END IN OTHER. 
ARTS IS EVER DISTANT, &c.] Sed in cæteris 
artibus cum dicitur Artificiose, poſterum quodam mods 
& conſequens putandum et, quod illi th. 
appellant; quod autem in qu? Sapienter dicitur, id ad- 
primo rettiſſinie dicitur: quicquid enim a ſapiente pro- 
f tciſcitur, id continuo debet expletum ęſſe omnibus ſuis 
partibus ; in ea enim poſitum eft id, quod dicimus eſſe 
expetendum. Nam ut peccatum eſt patriam prodere, 
| parentes violare, fana depeculari, que ſunt in eſfectu: 
1 timere, fic mærere, fic in libiding M, peccatum eft, 
tiam fine eſfectu. Verum ut hac, non in poſteris & in 
eee ſed in primis continuo peccata ſunt : ſic 
ea que proficiſcuntur a virtute, SUSCEPTIONE prima, 
non 5 recta ſunt judicanda, Cic. de 
Fin. | 3. Cc. 9. | 228. Tz idrs rig ruſs [5 Ave 
Tun a] a av To To Pix Tiga e117 27 
| grep 1 deut 4 VT OKioEas 2 Toy 7012TWY | 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 


Arte V r WhaZicy, fav Th khn, GAA 


imi walls ious, x, ons &v xalannÞby, WAGES 8 


enpordris kaun 70 pe wort drt net, EY 


Gnix 7% tad. M. Ant. I. 11. ſ. 1. EI quemad- 


modum opportunitas (fic enim adpel emus 228862 ) nan 


fit major productiene temporis (habent enim ſuum mo- 
dum quæcungue opportuna dicuntur) fic recta effetio 


(Mao enim ita alpello, guoniam rectum factum 
Ny.) recta witur efectio, item convententia, de- 


nique IPSUM BON UM, gud in e pofitum eff ut naturæ 
conſentiat, creſcendi acceſſionem nullam habet. Ut enim 
opportunitas il:a, fic hac de quibus dixi, nom fiunt tems 


poris productione majora : ob eamgque cauſam Stoicis non 


videtur optabilior nec magis expetenda vita beata, ſi fit 


 donga, guam i brevis: utunturgue ſimili, ut, fi cothurnt 
laus illa ej ad pedem apte convenire, neque multi cothurnt 
5 | paueis anteponerentur, nec najo e minoribus: . c gqu,j“ö 
rum omne bonum convenientid atque opportunitate finitur, 
nec plura Paucior ibus, nec longinquior a brevioribus antes 
ponentur. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 14. p. 242. See alſo 
Die. Laert; I. 7. f. o. M. Ant. J. 6. f. 23. l. 3. f. 


7. Senec. Epiſt. 66. 


Nor XXXIII. p. 197.——RECOLLECT THEN, 


| $AID HE, Do vou NOT REMEMBER THAT CNE 
PRE-CONCEPTION, Sc.] In this, and the ſubſequent 

Pages, the general Pre-conceptions of Good are applied 
to the particular Hypothejis of Good, advanced in this 
Treatiſe. See before, p. 12571 „ 


NorE XXXIV. p. 192. 


X 4 | 7 pw | 


AND 1s THERE 
ANY Ting OR PLACE, WHENCE RECTITUDE 
of CONDUCT MAY BE EXCLUDED ] IAN 
TAX OY 20 AIHNE EK & rl col ssi, Kat 


TH | Tagzoy coll Ntoc tb g dogg, aal rig Wan 
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o Aubeamois xala Iczioodum vpoepcgcoba.—.— 


N. Ant. 1. 7. ſ. 54+ 


NorE XXXV. p. 192. Wane IT SHALL 
NOT BE IN HIS PowER TO ACT BRAVELY AND 
HONESTLY.] Myxel uv {0k Ae, Wg veẽ!n 


ros yup bY yin a, oy aulo Fyoes Kg, Xa Eos 
C04 70 4 d Arcian. Epict. I. 4. c. 10. 
p-. 650. 0 CCC 


NoTz XXXVI. p. 195. Tutxx ARE IN- 
STANCES INNUMERABLE OF Mcx BAD, AS WELL 
AS GOOD, Sc.] See a long Catalogue of theſe in Ci- 
ceros 1 uſculad Diſputations ; Spartan Boys; Barbarian 
Sages ; ; Indian Wives; Egyptian Devotees, &c. Sc. 


The whole Paſſage is worth e TG Pups I, 5. 
c. 27. . 409; 401, &c 


Non X XXVII. p. 196. Tais 1 WRITE YOU 
(sas HE IN ONE OF HIS Erisrrzs) WHILE) 
er.] Tur ganagiar eyes Ka Gaz TeAeuloiay 1p 
£%v T2 Qiu, EypaPojacy 4 rad r 5paſyegiale WA 
* Dies a8 doc eil ei wWabn, b rep ED Aα, 
A ,j TY 


„% karo Ati leaf lilo ot 


W rr To ld Uu XA O el TH Twv veyo · 


v0 0 11 ILAN Y1T (49 {v7py—Dio. ] WED I. 10. f. 22. 


Cum ageremus vitæ beatum & eundem ſupremum diem, 
feribebonres hac. Tanti autem marbi aderant veſicæ & 


viſcerum, ut nibil ad eorum magnitudinem payſu it acces 
dere. Compenſabatur tamen cum his omnibus dnimi læ- 


titia, quam capiebam memorid rationum inventorumnmque 


eee —Cie. de Fin. 1. 2. e. 30. p. 173. 


Soo after we have another Sentiment of Epicu- 


Fus, chat: a rational Ave I Was 5 better than an irra+ 


I's 


a | = Fiona, 


. 


NOTES on TREATISEZ e Third. 
gronal Fee. The original Words are pert = 


»/ e, / wv 
7 eva UNO ISS erg, M GACY iS ws UU. 


Dio. Laert. J. Io. 1. 135. 


Nor XXXVII p. 198. O Chro, IF IT BE 
LEASING TO THE Gops, &c.] The three Quota- 
tions in this Page are taken from Plato; the firſt 
from the Crito, quoted by Epifietus at the End of 
the Enchiridion, and in many other Places; the ſe— 


cond from the Apology, quoted as frequently by the 
fame Author: the third, from the Menerenus or Epi- 


lapb. Plat. Opera, tora. 2. p 248. Edit. Serran. 
tee allo Cre. Tuſcul. J. . 12. 


Nora XXXIX. p. 199. Ir You ARE FoR 
NUMBERS, REPLIED HE, WHAT THINK YOU OF 


THE NUMEROUS RACE OF PATRIOTS, Sc.] Sed 
quid duces & prineipes nominem; cum legiones ſoribat 


Cato ſæpe alacris in eum locum profectas, unde redituras 
5 | non arbitrarentur £ Pari animo Lacedemonii in 
Ther _ is occiderunt : in 8a Srmonides, 


Die boſpes Spartæ, nos te hie v di 22 jacentes, 
7 Dun ſanctis patrie li gibus obſequimur. 
| 1 ufcul. Liſp. 1. 1. 42. p. 101. 


NoTt XL. Bid. 


a Wa FOR gs” 


TEMS WRONG, c.] That there may be a bigetted 
Obftinacy i in favour of what is % urd, as well as a 
rational Conftancy in adhering to what is 7:g9t, thoſe 
Egyptians above mentioned may ſerve as Examples, 


Fgypiiorum morem quis ignoret : ? quorum imbutæ men- 
Fes pravitatis erroribus quamvis carmficinam pr ius ſubi- 


er int, _ in aut "OM aut elem aut canem aut 


croco- 


$3 


30%: NOTES en Tazarist the Third, 


crocodi lum violent : quorum etiam ſi imprudentes quid. 
piam fecerint, pœnam nullam recuſent. Tuſcul. Diſp: 
I. 5. c. 27. p. 402. See before, Note XXXVI. 


Nor XLI. p. 200. — CELEBRATED ro SUCH 
A HEIGHT, IN THE RELIGION, WHICH WE 
PROFESS, c.] It is probable that ſome Analogies 
of this fort induced a Father of the Church (and no 
| leſs a one than St. Ferom) to ſay of the Stoics, who 
made moral Rectitude the ONLY GooD,——Nos 
STRO DOGMATI IN PLERISQUE CONCORDANT. 
Vid. Menag. in D. Laert. |. 7. ſ. 101. p. 300. and 
_ Gatak. Prafat. in M. Anton. See alſo of this Treas 
zZiſe p. 110. and below, Note XLIV, . 5 


NorE XLII. p. 201. To IIVE coxvsisTENT- 
ILV, Sc.] To LIVE CONSISTENTLY is here ex- 
plained to be LIVING ACCORDING TO SOME ONE | 
SINGLE CONSONANT SCHEME OR PURPOSE ; and 
our Goop or Harriness is placed in ſuch Con- 
 SISTENCE, upon a ſuppoſition that thoſe, who live 
inconſiſtently, and without any ſuch uniform Scheme, 
are of conſequence miſerable, and unhappy. To re- 
FCC . i e 8 1 
'* My © pv Z i⁰, Z Are Aid, TO 0jpaohoyButinws G 
a $6.6 3» ef , \ / — £ a 
TeTo d kg nal va Moyo y ovpPwor Cav, g Twy 
HN HAS CI oN Mαε D ,“Ü l Stob. Ecl. Ethic. 
p- 171. | 5 : | | 


Tals ConsIsTENCE was called in Greet de- 
Via, in Latin Convenientia, and was ſometimes by 
itſelf alone conſidered as the END. TüV 0ponoyiav 
| Afyeos THAGP elveu. Stob, Ec. Ethic. p. 172. See 
alſo Cic de Fin. I. 3. c. 6. p. 216. See alſo in the ſame 
laſt named Treatiſe, c. 7. p. 220. Tf enim hiftri- 

e pr 
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ont adtio, faltatori motus, non quivis, ſed certus quidam 
e datus : fic vita agenda eft certo genere quedam, non 


guolibet; quad genus CONVENIENS CON.ENTANE= 
UNE dicimus. Nec enim gubernationi aut medicine 
 fimilem ſapientiam efſe arbitramur, fed actioni li potius, 
quam modo dixi, & ſaltationi; ut in ipſa ARTE in/it, 
NON FORTS Penner EXTREMUM, id 95 artis nw 


1 is upon this Principle we find it a Precept 
In primis autem conſiituen= 


dum eſt, quos nos & quales eſſe velimus, & in quo 


in Ciceros Offices— 


genere vitæ- 


. 1. c. 32. So likewiſe in the En- 


| chiridion of Epictetus, c. 33: Tate rind Jon Na- 


gain oavlty 9 rr, o OE t ek TE oeaulw d . | 


0 au influ dis; Ordain to thyſelf ſome Cha- 


racter and Model of Life, which thou mayſt maintain both 


| by thyſelf, and when thou art converſant with Mankind. 


80 much indeed was reſted upon this Prin- 
ciple of Conſiſtence, that even to be any thing con- 
ſiftently, was held better than the contrary, Thus 
"Eva os der Aub emo eib, 1 eyavo d 75 


Epica. 
XXxX0v* N T0 NYEOVIXOV Os Ofh ee h. T0 calls, 


J rd txlog—— lt behoves thee to be ONE UNIFORM, 
Ma, either good or bad; either to cultivate thy own 
Arr, Epict. 


Mind, or to cultivate things external 
1. 3. c. 15. p. 421. And more fully than this does 


he expreſs himſelf in a place ſubſequent; where 
having firſt counſelled againſt that Falſe Complai- 
ſance, which makes us, to pleaſe Mankind, forget 
our proper Character, and having recommended as 


EI ot 


our Duty a Behaviour contrary, he adds 


| pe ate, rab la, 900. 4 ονιπνν,j,ͤ £74. 7 lle yes 
Bs TW unaldus, cls 10% boααν Adobe 0's r 
fe- 
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TEoTwnra 8 fiyviat. 8 duvacas x» Ongoirnv vi9% 21s 
vg h  Ayzpmiuvorz—Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. 2. p. 580, 
But if what I recommend to thee do not pleaſe, then turn 
thee totally to all that is contrary ; become a profitgate of 


Characters ſo different arc 
not 10 be blended; thou canſt not act at once Therſites 
and e | | 


So too Horace : 


—— Drantos CONSTANTIOR idem 
In vitiis, tanto levius miſer, ac prior ille 
Q.. Jam contento, jam laxo fune laborat. 


Sat. 7. J. 2. v. 18. 
See alſo Charatter oc V. 1. be I . 


| Norz XLII.. p. 203. — IT 18 Nor MERELY. 
TO LIVE CONSISTENTLY ; BUT TO LIVE con- 


$1STENTLY. WITH NATURE.] 'OpaoNoyujpivus 77 


de GH. Cleanthes in Stob. Ecl. Ech. p. 171. 


Congruenter nature convenienterque vivere. Cic. de 


Fin. 1. 3. c. 7. p. 221. The firſt Deſcription of 


our End [to live conſiſtently] was deemed defective, 


and therefore was this Addition made. See Stobeus 
in the Place cited. Arr. Epict. 1. 3. c. I. p. 352. 


NorE XLIV. p. 204.— TO LIVE cons1s- 
TENTLY WITH NATURE 18 TO LIVE ACCORD-= 


ING TO JUST EXPERIENCE OF THOSE THINGS, 
WHICH HAPPEN AROUND vs.] TO isi ro 


0/10) 08[hfvis TH Poe. Cave one 0 fü ene - 


Oise unos olga, IE nveſxe Tov r TETOY, 


Zur ral t tiν ro Obe ovpEauoluv. Stob. Ecl. 
Ethic. 171. Diog. Laert. I. 7. c. 87. His verbis 
. „ 5 Icd eil, 


NOTES on TRNATSE the Third. 
[ſcil. vivere ſecundum naturam] tria ſignificari Stoici 
dicunt. Unum ejuſmodi, vivere adbibentem ſcientiam 
earum rerum, que naturd evenirent— De Fin. I. 4. 


c. 6. p. 286. See alſo the ſame Treatiſe, J. 3. c. . | 


p. 227. 1. 2. c. 11. p. 113. where it is expreſſed 


2 were cum intelligentid earum rerum que natura eve- 


NorE XLV. p. 205. To LIVE PERPETVALLY 
$ELECTING, AS FAR As POSSIBLE, WHAT 18 
CONGRUOUS To NATURE, AND REJECTING 
WHAT Is CONTRAKY, MAKING OUR END THAT 
| SELECTING, AND THAT REJECTING ONLY. 
O re 'Avlinale©», -70 TING> Nh, Ev To 
dier 2 anapabatus E ehr wiv Ta KATH 


Quo, anmmniyeo)a ot T% Wage ©vyow, vToaubadviu. 


Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 2. p. 497+ Edit. Potter. This 
Sentiment was ſometimes contracted, and expreſſed 


as follows—=—To tunoyicelv & rag tHNoyaig—— 
| ſometimes, more conciſely ſtill, by the ſingle Term 


To evoyiftive See Plutarch 1071, 1072. Cicero 


joins this, and the faregoing Deſcriptions of Happi- 
neſs, together. Circumſeriptis igitur his ſententiis, 
u poſui, & ft que 4s milis earum ſint; relinguitur, 
ut ſummum bonum ſit, vivere ſcientiam adhibentem 
earum rerum, que natura eveniant, ſeligentem que fe 


cundum naturam, & que contra naturam ſunt rejici 5s 


tem, id eſt, convenienter congruenterque nature vivere. 
De Fin. I. 3. c. 9. p. 227. See alſo De Fin. l. 2, 
c. 11. p. 113. See alſo Divg. Laert. J. 7 Co 88.— 
Scob. Ecl. Eth. 7 


Nor E XI. VI. p. 207. To LIVE IN THE Dis- 


CHARGE | OF MORAL Qrrrees']- eee 9 


Le 
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rh Ono: ] ro Wavla Ta xabyxola zie Cov. 
Laert. I 7. c. 88.——Stob. Ecl. Eth. 171.——Offcia 
ſervantem vivere. Cic, de Fin. I. 4. c. 6 


Zoom after we meet the Phraſes——To LIVE Ac. 
CORDING TO NATURE; To LIVE ACCORDING 


To ViRTUE. O ZM⁰ν - r ο tint, To 0jp00ye- 


paivex 79 Ou Cyv, Jeb 853 nal apelny CH. Laert. 
J. 7. c. 87.——Conſentire nature; quod eſſe volunt 
wirtute, id eft, honeſtate vivere——De Fin. I. 2. c. 11. 


p. 113. Where, as has been already obſerved page 


174, and in the Note likewiſe on the Place, we find 
the Lives according to Nature and Virtue are con- 


| enen as the ſame. 


a” . 


However, to make this Aﬀertion plainer, (if it 


be not perhaps ſufficiently plain already) it may not 


be improper to conſider WAR Idea theſe Philoſophers 


. had of VIRTUE. 


10 > RSS (where he delivers the Sentiments of 
Zeno and his followers) Virtue is called Aldi, 
N a confi Hen Dijpef ition; and ſoon after, = 

WUXn Eo weg TY, 0prooyiew wil os T8 Gir. 


A Mind formed to Confj, my thro every Fart of 58 


Laert. 7. c. 0 


In Stobeus 8 to the Sentiments of the 
ſame School) it is called Alabecis buyns ovpOwOr 
ln wept GA Tov g; A Diſpoſition of Mind, con- 


"my to ic hel if rang aut the wwe of Life. Ecl. Eth. 
p · 25 


„ 
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So Cicero in his Laws——Conftans & perpetua ratio 
vitæ, qua off VIRTUS.——l. I. C. 17. p. 55 · 


So Seneca in his 74th Epiflk——VirToU s enim cox- 
YENIENTIA cenſſat omnia opera ejus cum pſa concor - 
_ & congruunt. 


Tus therefore n being the Eſſence of 
Virtue, and upon the Hypotheſis here advanced, the 
Effence alſo of Happineſs ; it follows firſt that a Vir- 
tuous Life will be a Happy Life, But if a Happy ond 
then of courſe a Life according to Nature; ſince no- 
thing can be Good, which is contrary to Nature, nor 


; indeed nich is not een, in the ſtricteſt manner, 
to „ 


h A D here (as A proper Opportunity ſeems to offer) 
we cannot but take notice of the great Similitude of 
Sentiments, it may be even ſaid the Unanimity of al- 


moſt all Philoſophers, on this important Hubjecd « con- 


: terning Exps, and FLAPPINESS. 


| Troxs, whoſe Hypotheſis 5 we have followed: in 


this Dialogue, ſuppoſed it to be VI RTUE and cox- 
SISTENT ACTION, and that without regard to For- 


tune or Succeſs, But even they, who from their Hy- 


Potheſis made ſome Degree of Succeſs requiſite; who 


reſted it not merely on right Action, but on a propor- 
tion of bodily Welfare, and good Fortune concomitant, 


even theſe made RIGHT Acriox and VIRTUE to be 


Fine Ax. 


Tus 
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at all times be miſerable, whether he have, or whether he 
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Tnus Archytzs, according to the Doctrine of the 


Pytlagorean School. 'EvIaiperiva xaos cola is 


elvx ix. Happinef; is the Uſe or Exeriſe of Virtue, 


attended with external good Fortune. Opuſc. Mytho- 


log. p. 678. Conſonant to this Sentiment, he ſays 


in the beginning of the ſame Treatiſe, 0 pe Gyan 


\ 3 5 7 / , / AER 1 5 c N 
E p ou evYewe £U9% 1fkto t- AVLYNXS £08? 6 oz 


Sb 0 :yabs g g. The good Man is not 


of neceſſity Hat py; [becauſe upon this Hypotheſis, 


external Fortune may be wanting ;] but the happy Man 
' Ts of niceſſity Good, [becauſe, upon the ſame Hypo- 
theſis, without Virtue was no Happineſs.] id. 
p. 673. Again= 


A 8 \ 3 
Ale piv ze νν)N]mνινẽ H M 
TQV X&KCVy able EM VAay (uanws TE yap avlg Npiclas) 


The bad Man (ſays he) muſt needs 


want, the Materials of external Fortune; for if he have 


| them, he will employ them ill. Ibid. p. 696. Thus 


we ſee this Philoſopher, tho' he make Externals a 


Reqguiſite to Happineſs, yet ſtill without Virtue he 
treats them as of no importance. Again—Avo d' c 
Vu. Tw Pio“ & Kn ouvlpwroliga, av 0 Tha pus 
O e Olvenes: & de edel eg, r ETopevelo 


Neg wp. Tau wv gies OETTT nh (lege z duchai, 


Porice p10 Der) pv ral, duvacha ot 70 I. 


There are two Roads in Life diſtinct from each other; 
one the reugher, which the fuffering Ulyſſes went; the 


other more ſmooth, which was travelled by Neſtor. 


New of iheje Roads (ſays he) Virtue deſires indeed the 


latter; and yet is ſhe not unable to travel the formor. 
bid. p. 6946. From which laſt Sentiment it appears, 
that he thought VIRTUE, even in any Fortune, was 
capable E producing at leaſt ſem, degree of HAPPINESS. 


As 
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As for the Socratic Doctrine on this Subject, it 
may be ſufficiently ſeen by what is quoted from it, 
in the Dialogue pag. 198. 199. And as the Senti- 
ments, there exhibited, are recorded by Plato, they 
may be called not only Socratic, but Platonic alſo. 


However, leſt this ſhould be liable to diſpute, the 


following Sentiment is taken from Menccrates, one 


of Plato's immediate Succellors in the old Academy 


6 * 3 | e 
by him founded. Zzvoxpzrns Onow, EudAνQαα U 


tt SG 5 8 .. 
Toy Th uynv c g ν, Tavin ονf HASH 


h Aαοον]. Xenocrates held that he was Eudæmon, 
or Ha Y, who had a virtuous Mind; fer that the 


| Mind was every one's Dæ mon er Genius. Arifl, Top. 
L. e. . | | | 


HRE we fee VirRTUE made the Principle of 
HaApPIN ESS, according to the Hypothefis of the 
Dialogue. There is an elegant Ailaſion in the Paſ- 
ſage to the Etymology of the Word "Ev&auawmy, which 


ſigniſies both { Happy] and LGH ed of a good Genius 


or Demon ;] an Alluſton which in tranflating it was 


not poſſible to preſerve: Sce below, N LVIII. 


As for the Peripatetic S$ch1l, we find their Idea 
of HAPPINESSG, as recorded by Laertius, to be in 4 


manner the ſame with that of the Pythogareans. It 
was Xenvis gef £v (ito TAs —The Uje or Exers 


ciſe of Virtue in à complete and perfect Life. Laert. 
J. 5. c. 30. We have already, in Nete XXV, cited 


the ſame Doctrine (tho' ſomewhat varied in Ex- 


preſſion) from the Founder of the Peripatetiæs, in 
his firſt Book of Ethics. So again we learn from 
bim 


\ 


5 70 


„ \ OY Ae | 
Ir wages TWES 2 brief AEYOUT2D 
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Energizing. l. 9. c. 9. And more explicitly than 
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To TiAG?, that it is certain Actions and Energies, 
which are to be deemed THE EN D. Ethic. Nic. I. 1. 
Co: 8. And again—Eg1 yup avin n N urg Tt» 
MO. Fir it is the very Rectitude of Action, which is 
itfelf the End. Ibid. I. 6. c. 5. And again, H k- 
Happineſs is a certain 


all theſe Paſſages in that elegant Simile, I. I. c. 8. 


*NoTep 9 GAULLTIOT WV 2X 0s X& AMIS O08 59 * οονα 


ge Hat, &)XA 08 & WIC 0phtvol ( ru r ap Tives 


as ef \ 85 = * 8 ty, 
vc) gTW Ky r £y TW Gi KEAWYV Hy &y abu O. 


DPATTONTEZ OPONE iniboau yiyuolai. 
For as in the Olympic Games, not thoſe are gant | 


who are handſomeſt and ſtrangeſt, but thiſe who combat 
aud contend, (for it is from among theſe come the Victors; 
_ fo, with reſpect to things laudable and good in human 


Life, it is the right Actors only thut attain the Poſſeſſien 


of them. Nay, ſo much did this Philoſopher make 
_ Happineſs depend on right Action, that tho' he re- 


quired ſome Portion of Externals to that Feliciiy, 

which he held ſupreme; yet ſtill it was Honour and Vir 
tue which were its principal Ingredients. Thus ſpeak- 
ing of the Calamities and he Caſualties of Life, 
which he confeſſes to be [mpediments to a Happineſs 
perfectly complete, he adds d 08 2 Ev rdrog da- 
A ure To X&Acv, ETEORY Oien 715 tu WON 
75 MEY EARS & ru 525, U 0 ⁰ννννẽ . GAAK Ve- 


vadas @v 9 pweyanouxes. E & ties as bvipytins = 


Abe Ths Cong, xabamep He 20tis av Y rw 


pa a piwey EQ ddr yap Wpdier Ta prone 2 


| abi. | Tov af we dhe abe. 9 pra T6 


Exc cel Y TVXas Lb Oigeu, 1 ku Tw 
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FeaInyov ayaboy 100 vagbi l. cearorid xf o ha. WOA 
puxwTaAla, 0 curl l tx ro ehe- oxylos α“= 
Aigov bedr Tov Tov aulcy d 75 vu A- 
A req virag dmr EI rg, 4 07D WE u- 
role lei du 6 evdzipwye And yet, even in ſuch Inci- 
dents, the fair Principle of Honzur and Virtue ſhines 
forth, when a Man with becoming Calnmeſs endures 
many and great Mi:fortunes, and that not thro" Inſenſi- 
bility, but being brave and mapgnanimous. Nay more, 
If it be true, as we have already affirmed, that it is 
Actions, which are predominant in cenſlituting a happy 
Life, then can no one be completely 1 1 e, who rs 
happy in his Fight Conduct, becauſe he will never be the 
Acior of what is deteſtable and baſe. For it is er Opi- 
nion that the Man, truly wiſe and gaod, endures ail 
Fortunes with becoming Decenry, and from winter 
_ bappens to ariſe, till frames the faireſt Hegions; lite as = 
the good Commander uſes the Army, which be Lappens io . 
find, after the manner miſt agreeable to the Rules of 
ar; and the Shoemaker, feen ſuch Skins as othirs 

provide him, makes. a Shoe, the beſt that can be made 

rom ſuch Materials; and fo in the ſame manner all 

other Arti/ls beſide. But if this be true, then be, wha 

is happy in this Refitude of Genius, can in no [ſtance 

* 1 and firidth miſerable. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. C. 10. 


As for Epicurus, tho' he was an Advocate for 
Pleaſure, yet ſo high was his Opinion of a 0 
and right Condudt, that he thought rational Advet- 
ſity better than irrational Proſpetity. See Dial. 
p. 197. Hence too he repreſented that Pleaſures 
which he eſteemed our Sovereign Happineſs, to be | . 
as inſeparable from Lirtve, as Virtue was from bh. | iÞ 
| Onk © b daes Civg & Guts To Opovifaus, 2 , 55 1 1 

Y 2 gincia s- | 
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qi g 305 Ogoviſæos, x) XKXAWG 3 de, At TE 
rdews, It is impoſſible to live pleaſurably, without 
living prudently, and honourably, and juſlly; or to live 
prudently and honourably and juſtly, without living 
Pleaſurabiy. Epic. i in Laert. I. 10. f. 132. 


To conclude the whole, our F Countrrman T 
mas Hobbes, though he profeſſedly explodes all this 


Doctrine concerning Ends, yet ſeems inſenſibly to 


have eſtabliſhed an Eud himſelf, and to have founded 
it (like others) in a certain ENERGY or AcT ION. 
For thus it is he informs us, in his Treatiſe called 


Human Nature, that there can be no CONTENT 


MENT, but in PROCEEDING ; and that FEIICI TY 
conſiſteth, not in HAVING but in PROSPERING, 


And again, ſome. time after, having admitted the 
_ Compariſon of Human Life to a Race, he imme- 


diately ſubjoins—— Brut this RACE ve muſt ſuppoſe to 
have no ether GoAL, nor other GARLAND, ut being 


| FOREMOST and IN Ir. 


Axp thus much as to the concurring Sentiments if 
Philoſophers on the qe of Ends, here treated. 


Nor XLVIL p. 208.— VET IT IN NO Mau- 
NER TAKES AWAY THE DIFFERENCE AND DI- 
STINCTION OF OTHER THINGsS.] Cum enim vir- 
tuti; hoc proprium fit, earum rerum que ſecundum - 
naturan friit, habere deleftum ;; qui omnia fic eng,. 


_ werunt, ut in utramque partem ita paria redderent, uti _ 
nulid ſelceſione uterentur, virtutem ipſam ſu ar wat, 


Cic. de Fin. I. 3. c. 4. p. 207. 


Qu 1D autem apertius, quam, ft 7 feln, nulla fit ab 
iis rebus, um onre natur- am int, earum rerum que 
int ſecundum naturam, iollatur omnis ea, que quara- 
i | OD | | e lis 
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tur COST prudentia: Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. c. 9. 


Drixckrs explicatur differentia rerum: quam fi non 
ullam eſſe diceremus, confunderetur omnis vita, ut ab 


Ariſtone; nec uilum ſapientiæ munus aut opus invenire- 


tur, cum inter eas res, que ad vitam degentlam pertine- 


rent, nihil omnino intereſſet ; neque ullum delectum haberi 
oporteret. Itaque cum eſſet ſatis conſtitutum, id ſolum eſſe 


bonum guod eſjet honeſtum, & id malum ſolum quod turpe; 


tum inter hæc Silla, que nibil valerent ad beate miſe- 


reve vivendum, aliguid tamen, quo di ferrent, efſe volue- 
runt, ut eſſent eorum alia æſtimabilia, alia contra, alia 


20 neutrum. Ibid. 1. 3. c. 15, p. 240, 


 CATERA autem, effi nec bona nec mala eſſent, ta- 


men alia ſecundum naturam dicebat, alia nature eſſe 
contraria : iis ipſis alia interjefia & media numerabat. 


Acad. I. 1. o. 11. p. 40. "OE nw p. 187. 


| Note XLVIII. p. 208. IT surrRESSES NO 
SOCIAL AND NATURAL AFFECTIONS, e. As 
much has been ſaid concerning the STO AAT HY, 


or Inſenſibility with reſpect to Paſſion, it may not 
be improper to inquire, what were their real Senti— 
ments on this Subject, 


| Habe, which we uſually render a Paſſion, is al- 
ways rendered by Cicero, when ſpeaking as a Stoic, 


Perturbatio, a Perturbatiom. As ſuch therefore in the 
firſt place we ſay it ought always to be treated. 


Tk Definition of the Term va, as given 


by theſe Philoſophers, was opc WAEWVAGETZ, tranſ- 
2 page by Cicero, Appetitus vehementior. Tuſc. I. 4. 
9. p. 273. Now this Definition may be more 

ES © 3 „„ i l 
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eaſily explained, if we firſt inquire, what they meant 
by open. Opn they defined to the Pogo o de e 
r a Tendency or Motion of the Soul toward ſomething, 
Stob. Ecl. Ethic. p. 175. A wah therefore, or 
Perturbition, muſt have been, according to their De- 
finition, a Tendency or Motion of the Soul, which was 
exceſſive and beyond Bounds, - Stobaus, from whom 
this Definition is taken, in commenting upon it ob- 
ſerves, 2 e e WAE0VG £1 l, Ion i 


NSN Jo & yop Jura utly ann 0 Evipytiau— 


that Zeno (its Author) does not call a ae ſome- 
thing capabie by Nature to paſs into Exceſs, but ſome- 
thing actually in Exceſs already, as having its Eſſence, 
not in mere Capacity, but in Acluality. Ecl. Eth. p. 159. 


THERE is another Definition of the ſame Term, 


which makes it to be N a N0y > xa) Waps Puow WuYrs 


ing, a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary t9 
Nature, D. Laert. I. 7. 1. 110. Andronicus Rhodius 
adds, to this latter Definition, the Words, di de- 


| amb xarz N ayabe, from the Opinion of ſomething 


Gord or Evil. IIe Hab. p. 523. Sothat its whole 
Ideas is as follows. 4 R or Stoic Paſſion, 
is a Motion of the Soul, irrational and contrary ta 


Nature, ariſing from the Opinion of ſomething Gacd 
or Evil. Theſe laſt Words, ſounding the Hab 


or Perturbation an Opinion, corte ſpond to what Cicero 
ſays, where he gives it as the Sentiment of e 
Stoic Philiſophers, omnes perturbationes judicio fiert & 
opinione, Tuſc. I. 4. c. 7. p. 276. Luertius informs 


us, that they even made the Perturbations themſelves io 
: — a \ | 
be Tudgments, Aouet 0: euloic r waly * eic tig eva. 


Laert. I. 7.1. 111. He ſubjoins an Inſtance to Mee 
trate. Hre 7p Pihappueie uroAmbis £54 TE TO e- 


1 + 
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uο xancy elvxie For thus (fays he) the Love of 


| Money is the Judgment er Opinion, that Money is a 
thing good and excellent. Plutarch records the ſame 
. Sentiment of theirs, in a fuller and more mg hs 
manner. IIb 9 e- wong g N ax Aus >, © 
Sau c d ] eg ic oÞo0perila 22 edu 
pooh. A Perturbation is a viticus and intem- 
perate Reaſoning, which aſſumes Vihemence and Strength 
from bad and erroneous Fulement, Mor. p. 441. D. 
20 theſe Teſtimonies may. be added that of Themiſtius. 


— 2 , | 5 'L n 1 C hv #5 
10 00 2 01 G nous Cy, T WHIN TVS peine 


g Pugs T2 nos  HaxgoPas eta Ti) imevo, N 


Moy ric nuwapripiice;: Themiſt. Paraph. in Ari- 
ſtot. de Anima, L. 3. p. 90 b. Edit. Aldinæ. 


Tar Subſtance of what is faid above; feen to 
amount to this; that IId e, in a Stoic Zenſe, implied 
a Perturbation, and not a FPaſſin, and that ſuch Per- 
turbation meant an irrational and viel:nt Motion of 


the Soul, founded on Opinion or Tus igment, which Was 
erroneous and July. 


"Now from hence it follows, that THE MAN os 
PERFECT CHARACTER (according to their Hyp- 
theſis) mnſt of neceſlity be «nahis, ApaTHET IC, 
OR VOID OF PERTURBATION. For ſuch a Cha- 
radter, as has been thewn, implies per feet Refitude 


of Conduct. But perfect Reclitude of Conduct im- 


plies perfect Rectiludle of fudg ment; and ſuch Kecti- 
tude of Judgment eæcludes all Error and wrong Fuds- 
ment: But if Error and wrong Judgment, then Ser tur- 


bation of conſequence, which they {uppoic to be de- 
nved from thence alone. 


9 his was the Senſe, in which they 9 
ſtood APATHY, we have their own Authority, as 


3:4 


given 
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given us by Loertius. Oaα d », analn gives rey 
goDev, die To <:gerrlloy kla. Laert. I. J. p. 117. 
They ſay tbe w/e Man is apathetic, by being ſuperior 
to Error by being ſuperior to ERROR, if they may 
be credited themſelves; not, as for the moſt part 
we ablurdly imagine, by being ſuperior to all Senſe, 
and Feeling, and Affection. The Sentence imme- 
diately following the foregoing, looks as if theſe 
Philoſophers, bad foreſeen, how Py. they were 


to be miſunderſtood. ETA. 05 % CENAO amabn . 


ab hon, 2 10% Afro TW TRATPH R aTperig- 
There 1s a ifo au ther fort of Apalhetic Mau, a 15 
bad; wha is the ſame in Character, as the hard and 


inflexible. To the ſame Purpoſe Epicteus. Or oe? 
5 1 
Yoe je e arahn, ws px, WANG g= Nis 
pe Fs 8 105 ne Ws kv En, ws bie, WS 
TO BE As TIC, LIKE A r r but I am 


withal to obſerve Relations, both the natural and 
edventitions ; as the Me in of Rel: gion, as the Son, as 


the Brother, as the Father, as Ihe nen, Arr. Epict. 


. 3+ c. 2. p. 359 


TMMEDIATELY before this be tells us in the 
ſame Chapter, IIa S-; yoe NAW 2 Yi, £ wh 


Cpepew 1 arcuνYν,,t? „ EKMAIGEWS WEETITIZONC, 


that a Perturbation in no other way ever ar Jes, but 


either when a Defrre is fruſtrated, or an Averſion 


falls into that which it would avoid, Where it is ob- 
ſervable, that he does not make either Defire or 


Averſion, Ilzbn, or Periurbations, but only the Cone 
of Parturbations, when erroneouſly conducted. 


AGREEABLY to this, in the ſecond Chapter of 


the Encbi ridion, we meet with Precepts about the 


Con- | 
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Conduct and Management of theſe two Affection 


Not a word is ſaid about lopping off either; on the 
contrary, Averſion we are directed how to employ 


immediately, and Deſire we are only ordered to ſuſ- 
pend for the prefent, becauſe we want a proper Sub- 
ject of fit Excellence to excite it. 


To this may be added, what the ſame Philoſo- 


pher ſpeaks, in his own Perſon, concerning himſelf. 
Arr. Epict. l. 1. c. 21. Eyw piv ACNE, CT 
| 3 81 
242k Hy EXKALVW x Odo uw 
ſatisfied and contented, I can DESIRE and AvoID 


agreeab'y to Nature. He did not remain it ſeems | 
diilatishied, till he had eradicated theſe Affections; 
but he was ſatisfied in reducing them to their natural 


Up. 


In Lairtins:: we read recorded fas a Soi Senti- 
15 ment, that as the vious Man had his Tabn, Or Per- | 
turbations , fo oppoſed to theſe, bad the Virimous his 


Eunahtiai, his Eupathies or Mill feelings, tranſlated 


by Cicero Conſiantiæ. The ihree chief of theſe were 


. BaAugie, | WILL 5 de fined Letiłis toy©», rational 


 Dejne; Ed BE, CauTION, defined "Exxauor 


ay ®'s rational Aveiſiun; and Naęd, Jor, defined 


rp 4 „O, rational Exuitation, To theſe three 
Principal Eupathies belonged many ſ«bordinate Species; 
ſuch as Evert, G, audws, rige, evÞpoguun, 


auoh, Wc. See Laert. I. 7.1. 115, 116. Andron, 
Rhad. wee! wa Cic. Tuſc. I. 4. c. b. 


Cicero makes Cato, under the Character of a Stoic, 
and in explaining their Syſtem, uſe the following | 
expreſſions. Pertinere autem ad rem arbitrantur, in- 


teligi natura fieri, ut liberi a parentibus amentur ; a 
3 | | «gud 


—/, for my part, am 
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quo initio prefettam communem bumani generis ſocie- 


atem perſeguuntur. De Fin. l. 3. c. 19 The ſame 


Sentiment of the Stoics is recorded by Laertius. 
Sao de (08 Cr 2 ru Wp05 H Tixva OINοοννj 


Quo tives A —T hey ſay Tron Helin i 5 
e to them. I. 7. . 120. 


AG Kar; won ater; in the ſame Treatiſe de Fini- 
bus. Ducdque nemo in ſumma ſolitudine vitam agere 


velit, ne cum infinita quidem wvoluptatum abundant ; 


facile intelligitur, nos ad conjunctionem congregationem- 
que haminum, & ad naturalem communitatem eſſe natos. 
So Laertius. A pals ud e ke (Pal) Git 
e Sruda legs: Kowwninos 14 Obi, x, wp. | 
The virtuous Man (ſay they, the Stoics) will never 
be for living in Solitude ; for he is by Nature es and 


formed for Action, . 7. . 123. 


AGAIN, Ne in the abore-cited Treatiſe. Cum 
autem ad tuendos - conſervandoſque homines haminem 
natum efſe videamus ; conſentaneum eft huic nature, 
ut ſapiens velit gerere, & adminiftrare rempublicam ; 


atque ut e natura vivat, uxorem adjungere, & delle ex 


ed lileros. Ne amores quidem ſanctos a Japiente alienos 
eſſe arbitrantu. ——Ut vero conſervetur omnis hamini 
erga haminem ſocietas, cenjundlio, caritas; & emolumenta 
& detrimenta——cammunia eſſe RAI De Fin. 1, 


Is Epictetus the leading Data.” or moral Offices 
of Man, are enumerated as follows. Ifoariveol as, 
P 2jptiv, Waidoroeio0zt, e ribeu, vobο rifle bai, | 


h 6g: ea, xKAIVED op aPopman, ws ec 
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ur det wroletv, ws ebay. Arr. Epic. I. 3.c. 7. 
p 386. The ſame Sentiments may be found repeated 
both in Stobæus and Laertius, 


ISHAIL only add one more Sentiment of theſe 


75 hiloſot hers, and that is concerning Friendſbip. Aſs 


\ \ \ / 7 7 1 — WR TO - FT 
Yeo: ot 9 1 ⁰ Oi EV ôCAονον HT OTSIH101G 81 


They ſay that Friendſbip er e the V. irtuous on'y. | 


0 Laert. I 7. . 124. 


THE Som of theſe Quototions appears to be this; 


that the Srolcs, in the Character of their virtuous 


Man, included rational Defire, Averſron, and Exul- 
tation; included Love and parental Affection; Friend- 


ſhip, and a general Charity or Benevelence to all Man- 


kind; that they conſidered it as a Duty, ariſing from 


our very Nature, not to negle& the Welfare of pub- 5 
lic Sectety, but to be ever ready, according to our 
Rank, to act either the Magiſirate or the private 


Citizen; that their APaTHY was no more than a 


| Freedom frem Pe: turbatian, from irrational and ex- 


 ceſſrve Agitati;ns of the Soul; and conſequently that 
the ſtrange Apathy, commonly laid to their Charge, 
and in the demoliſhing of which there have been fo 


many Triumphs, was an imaginary Apathy, for which 


| they were no way accountable, | 


Note XIIX. P- 209. Ir REJECTS No Gain, 


NOT INCONSISTENT WITH JUSTICE ] The Stores 
were fo far from rejecting Wealth, when acquired 


fairly, that they allowed heir perfect Aan, for the 
| ſake of enriching himſelf, to flequeut the Courts of 
Kings, and teach Philoſophy f for a Stipend. Thus 


Plutarch from a Treatiſe of Cb xf ppur— 


Tov pv 


D | 
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ToPov xa Bacrhevos H νονęν⁰ẽꝰ̊ h On fvena N pH, 


N ToPigwory tr apyveip—Mor. p. 1047. F. 


So likewiſe the Staic Hecato, in his Treatiſe of 
Offices, as quoted by Cicero, Sapientis gſſe, nibil con- 


tra mores, leges, inſtituta facientem, habere rationem rei 
familiarts. Neque enim ſolum nobis divites eſſe volumus, 


ſed liberis, Propinquis, amicis, maximeque reipublice, 
Singulorum enim facultates & copiæ, divitiæ ſunt civi- 


zatts. De Offic. 1. 3. c. 15. 


No rE L. p. 206 — UNIVERSALLY AS FAR 45 
VirTUE NEITHER FORBIDS NOR DISSUADES, IT 


ENDEAVOURS TO RENDER Lift, EVEN IN THE | 


MOST VULGAR ACCEPTATION, AS CHEAREUL, 
JoYOUS, AND EASY AS POSSIBLE.] £Etenim quod 


ſummum benum a Stoicts dicitur, Convenienter nature 
. wivere, id habet hanc (ut epinor ) ſententiam, Cum vir- 
tute congruere ſemper : cœtera autem, quæ ſecundum 
natutram eſſent, ita legere, ſi ea virtuti non repugna- 


rent. Cic. de Office I. 3. C. 3. 


n Arno min Nals, ſpeaking of the 
Stoic Doctrine concerning the external Conventencies, 
and common Utilities of Life, delivers their Senti- 
ment in pon following Words: 


K PT Axe xt 
Kn TH ug TE UV TETOS 40 eee lens, under av 
Tov coDov Tv * Aft, ts £m ol Gu 


71 wile Iv EAAGWY Aubeiv. Suppoſing there lay Firs. 


tue on the one file, attended with theſe Externals, and 


Virtue on the other ide, alone by herſelf, * wh 5 
Man would never chooſe that Virtue, which was diſitute 


and i ht g, if it was in his Power to obtain that other, 


u hieb 5 
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which was eccompatiied with _ Advantages. er Nx. 
1 


work LI. p. 209,——Nay, coul IT MEND. 


THE CONDITION oF F,.XISTENCE BY ADDING 
To THE AMPLEST PosSESSIONS THE POORREST, 
MEANEST UTENSIL, IT WOULD IN NO DEGREE 


CONTEMN, Sc.] — i ad illam vitam, que cum vir- 


tute degatur, ampulla aut Arigilis accedat, ſumpturum 
ſapientem eam vitam potius, (43 hac adjecla * u. — De 
8 l. 4. c. 12. p. 300. 


Nor LII. p. 210.-Coul p IT INDEED choosgE 


ITS OWN. LIFE, IT WOULD BE ALWAYS THAT, 
WHERE MOST SOCIAL AFFECTIONS MIGHT BE 
EXERTED, Qc.] Jliempque mag is eft ſecundum naturam, 


pro emnibus gentibus (i fiert poſfit ) conſervandts aut ju- 


wvandis maximos labores moleſt:aſque ſuſcipere, imitan- 


tem Herculem illum, quem hominum ſama, bene ficior um 


memor, in concilio cœieſlium cinticavit, quam vivere in 
ſalitudine, non modo fine uilis inoliſtiis, ſid etiam in 
maximis voluptatibus, abundantem omnibus copiis; ut 
excellas etiam pulchritudine & wiribus. Qucci ca ohm 
quiſque & ſplendidiſſimo ingenis longe illam wvitum Pai 
anteponit. Cic. de Olf. 1. . 8 5. 


NorE LIII. p. hits ——l > TEACHES US 
To CONSIDER LIFE, AS ONE GREAT 1M-= 
PORTANT DRAMA, WHERE, &c] Thus 
Ariſto the Chian Eval y zo 04040 | = 2707 
| vToxpsy Tov co Gs ile Oegcirs als *Ayamimuuns 
vo» Wp20omoy j , £ EXZTECOY u op EOS 
xovlug. The wiſe Man is like the good Actor; wha 
i whether be Hume the Charatier of S herſites 7 "Ao 


memnon, 
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memnon, acts either of the two Parts with a e 
Propriety. D. Laert. I. I. 7. ſ. 160. 


Tuts Compariſon of Life to a Drama or Stage 
Play, ſeems to have been a Compariſon much ap- 


proved by Authors of Antiquity. See Epict. Enchi- 
rid. c. 17. and, the Notes of the late learned Editor 


M. Upton. See alſo M. Anton. I. 12. ſ. 36. and the 
Notes of Galater. Plat. Gorg. p. 512. T. 1. Ed. Serr. 


NorzE LIV. p. 211 Ir ACCEPTS ALL THE 
Joys DERIVED FROM THEIR SUCCESS, &c. Ir 
FIXES Nor, LIKE THE MANY, ITS HAPPiNEsS 


N SUCCESS ALONE, Sc.] One of the wiſeſt Rules 


that ever was, with reſpect to the Enjoyment of External 


good Fortune, is that delivered by Epictetus; to enjoy | 
it, ws didelas, » O ooov dedolar, in ſuch manner as 


it is given, and for ſuch Time as it is given, remem- 
bring that neither of theſe Conditions we have the 
Power to command. See Arr. Epi. I. 4. c. 1. 2 556. 


Boe alſo p. 573. of the ſame. | 


Norz LV. ibid. On THE CONTRARY, WHEY 
THIS HAPPENS, IT IS THEN IT RETIRES INTO 


ITSELF, AND REFLECTING ON WHAT 18 FAIR, 
| WHAT 15s LAUDABLE, Oc]. See before, p. 322+ 
Cas R Kal fv TET0S Aae SO. 


Nor LVL p. 212. ALL Mr x PURSUE 8 


Sc.] This is a Principle adopted by all the Staics, 


and inculcated thro? every part of the Diſſertations 
of Epietus. Take an example or two out of many. 
®vorc 0 aury Toles, To duwxew T0 &yabou, Pivytuv 70 
Nαον 1 9 1455 cuſxeuistgci 2040. It is the 

| | Mature 
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Nature of every one to purſue Good, and fly Evil 
for nothing 1s more intimately allied to us than Goon. 
Arr. Epict. I. 4. c. 5. p. 606. Again, J. 2. c. 22. 
P. 313. Ilav Z- 0E og GI, WS 70 101% 
cute igoili. Zo nothing is every ANIMAL /6 intimately 


allied, at to its own Feenltar WETTaRE, and IN- 


. 


80 Cicero. Omnes enim expetimus UTILITATEM, 


ad eamque rapimur, nec facere aliter ullo modo poſſimus. 


De Offic, 1. 3. c. 28. Platon. Gorg. P. 468. Tx IL. 


Edit. Serr. ibid. P- 409. E. 


ALL DERIVED FROM 


Kore Lyn. 5. 213 


EXTERNALS MUST FLUCTUATE, AS TELY FL UC- 


| — See before, 5. 126, 130, 13 3. 


Nor L VIII. „Bid. —WHEN WE PLACE THE 
SOVEREIGN GOOD IN MIN D.— 
GENIUs means every Man's particular MixD, and 
REasonING FACULTY. Azipwy——#Ero; of tow 0 
bels vg xa MO M. Anton. I. 5. p. 27. Ce- 


nium eſſe uniuſcujuſque animum rationalem; & ideo eſſe 


ngulos ſingulorum Varro in Fragm. It is from this 
Interpretation of Genius, that the Word, which in 


| Greek expreſſes HaPpINEss, is elegantly etymolo- 
gized to mean A GOoODNEss oF GENIUS ok MIND. 


'Evdztpouc tri dcs cyulos, M. Anton. l. 7. 1. 17. 


See Gataſer on the Place. The Sentiment came 


originally from the old Academics. See before, page 
gat. 


Nork LIX. p. 214.— 
AND PERFECT MAN: THAT ORNAMENT, Sc 
ou gravis vero, quam magnifica, quam conſlans con- 

Fcitur 


] DxMoN or 


BEHOLD THE TRUE 
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NOTES on TREATISE Zhe Third. 
fitter perſona ſapientis ® Qui, cum ratio docuerit, quid 
honeſtum eſſet, id eſſe ſelum bonum, ſemper it neceſſe 
eſt beatus, vereque omnia ifla nomina poſſideat, gue 
inrideri ab imperitis ſolent. Rectius enim appellabitur 
rex, quam Tarquinius, qui nec ſe nec ſuos regere po- 
tuit : rectius magiſten popui, c. Cic. de Fin. I. 3. 
c. 22. p. 269. Ergo hic, quiſſuis ęſt, qui moderatione 
& conſtantia quietus anime eſt, fibique ipſe placatus; 
ut nec tabeſcat moleſtiis, nec frangatur timore, nec ſi— 
tienter quid expetens ardeat deſiderio, nec alacritate futili 


geſtiens deliqueſcat ; is eft ſapiens, quem querimus, is oft 


beatus : cut nihil humanarum rerum aut intolerabile ad de- 
mittendum animum, aut nimis lætabile ad ecferendum vi- 


dlieri poteſt. Quid enim videatur ei magnum, Oc. Tuſc. 
a Diſp. I. 4+ C. 17. P · 298. | 


NoTE LX. p. 215.——WoULD NoT YOUR Sys- 
TEM IN $UCH A CASE A LITTLE BORDER UPON 


THE CHIMERICAL ? c.] Chryſippus ſeems to 
have been ſenſible of this, if we may judge from 2 
Paſſage of his, preſerved in Plutarcb. Aid nai 0c 

Tv beg SGẽ Tere ,s g TE , j 
| Oondpury pore Ayes, Y 8 KATE To avipwrov xa 


Tyv avipunivy Quow. For this reaſon, thro' the exceſ- 
froe Greatneſs and Beauty of what we aſſert, we ap- 
pear to ſay things which look like Fiftions, and not ſuch 


"if are ſuitable to Man and HUMAN NAr RE. Mor, 
1041. F. 


Norz LXI. p- 216, ——]IxN ANTIENT Das, 
WHEN GREECE, &c.] See Cic. de Invent, I. 2. c. 1. 
See allo Maximus Tyrius, Dif]. 23. p. 277. of the 
late Quarto Edition; and Xenoph. Memor. I. 3. c. 10« 


_ Note 


NOTES on TaEATISE the Third. 


| Norte LXII. p 219.——No WHERE IN ANY 
PARTICULAR Narpar Is THE PERFECT CH- 
RACTER TO BE SEEN INTIR E.] The Steics them- 


| ſelves acknowledged, as we learn from Clemens of Alex- 


andria, that their e coe, or PERFECT MAN, was 


difficult to be found to an exceeding great degree; ductb- 
err wav ePodea. Strom. p. 438. , Sextus Empi- 
ricus gives it as their Opinion, that they had never as 
| yet found him, wixgs T8 voy aveupirs ev” ral dvd. 


rh oof. | Adv. Phy, p- 582. Welk. penn: : 


Wear Sextus fays, ſeems to be confirmed by 
Cicero, who, ſpeaking in his Offices the Language of 


a Stoic, has the following Expreſſions. Nec vero, 
cum duo Decii, aut duo Scipiones, fortes viri commemo—- 
rantur, aut cum Fabricius Ariſtideſve juſli nominantur; 
aut ab illis fortitudinis, aut ab his juſtitiæ, tanguam a 


SAPIENTIBUS, petitur exemplum. Nemo enim horum 


SIC SAPIENS eft, ut SAPIENTEM volwmus intelligi. 
Nec ii, qui ſapientes habiti ſunt, & nominati, M. Cato 
C. Lelius, ſapientes fuerunt ; ne illi quidem ſeptem : 


ſed ex mediorum eſſiciorum frequentia ſimilitudinem 
guandam gerebant, ſpeciemque ſapientum. De Offic. 


1. 3. c. 4. Again, in his Lælius, ſpeaking of the 
fame conſummate MWiſdom, he calls it, Sapientia rm 
| adbuc mpeg nemo Fo TO” 


80 too Quintilan. Qued ff defuit his viris ſunma. 


virtus, fic querentibus, an oratores fuerint, reſpondebo, 


quo modo Stoici, fi interrogentur, an SAPIENS, Zeno, = 
an Cleanthes, an Chry/ippus, reſpondeant ; magnos qui- 


dem illos ac  venerabiles 3 z ron tamen id, quod natura ha- 


1 A minis 
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NOTES on TararTise the Third. 


minis ſummam habet, conſecutos. Inſt. Orat. 1. 12. c. f. 
P- 721, 722, Edit. Caper. 


So likewiſe Seneca: Scis, quem nunc bonum virum 
dicam Hujus ſecundæ note. Nam ille alter for- 
440 e, tunquam Phœmix, Jemel anno guingente/m mo naſci- 


tur. Fpiſt. 42. 


N LXIII p. 219 — I MIGHT INFORM You 

OF THE NATURAL PRE-EMINENCF, AND HIGH 
Rank OF $PECIF1C IDEAS.) See Cicero in bis 
Orator, near the Beginning. Sed ego fic flutus, nihil 
eſſe in ullo genere tam pulchrum, quo non, Sc. Sc. See 


alſo the Verſes of Bialbius before Cited, Note XVII. 
1 494. | 


NoTe LXIV. p. 220, 221. AN EXEMPLAR ob 
IMITATION, WHICH THO'“ NONE WE THINK 
CAN EQUAL}; YET ALL AT LEAST MAY FOL- 
LOW———aAN EXEMPLAR, Sc.] Seneca gives it as à 
general Confeſſion of the greate/? Philoſophers, that 
the Doctrine they taught, was not quemadmodum ji 
 vViverent, fed quemadmodum vivendum eſſet. De vita 
beatd, c. 18. 


THERE appears indeed to be ONE COMMON 
REASONING with reſpect to all MopELs, ExEM- 
PLARS, STANDARDS, CORRECToORs, whatever we 
call them, and whatever the Subjefs, which they 
are deſtined to adjuſt. According to this Reaſoning, 
if a Standard be % perfect than the Subject to be 
adjuſted, ſuch Adjuſting (if it may be fo called, be⸗ 
comes a Detriment, If it be but equally perfect, then 

| : SEE is 


NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 


is the Adjuſting ſuperfluous, It remains therefore 
that it muſt be more perfect, aud that to any Tran- 
ſcendence, any Accuracy conceivable. For ſuppcſe a 
Standard as h:ghly accurate, as can be imagined. If 


the Subjects to be adjuſted have a Nature ſurtabie, 
then will they arrive, by ſuch Standard, to a degree ef 


Perfection, which thro' a Standard 4% accurate they 


could never poſſibly attain. On the contrary, if the 


Subjects be not / far capable, the Accuracy of the 
Standard will never be a hindrance, why they ſhould 
not , as 20 ſect, as their Nature will admit. 


I ems to have dees from ſome Kad of 
this kind, that the Steics adorned their © g, or 
per feet Charadter, with Attributes ſo far ſuperior to 
ordinary Humanity. Ext e 29.81 5, kee dmgοαν- 


dens, & Guld uns, p2xapt>, rug — L 
he was fortunate , *twas he bas ab:ve want; *twas he 


was ſeif- ſufficient, and happy, and perfect. Plutarch. 
Js 1008. B. See Note LXII. 


Sou Philiopbers have gone fo far, as not to reſt. 
ſatisfied with the n perfect Idea of Humanity, but 


to ſubſtitute for our Eempliar, even the ſupreme 
Being, (50D HIMSELF. Thus PLATo0,in his Thewtetus, 


makes the great Object of our endeavours, to be 


2 / .: _- * * . . 
0pk0 tris Tw Jew xaxla To duwalov, the becoming like to 


Gop, as far as in our power, He immediately ex- 


Plains, what this reſemblance is. OA is di, d- 
NO 0 901 ur Oęo vrt e 0 0. J 25 the Be- 
coming ju/? and holy, along with Wiſdom or Prudence. 
Plat. tom. I. p. 176. Edit. Serrani. See this Sentiment 
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explained by 1 in V. Voces Por th 55 See 15 


alſo e $ n L. 10. C. 8. p- 465. 
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340 NOTES on TrEATISE the Third. 


| THE Goſpel appears to ſavour the ſame Hypotheſu. 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in Heaven is perfect. Matt. v. 48 


Wuar has been above ſaid, will be, it is hoped, 
a ſufficient Apology for the Tranſcendence of the Cha- 
racter deſcribed in the lags. 


NorTE LXV. p- 221. Taz PRoFIcienCY or 
SOCRATES—WAS SUFFICENT TO CONVINCE US— 
THAT SOME PROGRESS, Sc.] See Divg. Laert. 

. 7. c. 91. p. 420. T reangeov 9 To vraperi: elt 
11 apeny=r0 eric hai t 1 | WpoxeTY 188 wees Tonfa rm, 


29 Aya, Tr. 55 


N 71 LXVI. 5 „ Bid—Nor WAs THE "Print; 
AS USUAL, . ONLY TO THE FIRST; 
"BUT ALL, WHO RUN, MIGHT DEPEND UPON A 
RE wARD, HAVING, &c.] Verum ut tranſeundi ſpes 
non fit, magna tamen eſt dignitas ſubſequendi. Quinct. 
Inſt. I. 12. c. 11. p. 760. Exrgo itaque a me, non ut 
oßptimis par im, ſed ut malis melior. Senec. de Vitk 
; beata, c. 17. Oude Yap MIA irc,, 3g has 21 
aj T8 s c 205 Kpoio@”, 25 vhs. 8 c 
Ins xlnoews* S a&mAWS GAS 750g rug kg, Jia | 
Tv GT YVEOW Ty Gp A Ob. For neither 
ſball I be Milo, and yet J neglect not my Body; nor 
Fas and yet I neglect not my Eſtate; nor in general 
do we deſiſt from the proper Care of any thing, thro" 
© Deſpair of arriving at that which is ſupreme. Arr. 


_ "pit. 1. . c. 2. See alſo Horat. Epiſt. 1. l. I, 
4; '28, Sc. 
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NOTES on TzraTise the Third. 


Norte LXVII. p. 225.— THIS WHOLE UN- 
VERSE——1$ ONE CITY Ok COMMON WEALTH—] 
O zoou@ 278 pak T Alg tri——Arr. Epict. l. 3. 


c. 24. p- 486. This was a Stoic Doctrine, of which. 


Epictetus and the Emperor Marcus make perpetual 
mention. See of the laſt, J. 12. . . 36. 


So Cicero, Univerſus hic mundus una civitas com- 
munis Deorum atque hominum exiſtumandus. De Legg. 


I. 1. c. 7. p· 29. See De Fin. |. 3. c. 19. 22s Not, 


Deor. I. 2. c. 62. 


71 LXVII. p- 227. 
TRULY WISE, QUITTING THE STUDY or PAR- 
' TICULARS, Sc.] The Platonic, conſidering OCI- 
ENCE as ſomething aſcertained, definite, and Ready, 


 _ would admit nothing to be its Oje#, which was 

vague, infinite, and paſſive, For this reaſon they 
excluded all INDIVIDUALS, or OBJECTS OF SENSE, _ 
and (as Ammonius expreſſes it,) raiſed themſelves, in 


their Contemplations, from Beings particular to Be- 
ings univerſal, and which as ſuch, from their own 


Nature, were eternal and definite. I he whole Paſ- 


| fage is worth tranſcribing. Elena ors 1 QrauooDin, 


; 0 7 ay » © of 3 --#-: 7 / FT 
YVwois D&viwv 70 oulwv 7 vic kg. ECntyoa 8 08 


" 8 / 2 / 7 | 1 5 7 . 
PrroooPo, ru av TpoTOv yiverl 2 TWV Cul wy ETSY, pron 
\.. 9 333 . * "of \ \ v. 
11% 79 ere £WEWwy 7 la (£005 YEVNT& * Obapla | 
Vilas ir. d g Cmapery 1 d kr, didlaiſe 6 wirt- 
O, ETL Os 9 | Hip; N Ot t AN XOtele * WEME® 
. nd BS. \ \ , ( WES, — | 
EX Tprvwy £56 yVWErs (70 Yap Ywfov GAH bro 18 


Vdc WreinapCaviolast to d annigev ameginnnle) 


» / e C SE \ OY 
am yay ov Faulss amo TWV | tend eri T Na, 


aida J ila xa wert acta. Qs af Onow 0 Tatu, 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 


5 REY 5 \ 8 , 8 5 

; Erig pn tonal, Wapx To tis ET1i5&0v Ys Ko 0pov. 

| \ / 4 - | / 1 * I | 
TWO bel gent cnn TWY WPAYjaAQTWY* TETO 98 wege He ba 
di Tu tus rd nabo)s avxdpoprce Ammonius in his 


P reface to rpm s Iſagege, p. 14. Edit. 8vo. 


Con SONANT to this, we jean it was the Advice 


of Plato, with reſpe& to the Pr egreſs of our Specu- 
lations and Inquiries, when we proceed Synthctically, 


that is to ſay, from fir Principles downwards, that 


we ſhould deſcend from thoſe higher Genera, which in- 
dude many ſubordinate Species, down to the loweſt Rank 


of Species, theſe which include only Individuals, But 
here it was his Opinion, that our Inguiries ſhiuld flop, 
and, as to Individuals, let th-m whoily alone; becauſe 
T theſe there could not ref 50 be any Science. Aid 


Pex e 707 bid aAlcl run & * 1 eric Ar- alas 


WagreAcusls 0 1; Ad T Taveobar——ra d. c. Greg 


Orouw t sv, A ; Of yep &v Toles YereoVas Er irie hw. 


Porpbyr. Iſagogy Co 2. 


Socn was the Method of ancient Philoſophy. The 
Faſhion at preſent appears to be ſomewhat altered, 
and the Buſineſs of Philoſophers to be little elſe, than 
the collecting from every Quarter, into voluminous 
Records, an infinite Number of /en/ible, particular, 


and uncounected Facts, the chief Effect of which is to 


excite our Admiration. So that if that well-known 
Saying of Antiquity be true, it was onder which in- 


duced Men firfl to phileſophizc, we may ſay that Phi- 


lolophy now ends, waence originally it began. 


NorE LXIX. p. 228. A FacuLTy, WHICH 
RECOGNIZING BOTH jTSELF, AND ALL THINGS 


ELSE, BECOMES A CANON, A CORRECTOR, AND | , 


A DTANDARD UNIVERSAL] | See belore, p. 162, 


NOTES on TREATSE Zhe Third 334 


In Epifetus, 1. 1. c. 1. p. 6. the all deen 
or reaſoning Power, is called the Power n 0 awiny 
| Neuß vc, 2 7 &XAG Wavla $0 Marcus TG uz ris 
Aog1xns los: £xuliy © 00%, £2u]ny 0124Vpoi, &c. The 
Properties of the reaſoning Soul are, it beholdeth itſelf; 
it formeth itſelf, &c. I. 11.C. 1. So again Epicketus, 
orte fav Ts 08%) »% GKzew, % un Ala UA avis 
Ts Cn,  TWv GWwpyuV Whos de, bre XopTuy 
Eye, untp Jos, undd shi EUNGrirt To Jeg. At- 
Urngo © Jr ANA ti oor didnt vpeirlov amoulu vdr, 
285 xn Her uro, T0 do Cov, 70 71 El 
| EGF M οιj,˖j-. For ſeeing, for hearing, and indeed 
Vor Life iiſelf, and the various Means which co-operate 
10 its Support; for the Fruits of the Earth, for Wine 
and Oil, for all theſe things be thankful to God : yet be 
_ mindful that he hath given thee ſomething elſe, WHICH 
1s BETTER THAN ALL THESE; ſomething which is 


to uſe them, to prove them, to compute the Halue of : 
each, Arr, Epi I. 2 c. 23. p. 321. 


Nors LXX. p. 228.— Tuar MasTER- 
SCIENCE, OF WHAT THEY ARE, WHERE THEY 
ARE, AND THE END To WHICH, S.] See Arr. 


Rpict. I. 2. c 24. p- 337. — See alto 1. 1. c. 6. p. 36. 
and Pen Sahr. 3. v. bb. 


Nor LXXI. Ibid.- Lb NEVER WRETCH= 
EDLY DEGRADE THEMSELVES INTO NATURES 
ro THEM SUBORDINATE.] See Arr. Epics. I. 1. 
"A 3. P- 21. Al Taurnw 71 Guονννν,Xů, 0 A G - 
KALVAUTESS Aris 940101 nils, rice % ü ISO 
© Baabiger 0 &. Aluc u, uh x Sneuges 
Srrqzegor” 01 Aging 0 nu @AWTERES, & c. Thr this 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third, 
Afinity (he means our Affinity to the Body, or baſer 
Part) ſome of us, degenerating, become like Walver, 
faitblejs, and treacherous, and miſchievous; others, like 
Lions, fierce, and ſavage, and wild ; but the greater Part 
turn Foxes, little, fraudulent, wretched Animals. Cum 
autem duobus modis, id eſt, aut vi aut fraude fiat in- 
juria; fraus, quaſi vulpeculæ, vis, leonis videtur. Cic. 
de Offic. I. 1. c. 19. See allo Arr. Epict. 1. 2. 9. 
p. 210. In our own Language we ſeem to allude 
to this Degeneracy of Human Nature, when we call 
Mens by way of reproach, Sheepiſh, e Heg- 


| 2 5  Ravenous, &c. 


Nor LXXII. p. 229.— THAT REASON, OF 
WHICH OUR OWN is BUT A PARTICLE, OR 
SPARK, Se * ox 45 drug kl ade 
% TuvaPeic TW 83 ATE ATE fle Lg, My d- 
ache. — 7. Epis. be 14+ p. 81.— dai- 
de, Ov kA Wporarm 2, H, 0 Zevs dont, 
arécfacha zorg. 2 Je iow 6 kx vas 2 ny. 
Mar. Ant. l. 5. 1. 27. Humanus autem animus, de- 
cerptus ex mente divind, cum nullo alio niſi cum ipſo Deo 
fi 1 hac fas eft diftu) e poteſi. Tuſe. uy. . 5. 


Cs 13. P· 377 - 


Nor E LXXIII. Ibid.——FiT ACTORS IN THAT 
GENERAL DRAMA, WHERE THOU HAST AI- 
LOTTED EVERY BEING, GREAT AND SMALL, 


ITs PROPER PART, &.] See before p. 210. and 
Note LIII. See alſo Arr.. Epi. J. 3. c. 22. p. 444— 


17 


Ev 5e s kl dvacai, Sc. The Paſſage is ſublime 
and I greats but too long to be here inſerted, 


NoTs 
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NorE LXXIV. p. 230.—ENABIE us To CURB 


DEsIRE, c. ENABLE Us EVEN TO suspENp 


IT, Sc. Be oUR FIRST WoRK To HavE 


ESCAPED, Sc.] AmTogge wort wavlandow oeigtos, 


d wort h tb ge. Abſtain for a time from 


| Defire altogether, that in time thou may)! be able to 
dieſire rationally, Arr. Epict. l. 3. c. 13. p. 414. 


Again the ſame Author—Znjegov—opte: don t 
g,, kA t. Wpos d rd W0auptl ite 


are in my power, I. 4. c. 4. p. 588. See alſo Enchir. 
c. 2. and Charad. V. III. p. 202. Plat. Gorg. p. 505. 


5. Tom I. Edit. Serr. weg * N“ r? 
; Hoxacr ſeems alſo to have alluded to this Doftrine: - 


Virtus , vitium fugeres ; & fopientia prima, 5 
= Stultitia caruiſe— —Epiſt. I, I. I. V. echo 


'Nors IXXV. ate NOT OUR Love. 
THERE STOP, WHERE IT FIRST BEGINS, BUT 
INSENSIBLY CONDUCT IT, &c.] Sce Plat. Hp. 
p- 210. tom. 3- Edit. Serrani. At Pa%, On, 70 


ops iovre E vr 0 opaſjuc, Axial, &c. 


NorzE LXXVI. Bid Nor THAT LITTLE 
CASUAL Spor, WHERE, Sc.] See Arrian. Epi, 


I, 1. c. 9. p. 51. Socrates quidem, cum rogaretur, cu 


jatem ſe eſe diceret, Mundanum, inguit : totius enim 
mundi ſe incolam & 61vem / arbitrabatur. Tue. Diſp. 


Ls: c. 37. P. 427. 


No rx LXXVI. p · 231.— Tagen us FACH 
70 REC HIMSELF, BUT AS A PART or 
THIS - 


To day 
my Faculty of Deſire 1 have not uſed at all; my Aver- 
fron I have empleyed with reſpect only to things, which 
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| fhauld we conceive with reſpect to ourſelues.— 


NOTES on TREAT ISE the Third. 


| | . 7 | %.0qO 
THIS GREAT WHOLE; a PART, Sc.] Tus 8 


| Afyeras Twy reg r xala Dow, & O. In what 


Senſe then (ſays the Philoſopher, fince all is referable 


to one univerſal Providence) are ſome things called 


agreeable to our Nature, and others the contrary? The 
Anſwer is, They are ſo called, by confi dering ourſelves as 


” detached, and fjeparate from the Whole, For thus may 
1 fay of the Foot, when conſidered ſo apart, that it is 


egrecable to its Nature, ta be clean and free from Filth. 


Put if we conſia er it as a Foot, that is, as ſomething not 
detached, but the Member of a Body, it will behaove it 


both to paſs into the Dirt, and to trample upon Thorns, 


and even upon occaſion to be lopped off for ibe Preſer- 
vation of ihe IVhole, Mere not this the caſe, it would 
be no longer @ Host. Something therefore of this kind 
Il hat 
art thu? 4 Man. If thou conf? der thy Being as 
fomething ſeparate and detached, it is agreeable t9 


thy Nature, in this View of Independence, to live 
to extreme Age, to be rich, to be healthy. But if 

thou conſider thyſelf as a Man, and as the Member of a 
certain Whale; for the Jake of that Whole, it wil! 
 pecaſumally behoove thee, at one while to be Y'/ ly nn 
another while to ſail and riſque the Perils of Naviga- 


tion, at anatber while to be in want, and at laſt to die 


perhaps before thy time. Why therefore daft thru bear 


 thaje Events impatienily? Knoweft thou not, that after 
the ſame manner as the Foot ceaſeth to be a Foot, ſo def? 


thou to ceaſe to be longer a b Arr. Priel T3 
c. 5 55 191. | 


| Norz LXXVIII. p. 231.—Ix as MUCH As 


: inen Sc.] Mexgis av nde pact f rd ks, 
cel rn puer K, Wpog To \ roſgalven Tay x 


Pere 
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peu · GuTog 74g Ih 0 Jess ro TxAtTINGv d- 
noev* k 0: ye au, ors vooetv- La nabcipaprat 10%, 
8 1 av in ure 9 p o wg, t Opera 
Ie, pac av E To nh. Arr. Epic. l. 2. 
c. 6. p. 195. It appears that the above Sentiment 
was of Chry/ippus. In the tenth Chapter of the ſame 


Bool we have it repeated, tho' in Words ſomewhat 
different. AtaTZTo xaxAws AfyEOWw 04 DrhonoPot, ors, 


& c. 80 Seneca Quicquid acciderit, fic ferre, quaſi 
ibi volueris accidere, Debuiſſes enim velle, i ſciſſes 


omnia ex decreto Dei ſieri. Nat. Quæſt. iii. in Præfat. 


Norte LXXIX. p. 232.—THAT WE MAY 


KNOW NO OTHER WILL, THAN THINE ALONE, 
AND THAT THE HARMONY OF OUR PARTICU-_ 
LAR MINDS WITH THY UNIVERSAL, Se. — 


Eva d' uro 1 T Tz dd aiſtr S g 0 k 


5 Pix, Gray Wa varia xala Tyv cupPuviay Ts 
wf t JauporT” wpos THY Ts OA dromnls Gran 
ow. The Virtue of a happy man, and the Felicity 


of Life is this, when all things are tranſacted in 


Harmony of a Man's Genius, with the Will of Him, 


who adminiflers the hole, Diog. Laert. I. 7. c. 88. 
p. 418. This is what Epictetus calls TV urs CLAr- 
cn TUvalppooayt Tois yivopuivois, to attune or harmonize 
one's Mind to the things, which Wee Diff. 1. 2. 
c. 14. P 242. 


Nor LXXX. Ibid. Yor SINCE To 5 


THIS HEIGHT—1S BUT BARELY POSSIBLE, Sc.] 
See before, page 21 55 &c. See alſo Notes LX. and 
: LXII. e „„ 


"Nor IXI. p- 233. —Socn AS TO TRAN S- 


FRM US INTO SAVAGE BEASTS of PREY, SUL- 
LEN, &c.] See before, Note LXXI. Norx 
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Marcus 


| 238 10 Tae 1. 5. [. 32. 
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Nor LXXXII. p. 23% THAT AIM ATI NG 


Wis pou, WHICH PERVADES, AND RULES THE 
WHOLE, &c. Fo This Power is called by: the Emperor | 


ro gi 116 80425 dm Nn, * 5 


Ks LXXXIIl. 11 n aT Magic Di- 


| Fo |: JS , +. .P — 2 
VINE, WHICH, Eu] ——z T0-N,4T{40% Qu T8. At0y= 


| G 0 10 Morgen, % TA0X lauf xia, 05 Auaha, 
| ws Popbog©>, + ect im yovi_als. TWy G. My K- 


Abb ＋¹ &v avla ria TST2, 8 Stig, Oaild gu. 


ο⁰ Thy Wavluy WHYHY . . Ant; 1. 8. 
* 36. See alſo 1. 4. ſ. 44-1. 3. ſ. 2. "Qorep Yap 
di N ẽU, (Hen) iTIypajpjpcla VEAOLN Ge, % 
al tavla wiv tg, O , Tw of gnw Au XA 
inc post bpou . drs Viguas d awlnv O auI rh 


x Xiay olg Pi G an Expnxvs 1 | Chryſip. and 


Plutarch. P- 1065. D. 


O93; TL 7555195 4 £p9/0V er! ſt os : Ia, Anus | 
Obre val label or Net vdr, dr El weile, 
IAI 000% pic 80% x ö oOttgnow & Go. 


8 3 | 5 * a 
AM OV »y T& WeITTa ETISACXL Gplic tat, 


ts eo 
Kal x00peiv TY ax00%* m A Oi cor Dine tow. - 
T | ef 5H as 
Qde ap ts fy aTavia cWvipoxas ioVNe xaxoiot, 
ef . , | | | » | | 
Nob” tva yiyueol a Tavluy Ayer ety ü. ford, Sl. 


Cleanthis Hymn: apud Stop. in Pop Phil v. 49, 5e. 


[Tus Reader will obſerve that the fourth of the 
above Verſes 1 is Ops by the Miſcel. Obſervationes 
s Crilica: 


NOTES, on Tararisr the Third. 


6 Vol. VII. from a e of Voſſius at 
. * 


a Norte LXXXIV. p. 234.—Wirn THESE MAT 
our MINDS BE UNCHANGEABLY TINGED, Sc.] 
—lr y=p vo ra ee 1 e Ant. 


N 


Nor LXXVV. Thid. — A RESERVE, 


Sc wel o rekalgigtoc. See Epict. Enchirid. c. 8 


M. Ant. I. 4. ſ. 1. I. 5. ſ. 20. Seneca tranſlates it cum 
en, See De Beneficits, 1. 4. f. 34. 3 


'Nore LXXXVI. Bid.——NzveR MISS WHAT 
WE WOULD OBTAIN, OR FALL-INTO THAT WHICH | 
E WOULD AVoID, &c.] Are opt ye pevoy arrorul- | 
n 3 ExxAivalla 8 1 2 I. 3• | 


Move LXXXVIL p. 235 ———Conpucr 18, 


Taov, Se. | 


| "Ave x , 6, @ Z 24, 0 05 7 „ verfeHbn, 
*Nrou Woh v __ 11. n 
Ns o 7 doxv O- I de ve wn YiAw, 
| Kans rache, 20e Frlo, Papas 5 


Chants in E pie. Ench. e. 52. 
5 Thus tranſlated by Seneca: : 


Due me, parens, celſigue domi natur poli, 
; yocumgue placuit: nulla unn. mera oft: 


Alen 8 
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NOTES on TREATISE the Third. 
Aaſum impiger, fac nolle : comitabor gemens, 

| Malujque patiar, quod bono licuit pati. 

| | 5 Epiſt. 107. 

NorE LXXXVIII. p. 236. IT 1s HABIT, RR- 

PLIED HE, IS ALL IN ALL. IT 1s PRACTICE 


AND Ex ERCISE, WHICH CAN ONLY, Cc. Sc. 
to the End of the Feen I WoAnng tx 

a Xpriey WaparKeu7G 25 ü Wo 7 Haland run. 
| Ti z e 9 rh uin r 4 eAlyuy 
| 281 zronabamn:; 3 


But (ſays one, with reſpect to 
the virtuous Character) there is need of much Pre- 


paration, of much Labour and Learning. And what ? 
 Doft thou expect it ſhould be poſſible (anſwers the 


Philoſopher) to obiain, by little Pains, the chieſeæſt 


GREATEST ART? Arr. Epidt. |. 1. c. 20. p. 111. 


AO bY: rab 4 viotlai, 20t Year e Ahrend. 


4h der RETRO WApATKEVATATY AL, My n k 


| wpoomndav t eh T% undes Tpoontovra. No robuſt and 
mighty Animal is complete at once; nor more is the brate 
and generous Man. It is neceſſary to undergo the ſe- 
wvereſt Exerciſe and Preparation, and not raſhly plunge 
into things, which are no way ſuitable, Ejuſd. 
Diſſert. I. x. c 2. p. 18. See alſo the ſame Author, 
I. 1. c. 15. p. 86. I. 2. c. 14. p. 243. Sed ut nec 


medici, nec imperatores, nec oratores, quamvis artis 
præcepta perceperint, quidguam magna laude dignum 


ſine uſu & exercitatione conſequs poſſunt : ſic officit 


conſervand: precepta traduntur illa quidem (ut facimus 
1%; ſed rei magnituda uſum quoque exerdtationemque 
deſiderat. Cic. de Offic. I. I. c. 18. 1 © 'HOIKH 


| E "EOOTE ręryivilal· | 70 * 0 3 
| Ethic, Nicom. . 2. c. I. 


Nors | 


NOTES on TarAr is the Third. 


NorE LXXXIX. p. 236. NoTHING 1s ro BE 


HAD GRATIS, Sc.] IIpojxx 29 yivtlai. Arr. Epict. 


1. 4. c. 10. p. 653. The fame Sentiment is often re- 


peated by the ſame Author. 


NorrE XC. p. 241. We ARE ALL Co- 


VERNED BY INTEREST, c] See of the Dialogue, 


P- 212, 246. See alſo Notes 1 LVI. and XC. 


1 Norz XCI. p. 243.— —IT 18 4 Suvart 
Hovust——Kamrvc; sgi 0 M. Ant: l. 5. 
C. 49. See Arr. Epict. I. 1. c. 25. p. 129. | 


NoTE XCII. 1bid. Is a sociAL INTEREST, Sc. ] 
As the SToICs, above all Philoſophers, oppoſed a 
lazy inactive Life, ſo they were perpetually recom- 
mending a proper regard to the Public, and encou- 


_ raging the Practice of every ſocial Duty. And tho? 
they made the original Spring of every particular 
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Man's Action, to be Sel/-/zve, and the proſpect of 


private Intergſt; yet fo intimately united did they 
eſteem this private Intereſt with the public, that they 


held it inpoſſible to promote the former, and not at 
the ſame time promote the latter. Toiaulyv vom 
1 Ne Cog Kale i, wa n TWV 191 AY 0- 
Ov duvylar rox & £4 61 ri £15 T9 Nö e, 
w polen. öde bunt. Gasen yivel as, 10 
wala duls Te Wolter. God bath fo framed the Na- 


ture of the rational Animal, that it ſhauld not be able to 


obtain any private Goods, if it contribute not withal ſome- 


thing pre fitable to the Community. Thus is there no longer 
auy thing UNSOCIAL, IN DOING ALL THINGS FOR 


THE SAKE OF SELF, Arr. Ep. l 1. c. 19. p. 106. 
Tus 
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NOTES on TREATISE the J. hird. 


Tun Peripatetic Doctrine was much the fame 


Idi 0 aprnAupivey Wpos TO KHAO, 36 d % 
1 * 7 a 0: + N 
EEο T% νννιNννi Wparieivys Nun T Ov Wai kan 
N Sov] \ 10. 2 2 \ / | . 3 0 
rc cr, Y Ie Earw TH fhfYyIS% TWY GY GNWW, 


» « 3 N wo iS 7 t / * . "® 5 \ 4 
art n dre ron rw üs WSE TOY patv ayalous dt; 

, * 5 * 3 » / . * 
Qiaaurov eivas' ty Yup aUTOS GVNCETAS TH KONG 


Dod rl, 0 rug anus whaAvwen., Were all to aim 


Jointly at the fair Principle of Honour, and ever ſtrive 
to att what is faireſi and maſt laudable, there would 
be to every one in common whatever was wanting, and to 


each Man in particular of all Goods the greateſt, if Vir- 
tue deſerve juſily to be ſo eſteemed. So that the good Man 


is neceſſarily a FRIEND to SELF : For by doing what 


is laudable, he will always himſelf be profited, as well 
ads at the ſame time be beneficial to others. 5 Ni- 
com. J. 9. c. 8. | | 


" Nors LOU 5. 00m $400; wie Bone. 


AND JUSTICE ARE M INTERESTs, Sc.] Thus 
Cicero, after having ſuppoſed a ſocial common Intere/t 
to be the natural Intereſt of Man; ſubjoins imme- 

diately 


— Dad ſi ita eft, una continemur omnes & ca- 
dem lege naturæ. Iague ipſum ſi ita eſt, certe violare 
alterum lege nature prohibemur. De Offic. I. 3. C. 6. 


| Nore XCIV. Ibid. ——Wrrrour. some Pon- 
TION OF WHICH NOT EVEN THIEVES, Sc. 
Cujus (ſe. Fuſtitie) tanta vis ęſt, ut ne illi quidem, 


qui maleficio & ſcelere paſcuntur, peſſint ſine ulla par- 


ticula juſtitiæ vivere. Nam qui eorum cuipiam, qui 


una latrocinantur, furatur aliguid aut eripit, is ſbi ne 
in latrocinio gad relinquit lieum. lie autem gui 


archi- 5 


NOTES on Trae tie Third. 


archipirata dicitur, niſi ægquabiliter prædam, c. | De 
Okt. 1. 2. c. 11. 


AN £540 5 doin; Pure; 8 Yong 16 ora, 


tives 1 low 0 r | dit, 9 wv i5w 7 xomuvic. Ori Ls 7 
as 
70 Ox aov en 1 5 9 7 ai nl TW 


adi dl rp tr ti don bie. L701 Of 0% 08 Angai* ole 
n pee @AAHAYS Rei,, brd du ννν⁰ cg al vg 
| wpos 4e. Aid TE 7 To {41 W Nhe G- 
N, 0 91 ro 4 Vrideobau 70 dic To Tipe To 

. #peiTloy Joxey, 70 TO T% ; ovſxeprva OR 70 91 
v Bonbet Tois d heregiν , d rar N Whos . 
Aug auloic xowwnin Sue e Wav Teailion irs Bc 
&dI1xz0% Towowe I 35 neceſſary, SOCIETY being natu- 


ral, that JusticE ſhould be natural alſo, by which 
Society ex ifts. For that Fuſtice holds Society together, 
is evident in thoſe, who appear of all the moſt unjuſt, 
\ ſuch I mean as Robbers or Banditti, whoſe Society 
with each other is preſerved by their Juſtice ta each 
other. For by not aſpiring to any unequal Shares, and 


by never falſifying, and by ſubmitting to what appears 
expedient, and by juſtly guarding the Booty amaſſed to- 
gether, and by afſiſiing their weaker Companions, by 
theſe things it it, that their Society ſub}, Ae the contrary 


10 all which they do by thoſe, whom they injure. r 


Aphrod. Ti ox. p. 156. Edit. Ald. See alſo 
| Plat. de 588 1. 1. p. 351. tom. 11. Edit Serrani. 


NorTE XCV., p. 245. WHAT THEN HAVE x 


To Do, BUT To ENLARGE Virtue IN To PigETY? 


Nor oxLY HoNouR, Sc. 


A ALL 
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ALL manner of Fits: which any way affect a 
Man, ariſe either from within himſelf, or from 


| Cauſes independent. In the former caſe, he main- 

_ tains an ave Part; in the latter, a paſſive, The 
active Part of his Character ſeems chiefly to be the 
Care of ViRTvE, for it is Virtue which teaches us 
What we are to ad or do; the paſſive Part ſeems to 
belong more immediately to PIET x, becauſe by this 
wee are enabled to reſign and acquieſce,, and bear with 


a manly Calmneſs whatever befals us. As there- 
fore we are framed by Nature both to act and to 


_ ſuffer, and are placed in a Univerſe, where we are 


n perpetually compelled to both; neither Virtue nor 


 poptvoy tio 


Piety is of itſelf fufficient, but to paſs becomingly 


thro” Life, We ſhould participate of each, 


Svcn appears to have bai the Sealant of the 


wile and good Enpero.——dniun JU Eaulov, Sian 
| n patv £45 rd vo" gauſs k lvef yelatva, w N Tos d- 


Abe G ,ν,]², Th rd wAwW Pveu. Ti d' bet vic, 
I 7 dropiſchilai wege! als, n Toape x. avid, 8d" ts 


* Bandar doo T1016 agen ales gucclo- 


pa yas TO Vu Wpaoromevery, x3 O To vuv Ae 


He (the perfect Man) commits him- 
felf wholly to JusTICE, and the UNIVERSAL Na- 


"TURE; TO JUSTICE, as to thoſe things which are 
done by himſelf ; and in all other Events, to the Na- 
' TURE OF THE WHoLE. What any one will ſay, 


or think about him, or att againſt him, he doth not ſo 
much as take into con/ideration 53 contented and abun- 


dantiy ſatisfied with theſe two things, himſelf To po 
JVSTLY what - is at this Mani doing, and to Ar- 


PROVE | 


NOTES en TaxATISE the Third, 
PROVE and LOVE, what 1 is at this Mant alletted him. 
M. Anton. 1. 10. ſ. 11. IIaila ix, © 4 di 

| Woods bun enbeiv, non 2K duyvarai, £av en 2 
5 @bovng* TsTo dt i54vg tv Wav To wet hör val ιαfe, 

1 To H ene Th Wp, „ To Wagon faouey 


Artohbyns wo OTIOTHTA ») AIKALOZTNHN · 
cc U Av, ive Pidg To d oHHCαHνi' g ap avlo n 


Purrs Pepe, gel rurg ! dj, d, iv FAgvVepurs 2 
: Xweis ufer Ae TE r ann, 0 Toa! Tons FR 


| ala, vomo wy nal 1 thoſe things, at which 
thou wiſhe/l to arrive by a road round about, thou 


mayſt inſtantly poſſeſs, if thou doſi not grudge them 10 


thyſelf z that is to Jay, in other words, if every thing 
paſt thou intirely quit, if the future thou truſt ta Pro- 


didence, and the preſent alone thou adjuſt according to 

PiETY and JUSTICE : according to Piety, that ſo thau 
mayſt approve, and love what is allotted, (for whatever 
it be, it was Nature brought it to thee, and thee to it; ac- 


cording co Fuſtice, that ſo thou mayſt generouſly and with 
out diſguiſe both ſpeak the Truth, and aft what is conſa- 


nuant to [the general] Law, and os real Value of things. 
M. Ant. I. 12. c. 1. See alſo l. 7. c. 54. and Plato 


Gorgias, p. 507. Tom, 1. Edit. Ser. 2 py oye 


Pp. X . T. As 


Norz N vl. p. 245. — 


ven tage Bro Ne, ds, & c. To be inſiruded 


that 1s to ſay, to learn fo to will all things, as in fadt | 


they happen. And how do they happen? As He, who 


ordains them, hath ordained. Now he hath ordained 
that there ſens be Summer and JWinter, and Plenty 
A S | an 


I HAvE AN INTE- 
REST WHICH MAY EXIST, WITHOUT ALTER- 
ING THE PLAN or PROVIDENCE; WITHOUT 
MENDING, &c.] Ilaidebiobou——relics 70 coo 
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com. I. 1. c. 12. ub. fin. 


NOTES on TREATSE the Third, 


and Famine, and Virtue and Vice, and all manner of 
Contrarieties, ſor the Harmony of the Whole ; and to 
each of us hath He given a Body, and its Members, 

and a Fortune, and certain Affacrates, Mindful there- 


fore of this Order, ought we 10 come for Inſtruttion, 
not indeed how toe may alter what is already eſtabliſhed, 


(For that neither is permitted us, nor would it be better 
ſo 10 be ;) but how, while things continue around us, 
juſt as they ars, and as is their Nature, we may till 
preſerve our 1 in harmony with all that happens. 


Arr. ! 1. c. 12. p. 74. 


Nor XCVII. p. 246. WHO woULD BE UN- 
HAPPY? Who WOULD Nor, IF HE KNEW 


How, ENJOY ONE PERPETUAL FELICITY, &c.] 
—r&s (ſe. tuIaiporiac) ye xd rd ATE Wan 


Tis Wale wparlopeve It is for the ſake of Happineſs, 
we all of us do all other things whatever, Ethic. Ni- 
See before, of the Dia- 
logue pages 212, 241. and Notes LVI and XCII. Plat. 
Protag. 5 35% T. 1. Ed. Serr. 


Norz XCVII. Did. Ir 1T HAPPEN To 
BE ERRONEOUS, IT Is A GRATEFUL ERROR, 


WHICH I CHERISH, &c.] EI dt: SE rn mwe 


„N — / Wo. 5 * 3 7 1 „ 3 
ehe! fabi re ee ee, 8d £51 70s 


Vat, 110 Lr DA 11 PLUCK! Tov, 2 ns | 
. DNN sv 0 rap xs Gidboto hal. Were a 2 


Man to be deceived, in having learnt concerning Ex- 


_ ternals, that all beyond our Power was to us as nothing 
J, for my own part, would defire a Deceit, which would 


enable me fer the future to live tranquil and undi 


ſiurbed. Arr. + pick. 1. 1. c. 4-P- 27. 


Norte 


NOT ES on TREATISE the Third. 


NoTe XCIX. p. 247,———WHEN WE ARE 
ONCE, SAID HE, WELL HABITUATED TO. THIS 
MORAL OCIENCE, THEN LoGIC AND P- 


 SICS BECOME TWO PROFITABLE ADJUNCTS, Sc. 
Ad eaſque virtutes, de guibus diſputatum eft, Dialecti- 
cam ctiam adjungunt & Phyſicam, eaſque ambas vir- 
tutum nomine adpellant : alteram, quod habeat ratio- 


nem ne cui falſo adſentiamur, neue, Sc. Cic. de Fin. 


THE THREEFOLD Divislon of PHILOSoPHY 


into Ethics, Phyſics, and Logic, was commonly re- 


_ ceived by moſt Sets of Philoſophers. See Laert. I. 7. 
c. 39. See alſo Cicero in his Treatiſe de Legibus, I. 1. 
C. 23. and in his Academics, I. I. c. 5. Fuit ergo jam 


accepta a Platone philsſaphandi ratio triplex, 8 c. Plu- 
NONE: de 2 Philoſ. p· 874. = 


| 2 ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


5 HE following Notes, chiefly taten 
From Greek Manuſcripts, are added 
partly to explain, partly to give the Reader 
4 Specimen of certain Works, valuable for 
their R arity, as well as for their Merit. 
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P 54.— Tat NECESSARY ARTS SEEM 4 


| TO HAVE BEEN PRIOR, &c.] 


THE following Extract from a Manuſcript of Phi- 


leponus may help to ſhew the comparative Priority of 


Arts and Sciences, by ſhewing (according to this Au- 


thor) the order of their Revival in a new formed So- 


ciety. Such Society he ſuppoſes to have ariſen from 


ſcattered Individuals again aſſembling themſelves, after 


former Societies had by various incidents of War, Fa- 


mine, Inundation, and the like, been 1 and 


e 


Ha VING hoes of the Effects of Dencaliov 8 Flood, 


he proceeds as follows——Obros 3 Sy 08 vgl p harrts, 


un Nuilts öhen Ar vtech, emrevouv UT. pal Ac 14 


pos Nb, oiov To anew Ei xas eros, N To c 

ee, 1 r roi ro d © EXAAET AV UD TO6&UTHV fi- 
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ITnzsr therefore, that wer thus If not having, 
whence they could ſupport - themſelves, began thro ne- 
ceſſity to contrive things relative to immediate Want, 
fuch as the grinding of Cern by Mills, or the ſowing 
oh or mt. e if like kind; and W/W, Contrivance, 


af- 
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diſcovering what was conducive to the Neceſſaries of 


Life, they called Wiſdom, and bim a 2 Wiſe — wha | 


had been the Contriver. | 


lin , they contrived Am he Hemer ſays) 
By Precepts of Minerva 


that is, not only thoſe Arts, bas flop at the Nea ty 


of Life, but thoſe alſo that advance as far as the Fair 


and Elegant; and this too they called yen, © and the 


Inventor a ye A. en the Poet: 


: : e Work 
. was a „ Artif fram'd, his Wiſdom taught 
By Precepts of Minerva 


The laſt Words are added, becauſe, from the Tran ſcen- 
dence of the Inventions, they —— ala cantriuance to 


5 Divinity. 


Acain, they turned a This to Matters Political, 


and feund out Laws, and the ſeveral things that can- 


- fitute Cities, or civil Communities; and this Con- 


trivance in its turn they called Wiſdom, and of this fort 


were thoſe celebrated Seven Wiſe Men, the Inventors of 
certain Virtues Political. 


AFTER this fill 8 in a road; they pro- 
teeded to corporeal Subſlances, and to Nature, their H. 


cient Cauſe; and this Speculation, by a mare ſpecific Name, 


they calied Natural Speculation, and theſe Perſons _ iſe | 


who prague ſuch Inquiries. 


LasT of all, they attained even 10 Beings divine, 
ſupr amundere, e e ed ; and the 


Knaws- 
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Knowledge of theſe they named THE MOST EXCELLENT 
W1spom. | 


APE v- G5 on this! important Paſſage may > 
not perhaps be 1 Improper. 


-Ovn Guſt Oberaden is, that tho' we give it from 


Philoponus, yet is it by him (as he informs us) taken 


from a Work of Ari/locles, an antient Peripatetic, 


intitled, IIe! O1XoooÞiag, Concerning Philoſophy. Some | 
indeed have conjectured that for Ari/ocles we ought to 


read Ariſtoteles, becauſe the laſt publiſhed a Work un- 


der this Title, which he quotes himſelf in his Treatiſe, 
De Anima, Be this as it may, the Extract itſelf is 


valuable, not only for its Matter, but for being the 


"Fragment of a Treatiſe now no langer e extant. 


Ovs next "Oblerration is, that by Mines Poli- 


ical in their third Paragraph, the Author means not the 
ferſt Aſſociations of Mankind, for theſe were prior to 


almoſt every thing elſe, and were not reſerable to 


Art, but to the innate Impulſe of the ſocial Principle: 
Nie means on the contrary thoſe more exquiſite and ar- 
 tifiaal Forms, given to Societies already eſtabliſhed, in 


order to render them happy, and reſcue and preſerve | 
them ſrom tyrannic Power. Such was the Polity given 
by Lycurgus to the Lacedemonians, by Solon to the 


Athenians, by Numa to the Romans, &c. Thoſe great 
and good Men, in meditating their Inſtitutions, had 

the ſame Sentiment with Alcidamas, according to that 
noble Fragment of his preſerved in the Scholiaſt upon 
Aristotle's Rhetori. 'Exeulevs 4 N Tavlas Frog. 


ob S N Quors wemoimev, Cad hath ſent forth all 
Hen free; ; Nature hath made no Man a Slave, 


Our 
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Our third Obſervation is, that by the 2 excellent. 
Science, in the laſt Paragraph, is meant the Science of 


Cauſes, and, above all others, of Cauſes ficient and 


final, as theſe neceſſarily imply pervading Reaſon, and 


ſuperintending Wiſdom. This Science, as Men were 


naturally led to it from the Contemplation of Efes, 
which Effects were the Tribe of Beings natural or phy- 


| fical, was, from being thus ſubſequent to theſe phyſical 


Inquiries, called Metaphyſical; but with a View to itſelf, 
and the tranſcendent Eminence of its Object, was more 


properly called n Wo QrAoroPun, THE FIRST Pu- | 


| LOSOPHY. 


Ovoun fourth Obſervation is on the Order of theſe 


Inventions, namely, Arts neceſſary; Arts elegant; Arts 
political; Science phyſical; Science Metaphy/ical; in all, 
_ five Habits, or Modes of Wiſdom. The neceſſary Arts 
it is evident muſt on all Accounts have come firſt. When 
theſe were once eſtabliſhed, the Tranſition to the Elegant. 
Was eaſy and obvious. Inventions of Neceſſity, by the 
Super- additions of Diſpatch, Facility, and the like, ſoon 
ripened into Inventions of Convenience; and again 
theſe, having in their very nature a certain Beauty 
and Grace, eaſily ſuggeſted Inventions of pure and = 


limple Elegance 


SN. THAT the Legillators, tho' in Rank and Genius far 
ſuperior to all natural Philoſophers, ſhould come before 
them in point of time, is owing to the Nature of their 


Subject, which had a more immediate Connection 
with Man, and Human Happineſs, It was not indeed 
till Societies were thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and Peace 
had been well ſecured both internally and externally, 
that Men had Leiſure, or even Inclination, to reflect 

N on 
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on the Objects round them, or to recognize that vaſt 
Manſion, in Which they found nee exiſting. 


Lives, as the tremendous Part of phyſi ſcal Events | 


led weak Minds, who could not explain them, into 
the Abyſs of dark and dreary Swperfi:tion ; ſo thoſe 


phy/ical Events, which had Beauty and Order, being 


in their turn equally ſtriking, and equally Objects of 


Admiration, led ſtrong and generous Minds into Prin- 
ciples the very reverſe. They conceived it probable, 


as their own Views were limited, that, even where 


Beauty and Order were not o them apparent, they 
might {till in other views have a moſt real Exiſtence, 
Farther, as theſe Obſervers could perceive nothing 


don either by themſelves, or thoſe oftheirown Species, 
which, if it in the leaſt aſpired to Utility, or Beauty, 


was not neceſſarily the Effect of a conſcious and intel- 


ligent Cauſe, they were, from the ſuperior Utility and 
Beauty of phy/u cal Effects, induced to infer a conſcious 


and intelligent Cauſe of theſe, far ſuperior to them- 


ſelves; a Cauſe, which from the Unverſality of theſe 
Events, as well as from their Union and Sympathy, was 
not, as are the Sons of Men, a Multitude of limited 


Cauſes, but a ſimple Cauſe, univerſal and one; a Cauſe | 


too, which, from the never-ceaſing of its Events, was 
not, like the ſame human Beings, an intermittent Cauſe, 
i but a Cauſe, ever " operating, ever in Energy, 


We ſee chantlbie the Reafon wh this FirsT Pi- 


 LosoPHY was ſabſeguent in point of Time to phyſical 


Speculation, and why of courſe to the other Habits or 
Modes of Wiſdom here enumerated, tho' in its own u 


_ Dignity and Importance far ſuperior to them all. 


.  Ovs 
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Our fifth Obſervation is, hat as a Nation may be 


faid to be in a State of Perfection, which is in the full 


Poſſeſſion of all theſe Habits, or Modes of Wiſdom ; 
ſo thoſe Nations are neareſt to Perfection, that poſſeſs 


them in the greateſt Number, or in a ſtate of the — | 


| eſt e 


A Man of 3 might find rational Amuſe- 
ment from this Speculation, by comparing the ſame 


Nation as to theſe Matters, either with itſelf in different 


Periods, or with its Neighbours in the ſame Periods, 
either paſt or preſent. He might ſor example compare 
antient Britain with antient Greece; preſent Britain 
with preſent Greece; Britain in the Age of Cruſades, 


with Britain in the Age of Elizabeth; preſent Britain, 
with her Colonies; with Itah, France, Holland, and 
the enlightened Countries; with Spain, Portugal, Bar- 
bary, &c. But this we leave, as foreign to our Work, 


and drawing us into a Theory, which merits a ver i 
= Gs: than a an oceakonat Notes 
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Pa. 115. AND THAT THE Dir- 
FERENCE LAY ONLY IN THE APPLYING. 
. THEM To PARTICULARsS,] So Proclus in 
| bis Manuſcript Comment on the ft Alcibiades * 
Plato, p. 1 39. H nein g Ad, hö e -- 
| 2 Horiar 7 brafulig xafarruęigi Tap wy af, 18 
a wagd TETW 2 TO Guraprts* 20 eas On Wan 
Gras evravle x, 0 "Adxibiddns xaToptot Ab x 
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| 2770 (Onoiv) ve BKEV OT1 pat 0 eudaipuun G- 
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X02v0v 661 urg. 50 cube Adr. Our, Tas jet uti- 


8˙6 Tv _ Tporaveus Lego! ridias TW, ano 70 * 91 


v E010 . Ty A rad rag vfb ch hoilis, rg bh 


ts T8; oro Oil ace, and diebe tory G 7 
R ENG wy wpoPigoiles To0oy* dio 2 rdvraig [hey Nadi 


| 8 Whos Bugs, txtivaig c 0jpoPporeru. ro ey 


3p waln peginjes 2 g x1 Aria re Ju- 


Na TITEVING g kg, 55 dan, 705 ; Cragarly Tov e- 
vu v 0 0 61S Xowes kt ac, 0 1 T2 Aſ apo 


Sonn, 5 qi TT KOINOE O EPMHE, va 95 3 


Minas a r Tomo jth ro 15. 


The unienks AL and inpervitted Idea of Man cha- 


 ratteriſes HaPPINx ESS by SELF-SUFFICIENCY, For 
with whomever Well being exiſts, with them the Selle 


ſuſficient ex ifts alſo, You ſee therefore, haw Here again 


Alcibades is right as to his MajoR PRoPosrITION, 


but miſtaken as to the Mix oR. For thus it is he ht: | 
« J, on account of my Perſon and Family 


logizes— 


C and Friends and Wealth, am HapPT.— The Perſon 


„ HAPPY ts SUPERIOR ro WanT—therefore am [ 


(C SUPERIOR TO WANT.“ : Now that, THE PER- 


so HAPPY is SUPERIOR TO WANT, is true; but 
that HE was HAPPY, was falſe, THE ConcLu- 


so e is FALSE thro the Manoa PROPOSI- 


1 is thus 4% You mil 1 fond the fort of Pleaſure, 


and the Lover of Maney, erring in their Reaſonings, + 


thro the ſame Propoſition. For one of them lays down 
the Good of Man to be Pleaſure, the other to be 


Riches, but that every thing DESIRABLE is Goop, 


Bb | 5 | 1% 
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this they poſſe ſs in common, and «hg lo on bath 
fb | 


It may be l indeed 3 that all Indivis 
duals preduce the GENERAL PRO POSITION S, which 


they lay down, from. their COMMON or Unive 
Ip EAS, and from the Faculty of REASON: but that 
their MINOR PROPOSITIONS are produced from Ima- 
GINATION, from SENSE, and from irrational Pas- 
 $I10NS. And hence it is, that about theſe LasT they 
differ one with another, while in the FORMER they all 
ges. TRE Pass los indeed may be ronſidered within 
the Souls of Men as the Cauſes of Diviſion and Diſtance; 
for they are Titanic, and di frat and tear our 


Intelle to pieces, But REASON is the ſame and 


rommon to all, as is alſa the Faculty of Speech, the 
Medium of its Promulgation. And hence it Is, that 


HEAMES (the Type of rational Difeourſe) is called 


COMMON and UNIVERSAL, If we may be allowed i 6 
give of him an Ethical Explanation. | 


| P. e 7 OK Haypinzss IN THE MERE 


voix. ] So Proclus——TIavai yap, ai Tv omedais 
wpclgeic Wpos, aurov typos Thy avaPopay* tvigpuoas By 


ivepprrinas H Kron, iv The wepliia Y THAG Z 840 


All the Aftims of the virtuous Man have referente to 
himſelf. When er he has energized bene ficentiy 


and divinely, it is Ix THE VERY ENERGY ITSELF 


THAT HE OBTAINs HTS END. This from the ſame 
Comment as an Note preceding. 5 


P. 4205 Pee GENUINE grüne AND 5 624d 108 
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voriv duvatany 2 i Toy 7 vw Pane feevur XuxAby | 


Emi opberan, 2 Nya, rab 5 3705 aroD,jrT a. TY 
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hen, rar N 2 wavy iTov* avla yap tw Atyeiv ral, 
otUαονοονν ws oe TO HANTHI KAAON 4, ITAN- 


' THI ISON. Our Soul is able bath to perceive 


and to produce Objefs much mare accurate and pure, 


than thoſe which are viſibly apparent. It cerrects theres 


ire the apparent Circle, and ſays, how much that 


Cirile wants 'of the Perſe one; and this it evideiitly 


. does, by behalding ſome. Form, which is fairer than 


the viſible one, and more perfect. It is not indeed 


_ Poſſible, that, without conneftion with any thing elſe, 
or without looking upon ſomething more pure, it ſhould 


ſay that this is not really Fair, this is not in every re- 


Joe Equal : For by theſe very Agertions, it proves that 


it behalds THAT WHICH IS IN EVERY RESPECT 
Falk, AND IN EVERY RESPECT EQUAL. From 


the MS. Comment of Proclus on the Parmenides, Book 


the Third. 


 Thid. 3 "BR of infoit Truths, Ge. 5 The : 
Antients held four Methods or Proceſſes in their Dia- 


ledtic for the Inveſtigation of Truth: Firſt the Divi- 


five ( di) by which we divide and ſeparate the 
real Attributes of Being; next the Definitive, (n cg. 
rin) by which we bring them again together, and by 

a juſt arrangement form them into Definitions; thirdly, 
the Demonſtrative, (1 odds) in which we em- 


5 ploy thoſe Definitions, and by ſyllogizing deſcend thr? 
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them from Cauſes to Effects; and laitly the Analytie 
(u avanurin) in which, by an inverſe Proceſs we un- 


ravel e e and {o «mr from * to 
e ; | 


| Now to all theſe Methods they held EIAH, that 
is, SPECIFIC Forms or IDEAS to be indiſpenſably 


- requiſite, from their two important Charackere of Pere 
e and mee. . 


Hxxck it is that Proclus, in the fifth Book of his | 
Comment on the Parmenid.s, having gone thro' the 
ſeveral Methods above mentioned, concludes with the 


following remark. 


EI 264 5 E 75 EIAH, ae Lepra al daR 
fache hoi, xx" dg rd dra LD a 80" oro Hehe 
2 d loge abry yeh n fora rig q Nn, u- 


dis wobara.mhv ,νö’,ðöz/d imi Ta EIOAH xataPityths 
Tf therefore there are no SPEC1F1C IDEAS or: Forms, 


there can be none of thoſe Dialectic Methods, by which 


toe come to the Knowledge of things, nor ſhall we know 


whither to direct our Diſcurſive Faculty ;, for this is 


that Power of the Soul, which, deſiring above all others 


the Cauſe or Reaſon of things, flies 20 that Purpoſe to | 
| Forums or SPECIFIC IpEas. 


Pans.inNow wen SMALLEST ATOM 15 EITHER 
FOREIGN OR DETACHED. ]—#dtv Zu üg Arg GTILOV 
\ 23 \ , 3 3 7 ** 
x, O, © pn ubrix ti TB ayabs, xoxeivev ixts THY 
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Hog / . ENS. IN — , 3 
T WV pd ro- dog, u’ Hy EUTENN THG tlg Gr E- 


cm e ika xloſas, weeg THY rrund rad hinucui D 


3 wpos Thy tt dlnahu, bo Tk 7 a Is Sec 
eure won WAN üg THV FARTTOVWN? of Os & rw 
Pu ( open, WaVTR COX wig fx i TW X00 3 f- 


of 79 
. chinese going tdavre, dev Aran, 
808 aroCAnrov W TW LN To Os Opweolv, MAAG Ware | 


dyaba, rab e gd j, Oegnnt, 0 *, Kn 


cr YEyovora 1 Sνç, There is therefore nothing 


ignoble and baſe, which dith not participate of THE 


Goo PRINCTPLE, and hath not from thence its Origin. 


_ Should you even inſtance MATTER, you will find even 


that to be Good; ſhould you inſlance Ev1L itſelf, 
you will find that alſo participating of ſome Good, 
and no otherwiſe able to ſub/iſl, than as COLOURED BY 
Goo, and partaking of it. The Opinions indeed of 
ordinary men are aſhamed to refer little and contemptible 
Things to the [primary and] divine Cauſe, looking [in 
their reaſonings] zo the Nature of the Subjects, not to 
the Power of the Cauſe, and [to this neceſſary con- 


| ſequence] that if it be productive of the greater Ef- 
fetts, much more ſo is it of the inferior. But thoſe 


on the contrary, who are ti uly Philoſophers, referring 


A all Things both great and ſmall, that exift in the Nui- 


22rſe, to a PROVIDENCE, behold nothing fit to be re- 
jecled in this MANSION of JOVE, but all Things Goon, 


45 having been eſtabliſped by a PROVIDENCE, and 


FAIR, as having been produced by a CaUsE, WHICH 


Is DIVINE. Proclus in his manuſcript Comment on 
= the Parmenides of Plato, 


= 234. Who ART or PURER EYES, THAN 
EVER TO BEHOLD INLQUITY.]— An Ear, that was to 
hear a muſical Diſcord alone, would have Ideas of 

= B b 1. Dit- 
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Diſſonance, unknown to that Ear, which, along with, 


the Diſcord, was to hear its Pieparation and Reſolution. 


An Eye, that was to fee ny the Words—venis & caco 
carpitur—would have Ideas of Abſurdity, unknown to 


that Eye, which was to behold the Verle zntire - 


_ Pulnus ai Vents, et cæco carpilur igni. 


Man are the Ldcas of Defect, Errour, Abſur- 
_ dity, Falſhood, &c. all referable to this Claſs ;z Ideas, 
which ariſe purely from partial and incomplete Com- 
: prehenſion, and which have no Exittence, where the 


Comprehenſion is univerſal and complete, It ſeems to 


de from this reaſoning, that Themiſtins aſſertge—3ijes” | 


uligos v Nz 85, 45% 0 T& GN voc, GAA 0 r dt. | 
THe MORE RESPECTABLE MIND # not that, which 
perceiveth the GREATER NUMBER of Obj En, but 
THE BETTER and MORE EXCELLENT one% Them, 
in in lil de Anim. p. 92. Edit. ld. 8 


POST: 


4 
POSTSC RIP. 


E wuſt n not 48 without laying a few 
words on the elegant Frontiſpiece, with 
which this Volume is adorned. 


Tax Figure i in the middle repreſents NATURE; 
that, which is crowning her, VirTuE ; both aſter the 
antique. The ſeveral Genii, or Yeuths, repreſent the 
tribe of ARTS, all of which are ſeen in various man- 
nets attending upon NaTURE), as having @ neceſſary 
* e to her in all their Operations, 


Or AzTs (as has been 1 ſaid already) ſome imitate 
9 Nature, others cultivate and finiſh her. 


8 Tur Gun or 1 ouths in the fore- ond repreſent | 
the /mitative Aris; He with the Lyre, Muſic; He 
with the Scroll, Poetry; He with the 'Fablet, Paint- 

| ing. A Bulto ſtands near them, to denote Sculpture; 

and they arc grouped ee lrom their known Al 
wity. | 


IF we proceed, we may Imagine the different Parts 
„ the Column to denote Architecture; the Youth, plow- 
ing with Oxen, to denote Agriculture; two Arts, 
which have this in common, that they exert their 
Powers on the t inſenſiti tive Parts of Nature. Not fo 

the Youth, who is managing the Horſe : In Him we ſee 
A, ous Force of Art, where Nature is living and |} ſenſitive. 
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ALL theſe latter Aits are diſtinguiſhed from the 1m1- 


tative, as being Powers, by which Nature is adorned 


and n 


Joo the fame Claſs we may refer thoſe Arts, cha- 


racteriſed by the three Youths, placed immediately over 


Nature, of whom one holds a Baſket of Flowers, which 


the others are throwing upon her; as alſo the two be- 


low, who are ere her with a Feſtoon. 


As theſe laſt Youths by the ſavenal Employs ap- 
pear to co-operate with the Figure repreſenting Vik- 
TUE, they may be ſuppoſed to exhibit thoſe Higher 
Arts of Cultivation, which peculiarly reſpeCt the * ra- 
tional Nature; thoſe Arts, that Virtue preſides over, by 


preſcribing their Mode and Limits, and while theſe in 
an inferior Degree render Nature more accompliſhed, 


VIRTUE with a YO Aigniey Hayes the Crown 
uon her Head. 


Mx. SruaRr, the ingenious Deſigner of this Piece, 
has not only diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Painter in the 


Diſpoſitian of his Figures, and in their graceful Atti- 


tudes; but has contrived withal, that each of them 
ſhould have a meaning ; each apply with Propriety to 


ſome one of the ſeveral Treatiſes. | 


Tux whole Deſign taken regether, by exhibiting Na- 


TURE as a paſſive Subjef?, on which ART in all its 
Species is ſeen to operate as an efficient Cauſe, has an 


immediate reference to THE F IRST TREATISE, where? 
Art is confi, idcred : na View the 2 general and compre- | 


| henſive, 


| Tar = 


© E. 41. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


TRE throw Youths, that bear the Symbols of a Lyre, 
a Scroll, and Tablet, by denoting the MIMETiC or 


IMITATIVE ARTS, have reference to THE SECOND. 


TREATISE, where theſe Arts in particular are exa- 
ou and compared. 


Tus two principal. Figures i in the Deſign, one of 
which is ſeen crowning the other, as they ſhew the Ho- 
nours and Pre-eminence that NATURE derives from 
VirTvE, characteriſe very aptly the Subject of THE 
THIRD TREATISE, which profeſſes to prove, that 

the Perfection and Happineſs of Human Nature are only 


to be attained ihre the Aan of a moral and a Vir». 


ſuꝛus Eb. 


I X- 
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A. 


N 


AFL RUTESCE NCE and en their Force, 
231, 336 

Aﬀtclions, reciprocate with our Ideas, 99. their Force, 
when raiſed by Muſic, — — 97 
AGA TH), — — — 270 
ALCiDAMAs, noble Sentiment of — 364 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, bis account of actixe 
efficient Cauſes, 252. of Speech, 294. of the Stic 
eſtimate of Externals, 332. of the neceſſity of Ju- 

lice to the war /7 7 Societies, ee „„ | 

AMMON: vs, 258, 263. 266, 268, 277. 276, 292, 
| 339, 341, 342 

AnxproNICvs Rnovive, — 2:51, 326, 32g 
ANTIPATER, his notion of the End of Man, 317 
ANTONINUS, unites Social and Rational, 296, 297. 
deſcribes Law Univerfal, 304. his notion of Kar 

$::745, or Rectitude of Conduct, 305, 306. quoted, 

31 ly 334, 351. his notion of Azauuouy, or Genius, 

335. of the Univerſe, 341. of Reaſon, or Intel- 
ect, 343. 344. of Gon, the Animating Wiſdom, 
248. of Evil, 348. of tinging our minds, 349. of 
Philoſophical Exception, or Reſerve, 349- Joins Ju- 

flice and Piety, — Th 3535 
i Axchibzuos, his notion of Happineſs, — 317 
ARCHTYT As, — — 2320 
ARISTOCLES — — — 364 
ARISTOTLE, his notion of Art, 251, 254, 257+ of | 
active efficient Cauſes, ibid. of the various Modes 

Ki Haunan Action, 28 of Compulſion, 254. f 


Man's 


IN N R X. 


Man's natural Power, 254. of his acquired Power, 
or Habits, 255. of Operations, purely natural, 256, 
of Nature, 257. of a Contingent, 263. of the Sub- 
jectsof Philsophy, 265. of Chance and Fortune, 268. 
| Froves from their exiſtence that of Mind, and Na 
ture, 269. quoted, 64, 272, 339. his notion of 
human Choice or Determination, 273. of final 
Cauſes, 273, 277. of Energies, 270. makes Life 
itſelf an Energy, 276. Final cauſes two-fold. 279. 
his Diviſion of Arts, 279. enumeration of Cauſes, 
280, 281. quoted, 288, his Idea of Good, 291. 
proves Man ſocial from Speech, 292. quoted, 83, 
255, 297. holds the ſame Science of Contraries, 
298. his Account of Happineſs, 300, 322. gives 
that of Xenocrates, 321. accounts for the Pleaſure 
ariſing fromlmitations, 81. his accountof Sentiments, | 
85. of the end of Tragedy, 86. of Characters or 
Manners, 91. etymologiſes the word Ethics, 3 $0.” 
makes ſelf and ſocial one, 352. makes Happineſs 
the univerſal object, 356. his Treatiſe concerning | 
' Philoſophy, quoted from a Manuſcript, — 364 
AkRIAxN, See EpicrErus. | : 
ART, conlidered as an efficient Cauſe, ſrom p. 6 top. 
17. its Material Cauſe, from p. 18, to p. 22. its = 
Final, from p. 23, to p. 29. its Formal, from p. 
209, to p. 36. loves Fortune, why, 270. what, 
6, 12, 17, 251, 252. how diſtinguiſhed from 
Chance, 7, 253, 267. how from Compulſion, 7, | 
254. how from Volition, 8, 254. bow from na- 
tural power and Inſtinct, 8, 10, 254, 255, 256. 
how from power divine, 11, 257. its influence on 
the Elements, 39, 40. on Animals irrational, 40, 
* on Nun, 41, 42, the ſame 28 Mind, 41, 


inane 


INDEX 


inane and falſe Art, 259. Peripatetic deſcription of 
Art, 260. Stoic, ibid. that of Quintilian, ibid. 
of Cicero, ibid. of Cleanthes, ibid. of Nicephorus 
| Blemmides, ibid. Art conſidered in four views, 43. 
Ax Ts, their Comparative Priority, 361,&c. either 
neceſſary or elegant, 53, 362, 363. the Pretenſions 
ol each, 54. imitative Arts imitate thro” ſenſible Me- 
dia, 56. what a number of them wanted to eſtabliſh 


| human Society, — 14, to 152 
ARTISTS, moral and inferior, how they differ, 188, 
189, 319 | 
B. 


| Bas: its Effect, i + 
5 Being, every ſpecies of, conciliated to itſelf, 144, 145, 


| Being, and mill. Being, 5 — „„ 54 
-DLEMMIDES, — 22 


Boss uv, — — 6 83, 91 
Bi tal, Degradation of Rationalinco) it, how, 343, 344 


C. 


Cæſura in verſe, —— —— — 92, 93, 
Capacity, — — — 135 145 
Cavss, 7. 8. Efficient, 6 to 17. Material, 18 to 
22. Final, 23 to 29, 277. Formal, 30 to 36. 
Final often concurs with Formal, 278. Final, two- 
fold, 278. the four ſpecies i in one view, 280, 281 
| Chance, — — 17. 253, 267, 268 
Charafter, or Manners, — — 84, 90 
CruRysIePo 5, his notion of Law univerſal, 333. of 
| _ Good, 5 


— 112 


1 N 5 E . 


Good, 308. of the Rational Purſuit even of Exter- 

nals, 331. of the Perfect 11755 336. of Futurity, 

346. of Evil, — | 348 
Cickxo, his notion of Art, 251. quoted 260, 262, 
288, 289, 290. for an active Life, 291. quoted, 


291, 294. his Notion of Portents, 295, 296. ſup- 


poſes one Reaſon, one Truth, and one Law to Gods 


and men, 297. his argument againſt Injuſtice, 297. 


holds Virtue agreeable ta Nature, 299. his Defini- 


tion ot a Moral Office, or Duty, ibid. his account 


of the Peripatetic Idea of Happineſs, 300, 301. of 


the Stoic objection to it, ibid. of Law univerſal, 302, 
303. tranſlates Kalltghacis, 305. his account of 


the Szorc Happineſs, 307, 308, 310. quoted, 312, 
313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 324, 325, 
336, 338, 344. his account of the Stoic ados, 


325, of their regard to the ſocial Syſtem, 329, 330, 
to Externals, 332, 333. Good or Intereſt, his ac- 
count of it, 335. of the Perſac Man, 24% 33 
of the Univerſe, as one City, 341. joins /elf and 
ſocial, 352. his high notion of Juſtice, 352. whence 
he derives human Reaſon or Mind, 344. his notion 
of Habit, as to Morals, 330. quoted, 345, 357 


 CLeanTHEs, his notion of Happineſs, 316, of Evil, 


348. his verſes, 7) — 


CLemens ALEXANDRINUS, | „„ 
Compulſion, 


= 


"——— 77 254 
Contingents, what, 263. differ in Character, — 267 


| Centrarigts known thro' the fam, Habit or Faculty, 172, 
| 298 


7 * oF. 1 (nn 
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D. 


Ampwr or Genie, what, 32 5 335» 344, 347. 


fords an Elegant eee to Eudaifearia, u. | 
pinefſs, 


DeMeTRIUs PHALEREUS, — — 64 
Defire, how to be treated, — 2230, 343 


Dialectic, what, — — — 371 
Dio Curysos Tom, — — + 20 
Diocexnss DakRrius, 262, 263, 277, 287, 
297. defines a Moral Office, or Duty, 299. Law 
wniverjal, 303. quoted, 311, 312, 313, 314, 316, 
317, 318, 323, 357. his account of Paſſion, ac- 
cording to the Stoics, 326. their Apathy, 'what, 
327, 328. their Eupatbies, or Well-feelings, 329. 
Ei quoted, 330, 331, 300. Virtue and Os one, 


347 


Day, See Moral Offices. 25 
3 


End of Men, and baman Anion, cinitact tit ke Life 
Political. 125. Lucrative, 120. Pleafarable, 131. 
Contemplative, 135. in the Life of Vitus joined 
to Health and Compitznct, 176. of pure Virtue alone; 
185. End, not in the Succeſs, bat in Reeitude 
of Conduct, 185, 308, 314. in the mere doing, 
ibid. and 306, 307. confirmed by Examples, 94, to 
201, 312. Meral End differs from other Ends, how, 
189, 310 
Energies, t 3. how they differ from Mors, 32, 33. 
34. in them and Works all Arts end, p. 30, 34. 
eaſy, when habitual, —— — 257 
| Ae the rational, and the e, 2325 5 & Wh 
Epic» 


IN oe K. 


PTyIicTETVSs, his Idea of Good, 286, 288, 289, 290, 
306. quoted 291, 305, 343. makes Life the Sub- 
ject to the Moral Artiſt, 309. quoted 312, 315. 
recommends Conſiſtence, 316. his Account of Stoic 
Apathy, 328. diſtinguiſhes Paſji ons from natural Af. 
 fettions, ibid. 329. maintains the ſocial Syſtem, 
330. Life a Drama, 334. wiſe Advice of his, 

ibid. makes Good the. common Object of Purſuit, 
334, 335. his notion of Proficiency, 340. of the 

Morla, as one City, 341. of Reaſon and Intellect, 

343. Reaſon degraded, how, 343, 344. ont own, 
whence, 229, 344. his advice about Defre, 345. 
treats Man as a Part of the Myhole, 345, 346. his 
Doctrine as to Futurity, 346, 347. his Notion of. 
Habit in Merals, 350. quoted, 345, 349, 35 1. 
makes /elf and ſocial one, 251. reſts all in pious and 
rational Acquieſcence, 356. what Error he would 5 

""Wotovave; his Epiſtle, when dying, 196. his account 
of Happineſs connected with TOs — 323 

EodaHðEuu i, vid. Aa. „„ 

Eudd iu, etymologiſed morally, 1 32173 335 

Evil, — 233, Me”: Xyili, 348. N. Ixxiit. 353. 


N. xcv. 373 
Tus rArElus, LO 62 


Externals, not neceſſarily conducive to Happineſs, 179 
| Accurate know ledge of them requilite, We 187, 


OM J04-- . 


Final, vids Cauſe. | e 

Forlitude, natural, why, — — 172 

Fortune, 2b7, 268. loves Art, , why, — 270 
Friendſhip, 


1 N DE N. 


" M riendſhip, real, exiſts only among the Virtuous, 331 
Fromiſpiece, explained, — 375, Cc. 
| Puturity, its Force, either 23 unknown, or known; 


231 2325 3465 347 


6. 


n. i 10i0 
Generals, or Univerſals, their Character, 125 37 's 372 . 
Genius, vid. Aaipwy, | 
: Gon, ſuperior to all Art, bot, 25 7. to Philoſophis 
zing, why, 258. works uniformly, according to ene 
Idea of Perfection, 167, 295. the ſame with right : 
| Reaſon, and univerſal Law, 303, 304. the Standard 
of Perfection, according to Plato and Scripture, 3 30% 
340. the univerſal Reaſon, 229, or Mind, 232. 
pervades and rules the whole, 233, 348, 365. made 
all men free, 364. Mise univerſal, one, and ever 
in Energy, — 
Goo D, abſent, leads to of 94 24, 25. this abſent X 
Good deſcribed, and its Characters given, 26 to 29. 
Sovereign, 114, 285: always complete, 190. va- | 
_  rious deſcriptions of it, 267. its original Precon- 


00 


ceptions or CharaQeriſtics, 115. agreeable to Nas 


ture, 116, 289. conducive to Well-Being, 117. 
accommodated to all Places and Times, 122, 289, _ 
durable, 119, 289. ſelf-derived, 119, 290. its 

Clharacteriſtics applied, to determine what is Happi- 

: neſs, 179, 191 to 193, 213. Good not in Externals, 
but in their proper Ve, 309. purloce by all, 212, 
246, 334, 356. See Happineſs. 

_ Goſpel, quoted, — — é © a; 340 125 
Gratis, nothing to be All 236, 351. 
| Gratitude and Acquieſeence; their force, — 230 1 24 8 | 


Halit, — 
HanDEL, | — 67, 99 
Harrixkss, i in Virtue jeined to 0 Reich and Compe- 
tence, 176. how far adequate and perfect, 177 to 
180. in Virtue alone, or Rectitude of Conduct, in 
the mere doing, without regard to Succeſs, 184. to 
186. in Conſiſtence, in Experience, in Selection 
and Rejection, 203 to 206, 314 to 319. in per- 
formance of moral Offices, 206, 317. concurring 
Sentiments of different SeCts of Philoſophers on: the 
Subject of Happineſs, 319 to 324. Virtue and 
| Happineſs, One, 347. real Self Intereſt and Hap- 
pineſs, One, 351. purſued 90 all, — 246, 356 
HxcAro, the Stoicc, — — — 
HERMuEs, called KOI NOE, or Common, why, 399 
HoBBs, his account of Happineſs, — 


% 234. 2355 236, 90 


324 
. HOMER, IE 1 = 291 393 
e 73, 64, 71, 90, 98, 138, 195, 309, 3165 
5 34 343 
* 


Ideas, in Poetry we form our own, in Painting we take 
them from the Artiſts, 77, 78. reciprocate with 
Affections, 96. aeas, Specific, their high Rank, 
27 2419, 220, 338, 370, 371 
1 his Notion of the Reit, 314 
Illi, vid. Evil. 
 ImiTATION, Objects of, different Rom the Media 
bol Imitation, how, 56. extend farther than the Me- 

dia, ibid. and 61, 62, 63. Imitation, Media of 

5 0 8 What 


332 . 


I AE 3: 
What to Painting, 57, 61. What to Muſic, 57, 
66, 67, 73. What to Poetry, 57, 72. Whence 
Imitation by different Arts derive their Preeminence, 
59. Imitation, natural to VOY and pleaſing, why, 


2 : 80, 81 
Tita ite bi | w_ —— 1 _ 557375 
Izndividuals. See Particulars. 5 N ; 
_ tnjuſtice, unnatural, why, 2971 352 


Tn/iinf, 10. different from Reaſon, how, — 158 

Intereſt, all governed bv, 241. and juſtly, ibid. a de- 
tached one, impoſſible, 242. a ſocial one, Happi- 
nels, 243, Private and Public, inſeparable, 251 

JoaNNEs GRAMMATIcUs. See PHILOPONUS. 


Fuſice, natural, why, 170, 243, 352+ joined by the 


e to Fiety. — — „ 354 5 
* 
Kowss Nes, Commin Senſe, 3 286, 287 
Karg hci; and Kr e 3 395 


Language, its Riſe, 55. founded! in Compatt, 15. 
& 7. See Sperch. | 
Lau, univerſal, deſcribed, 202, 303, 204. the fans as 
Night Reaſen, 297. and as Gop him elf, 233, 304 
 Leoiflators, their bigh Character, — 41, 364, 365 
Liberty, the Gift of God, 204, Philoſophic, what, 235 
LIFE, 137, 138, 291. Life according to Virtue and 
to Meral Offices, the ſame, 175, 299. Life, and 
is Events; the Subjet-Matter to the moral Artiſt, 


39. 


1 E 

359. Life hind; a Drama, 210, 229, 3335 3345 
344 
| Ein her forts ot, 123 124, 291. the Political. 125, 

229. the Lucrative, 129 to 131. the Pleafurable, 131 
to 135. the Contemplative, (35 to 138. all inad- 
equate, 193. Active and Social. 137, 138, 291 
Love, Philoſoo hie, its Progreſs and End, 230, 234, 34 5 | 
Logic, When uſeful, when not, — — 247 | 


M. 

Man, his Nature and Conſtitution, examined, 147 to 
169. by Nature, Social, 147 to 157. Rational, 

157 to 169. the Ported Mon, 2 4, 237, 335. Man, 


2 Partonlyof the Whole, 231, 245. made by Gop 
and Nature, not a Slave, but F ree, 


Mankind, their Modes of Action, — — . 
5 Manners, or Character, — — 84, 90 
e of PHLoPONus, 361. of PkocL us, 268, 


370, 372 
Mater- Knnoledreand Science, $6, 22 8, 247 343139 33355 


Malauriyvix, what, 


„„ Þ 
Matter, = wo — — 373 
Max l Mus 8 e, 1 I 


Metaphy/1cs, called fo, why, 
MALTON iS: 


| Mimet: c, vid. Tmitative. : 
Mind, recognizes the Natural World thro! Wegenetz | 
5. Particula Minds, Harmony of, with the Uni- 
verſal, 232, 234; 347. che more reſpectable, ho 
characterized, 22 _ om. 
Moral Office, defined, 175, 299: Happineſs to live 
performing them, i _ 207, 318 

| Morals united with Religion, 2 22. why treated apart, 222 
Motion, its ipectes, with a view to the Aimetic Arts, | 


F 
71, 77, 92, 135, 136, 3 
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66. Natural differs from Maſical "how: 68. imi- 


tated by Painting, how, 61. more Motionsin Mu- 
ſic, than in Poetry, — — 77 74 


Muic, Art of; its Media of Imitation, 57. its Sub- 


jects, 65. imitates Joy and Grief, how, 67. its 
Imitation far inferior to that of Painting, why, 68, 
69. Its Efficacy derived elſewhere, 95. by help 
of Natural Media, imitates nearly as well as Poetry, 
tho' inferior, 73, 80. an Aly to Poetry, how, 93, 
95. raiſes ¶fections, rather than Ideas, 97. its 
force in conſequence of this, 98, 99, 100. Ob- 
jections to ſinging of Dramas, ſolved, — 100, 101 
5 3 different to different hearers, whence, 


ä 375, 374 
N. 


Nations, comparative Etimate of, how to be banned. | 
©» 1 
Nature, Divine; Human, Brutal, "Verne. 11. de- 
fined, 257, 267, 282, 283. her treatment of Man, 
10), 285. how diſtinguiſhed from, and oppoſed to 
Reaſon, 163 to 167. governed by one efficient 
| Cauſe, 167. when and why She nn Note 


5 18, p. 295. the Primaries of Nature, 7% WT 5 


Tzu Quoews, what _ F 
| Natural Fhilefephy, „ its Onder in the Rank of Sciences, ; 
3623, 365 


% oe ow lp 
Neve % natural, how diſtinguiſhed from natural De- 


fire, — — 364» 269. 
Nictas, the Painter, his judicious remarks on the 
| Aae of his Art, N — 64 
O. 


Oljecb, of univerſal Purſuit, what, 246, J 56. Objefts 


INDEX 


| of Perception, to be valued, not by their Number, 
but their Worth, — — — 374 


P. 


Painting, Art of, its Media of Imitation, 57. its Sub- 
jects, 61. imitates Sounds, Motions, Paſſions, Af- 

fections, Characters, how, 61, 62, 90, 91. its 
beſt Subjects, how circumſtanced, 63, 76. confined 
to an Inflant, as to Time, 63. not ſo, as to Space, 


. 
5 Pur eie chelr CharaQters . 227, 3 
PAUL, quoted, — 8989J7J77ß;’ͤ.·:ñ 


Perceptions, Senſitive differ from Intellectual how, 295 


Perfection, where, and an] it Exits, 215 to 221. —— | 
Standard. 5 


1 Peripatetics, unite de Sel . and Saal — 352 
| PeRoIVsS, — , , "000 ; 
Perſpicuity, eſſential to As” es — 65 


PHILOPONUs, 278, 295. MS. 361. e | 
GRAMMATICUS» | 


Pn ILOSOPHERS, the concurring Sentimerith of various 
Sects of, concerning Happineſs, and moral Eds, illu- 
ſtrated from the Pythagorians, 320. the Socratics, 32 1. 
the Peripatetics, 321, 322. the Lpicureans, 23%. 
T homas Hobbs, 324. the Slo cs, patjum, 
| PH1LosoPHY, its Progre/s and End or Aim, according 
to the Peripatetics, 263. according to the Platonics, 
341. Philoſophy antient, different in its Mechod 
from modern, how, 342. its thice-ivld Diviſion ac- 
| cording to the Ancients, 357. the Fir/! Phileſaphy, 
what, and why ſo called, — — 263, 355 
Phyſics, wheu uſeful, when not, 247. prior to Meta- 
Ven by, Ff 3055 396 


NOYES 
Phyſical Events, their different Eſfect on weak, and on 
generous Minds, — 366 
Fiety, connected wich Virtus, 245. their different 5 
employs, . 354 
PLarTo, his Idea of Ged not philoſophizing, and why, 
257. of the Invention of Art, 272. of the Sove- 
reign Good, 286. bis Argument for Society, 292, 
294+ quoted, 198, 199, 259, 7 743 295, 298, 310, 
313, 334, 333, 345, 353, 350. makes Cop the 
Standard, 339. his philotoph: cal Syntheſis, 342, 
bis progreſs of Live, _ 2,5 age 
 PLUTARCH, deſcribes Law whiverſal, 304. quoted, 


| : 288, 292, 305, 308, 327, 331, 336, 339, 348, 


5 357 
| Por rar, Art of, its Media of Imitation, 57. Me- 


dia partly zatural, partly artific ial, 57, 58, 70, 71. 
its force by help of natural Media, 71. in this 
vie, limited, 72. and inferior to Painting, 72, 77, 

78. but nearly equal to Muſic, 73, 74. Poetry, its 
force by help of an artificial Medium, Language, | 

75. inferior to Painting, where the Subject is mo/? 

per fectiy adapted to Painting, 77, 78. the reaſon, 
note, p. 77, 78. ſuperior to Muſic, 80. Poetry, 

the objects moſt perfectly adapted to it, deſcribed, 83 
to $9. its force in theſe laſi Subjects, 89, 90. 
compared to Painting, 91. to Muc, 93, greatly 
ſuperior to both, and why, 93, 94. aſſociates with 
MMuſic, how, 93. derives power merely from its 
Numbers, >= — — 9993 

PorpuYRY, —— _ — 342 
| Portents, and Monſiers, what and whence, — 2935 
Power, 13. natural, prior to Energy, 254. how 
different from Habit, or Cuſtonſ, — 255 
; Practice ad e — — 113 


Pre. 
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Papen lewd % IIS, 286. defined, 287 
| Proctvs, Manuleript of, Quotations from, 368,370, 


3715 372 
Proficiency, ——; _ 221, 340 | 
Prudence, natural, and our Intereſt, — 170 


QuxTILIAx, his Koto of 114 004 or - inane 
and falſe Art, 259 ot Energies and Works, 277. 
of Speech, 294. of the Event, in Rhetoric, 308. 
ed the force of Muſic, 97- of the pertect Orator, 


337 340 
k. 


| Rarnarr Une, — — ů 63, 78 
| REASON, natural to Man, 167. ent from In- 
flint, how, 159, 160. rational implies foctuiy 296, 
297. Reaſon and Law, the ame, 297. its Cha- 
racter, 228, 229, 342, 343. univerſal, lee GoD, 
Reaſon, degraded, „ . 228; 44" 
— Reffitude of Endeavours, or Condu®t, 8, 185, 304. 


propoſed, as tbe Sovereign Good, 18 5. examined by 


our Preconceptions of Good, 191 to 193. ex- 


. 309, 306, 370 
Religion, connecled with Mrali, 2225 245. See 
Piety. 


Wh Reher ve, rung wie. what — 234 349 


5. 
3 Rosa, | — — 1 63 
BANCTIVS, | — 04 


TNDES. 


SCAFICER," — 27, 276, 277 
Science, its objects, what, — 341, 370, 371, 372 
Selz 3 70. vid. Intereſt, 1 Virtue. 
| Self. dental, diſcuſt, — 238 to 240 
SENECA» his account of the Cauſes, 280. quoted, 
211, 319. his notion of the Perfe&? Man, 338, 
340. of Futurity, 347. of Philoſophic Reſerve, 


249. tranſlates Cleanthes, 8 — ibid. 5 
Senſe, objects 5 of, their Character, 241, 371. common, 

what; 286, 287 : 
Sentiments, their Deſcription and End, — 84 


 SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, | — 337 
SHAFTESBURY, Earl of, quoted, i 64, 316, 345 
SHAKESPEARE, ——— FRE 9 111 


SIMPLICIUS, explains the Stric Definition of Moral 
Duty, 5 
Social Afections, natural, 15 5, 156, 328, 330. ſo- 
N cial Principle implied in rational, 296, 297. Contri- 
butes to Happineſs, 193 
Sectety, natural to Man, 167 157. 320, 330. pro- 
Zreſs of a riſing one, from its commencement to its 
completion, 361, 362, 363, 364. neceſſary to 
the production of Science, why, — 365, 366 
SocRAT ESA, his notion of ee 198, 199, 307. 
bis Proficiency, K 
Soulf Man, has various + faculties, — 240 
Ssgundi, imitated by Painting, how, 61, 62. Muſical, 
different from Natural, how, 68. inferior to thoſe 
of Poetry, 1 in the view of Imitation, why, 74 
Speech, its powers natural, 156. our fc:al Nature 
proved fron it, 292, 2935 294 its Origin, 55. 
dee HERUES. = ** 


SekxszR, 


e, 299, 300 
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SPENSERs — — — 172 
Sportſmen, reſemble Philoſophers, how, — 194 
Standard, when found among the many, when among 
the few, 104, 294, 295. Natural Sate, a Stan- 
dard of what, 185, 307. of Perfection, natural, 
and moral, 218, 219. found in no one Individual, 
219, 337. general reaſoning on the Idea of Stan - 
dard, 338, 339. GoD, the meral Standard, 339, 
2409. Reaſon, a Standard, 228 
Srop =vus, his account of the Virtues, 298. makes 
_ Virtue agreeable to Nature, 299. defines a moral 
Duty, 299. quoted, 275, 314; 316, 31,318, 320 
3 TOoIC PHILOSOPHY, its Idea of the Sovereign God, 
113 to 122. objects to the Peripatetic Idea, and why, 
299. its Notion of Lato univerſal, 303, 304. holds 
its Idea of Good moſt conſonant to our Preconcep- 
tions, 308. reſembles the Chriſtian Religion, 110, 
200, 314. takes not away the difference in things, 
but eſtabliſhes it, 208, 324, 325. ſuppreſſes no na- 
tural Affections, 208, 325. its Apathy, what, 325 
to 331. what not, 328. its Idea of the perfect 
moral Character, 331. its Attachment to the ſo- 
cial Scheme, 329, 330, 331. Staic Syſtem, what 
it is not, 209. what it is, 210, 211. did not re- 
ject Externals, 332, 333. its perfect Man, 337, 
339, made real jelf and ſocial the fame — 351 
Subſlances, their ſpecies, Ak, 225, 227, 363 


TC 


anderance; natural, why, "> ann" 171 
FERENCE, places Good not in nene but! in their 
C Candid 

b 0 ” 
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Tazufsrius; 265, 268. holds the fame Science of 
Contlaries, 295. gives the Staic account of the Paſ- 
fions, 327. characterizes the moſt excellent Mind 
by its objects, how,, — — | 
Theory, compared to Practice, — 113,236 
Thin, vot indifferent, 141. their value adjuſted by 
the peculiar nature of each ſpecies, 145. Diviſion 
ol them with reſpect to Beings ſenſitive, 143 Phi- 
bofophy takes not away their Diltindtion, 208, 324 
Naeh, End of, e — 


— 88 8 
VALERIUS Maximus, | — — 252 
VaRERO, his notion of Genuss, — . 
Perſe, Engliſh Heroic, is 92, 93 ; 
Vice, as much Sel/-denial in, as in Virtue, — 2 


VIRO II, his account of the Caule, which gave birth 
to Arts, 275. e p. a 109, 178, 222, 


374 


374 


un te andi Virtues, 173, 174, 298. Virtue 
connected with Religion, 222; inſeparable from 
felf, — | — 2243, 251, 370 
Unvinik, one City or Commonwealth, 225, 230, 232, 
2234, 341, 345- how we riſe to its Idea, 225, 226. 
the Manſion of Jove, where all is fair and good, J 


373. 


| Iell-Being, compared to 1 Bliaz, 8 : ; 3 | 54 
| hole, Manz a part of; — 231, 345 
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Wi Fl Men, the Seven, their Character and Employ, 

363 
XexocrATEs, his notion of Happineſs, 321. of 
__ Aaipwy, or Genius, — ibid. and 335 


XENOPHON, — 


5 Zzxo, 214. his account of the End of Man, 314, 


318. of a Paſſion, or Perturbation, Iavos, 326. 
makes the Paſſions to be erroneous Fudgments, 327 
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